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Carrol Shanks of Prudential: Regional autonomy plan builds insurance sales. Page 24. 
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Layout 
Writing 
Proofreading 
Mechanical Illustration 
Retouching 
Photography 
Blueprinting 

Technical Helps 
Production 

Training Devices 
Quiz Materials 


Motion Pictures 
Slidefilms 

Pictorial Booklets 
Transparencies 

Slides 

Meetings Packages 
Demonstration Devices 
Colored Film Productions 
Turnover Charts 
Meeting Guides 
Tape Recordings 
Disc Recordings 
Poster Charts 
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Training Manuals 


“Operation and Maintenance” in film form or printed manual .. . 
training films or technical manuals . . . these are all grist for Jam 
Handy services. 


An “Operation and Maintenance” training kit can involve a thousand 
and one details, from the moment you start to analyze and organize 
the material, until the finished book is ready for release. 


Instead of many contacts, you need but one. Instead of multiple 
records, you need only one. The Jam Handy Organization will help 
you in all or any part of your work on training manuals and do your 
worrying, too—photography , artwork, animation, typesetting, proofing, 
editing, costing, billing, delivering—everything that goes into the 
production of pictorial presentations of all kinds, on film or on paper. 


If you are in need of any of the Jam Handy services (see list at left) it 
will pay vou to talk with The Jam Handy Organization office nearest you. 


7c JAM HANDY 
Gani 


NEW YORK 19 WASHINGTON & DAYTON 2 DETROIT 11 PITTSBURGH 22 CHICAGO | LOS AN 
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The Journal-American puts your product 
in easy selling position ...at home with 
New York’s largest evening audience 


HE Journal-American en- 

ters the new year with 
a firm grip on circulation 
leadership among New York 
evening newspapers . 
reaching 43 of every 100 
families who read a metro- 
politan evening paper. 

Because it is a home-go- 
ing newspaper, the Journal- 
American places your 
product into easy selling 
position. In the evening, 


when families get together 
to plan their purchases, the 
Journal-American influ- 
ences the buying decisions 
of every family member. 

So take your cue from the 
people themselves! Reach 
more than 700,000 bright 
prospects for a prosperous 
new year... who make 
the Journal-American New 
York’s top-selling evening 
newspaper. 


NEW YORK 
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HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE A HEARST NEWSPAPER 
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ARERR 
A AINST Buyers of Allstate’s auto insurance policy now find more 
every-day words in the fine print, and 41% fewer words in 
the entire policy. And the cleanup was made by a lawyer! 
By Davis W. Ellis, Vice-President and General Sales Man- 
THE 162 l} S Seer, Fanatate TRRUPONCe CG. oocicices oc teesusdce ceed neon 114 
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| GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
METROPOLITAN "Localized" Management 
| Pays Off for Prudential 
Regional home office setup starts to regain original “friendly 
AREAS society” spirit and control of third-largest U. S. corporation 


and widest-selling life underwriter. Against 600 rivals, the 
plan already is lifting sales. 


By Lawrence M. Hughes, Special Feature Editor .......... 24 
(which contain | 
| GOVERNMENT 
from 2 to 17 What Marketing Men Can Expect 
counties) From Congress This Year 


Bills for fair trade ... freight absorption . . . price control 
will come up for hearings, but congressmen will be more 


| concerned with investigations of corruption ... and in how 
soon they can close up shop and go home for re-election 
I io aig Snccrai odd ane ot claveseny cai dw erauptierale va retin wiiaeaieser al oars 42 
eta are 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
YOU GF l What Distributors Expect 


From Your Promotion 


They look for continuity . .. for related themes . . . and, 
NO 1 above all else, co-ordination of all lines from the factory to 
o the user. Mr. Brendel outlines 12 steps leading to a realistic 
policy for tying your promotion in with distributors’ personal 
selling. 


By Louis H. Brendel, Merchandising Director, James Thomas 


. . . in population! Chirurg Co. 


... in retail sales! MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


Basic Traits Found in 


Successful Salesmen 
NEWARK The cost of firing salesmen who fail is too great to ignore 


fundamental guides in the selection of men who'll stick and 

succeed. Dr. King spells out the principles and cites an ex- 
| ample for each case. They can save you money in hiring. 
By Dr. Joseph E. King, Executive Director, Industrial 
| Psychology, Inc. 
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How to Check Sales Results 
By the Paired-City Method 


Newark 1, New Jersey For testing a new sales or advertising plan or comparing one 


or territory’s results against another, here’s the “identical twin” 
P | method of matching cities on income, total retail sales and 
O'Meara and Ormsbee, Inc. SVE MIAjOF FEA! SIOTE CHLEMOLICS. ~ « «2... ccc eccensceeeces 98 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


MARKETING METHODS 


epi's: They're Ugly as Sin, 
it Taste Sells Them 


This Mexican cocktail delicacy probably should be tried in 
dim light... but its appeal lured a Rhode Islander into set- 
ting up shep on the Texas border and persuading Americans 
to buy high-pfice pumpkin seeds: ........04..cecereccce once 96 


Xerography Is the Name: 
t's Won 25% of Market 


. all within three vears. It's a new precess for producing 
multiple copies of original documents. But first Haloid had 
to coin a generic name for the process, another for its trade 
name, and work out an equipment lease plan. 

By John B. Hartnett, Vice-President in Charge of Sales, The 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Your Business Story: 
Why Not Film I+? 
Your employes and customers want to know—so why not 
A-B-C your firm’s functions with camera and film? Dun & 
Bradstreet did it, and five million applauded. .............. 111 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
You Can Read a Speech 
Without Being a Bore! 
Blessed are they who can deliver a well-organized talk with- 
out benefit of manuscript! But for the hundreds who must 
rely on a script, here’s a foolproof formula for making the 
event painless both to the speaker and to the audience. 
By James F. Bender, Ph.D., Director, The National Institute 
Soe Wiuiati TRCIMGMR.  occck oe dds kk cow ks sw dacnnmeae es 84 
SALESMANSHIP 
8 Ways to Close the Sale 
How many cf them do your salesmen know—and know how 
to adapt to their own selling situation? Here for convenient 
training by mail are the principles and “for instances.” .... 48 
SALES MEETINGS 
The new quarterly makes its bow as the second section of 
this issue, with many articles of lasting value on such sub- 
jects as planning of sales and trade meetings, securing of 
audience participation, devices to get and hold attention, and 
—as a special feature—a list of all important trade shows, 
with exhibits, scheduled for 1952 and segregated by major 
PN cs a eel gear casos dior 4gl ocd ees si eT A ae Part 2 


SALES TRAINING 


Tired of Stuffy Do's and 
Don'ts in Sales Training? 


Here are cartoons which teach salesmen how to greet cus- 
tomers, how to smile, hold the temper and ask for the “big 
ticket” order. Cysleman’s heating equipment salesmen harden 
their selling muscles by taking a course in cartoon-looking— 
a new way to teach the basic rules of good salesmanship. 31 


U.S. Machine Has a Smash Hit: 
A School for Salesmen's Wives 


A sales school, that is. Mulling over the need for sympathetic 


understanding of corporate and job problems by the distaff 
side, U. S. Machine brought in 47 wives for a condensed 
version of the training course taken by their husbands. .. 32 
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| THE GREATEST 

| PURCHASING POWER THE 

_ WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN 
| APPRECIATIVELY ENVISIONS 
| THE SCOPE AND SERVICE 

| EXPERIENCED BY USE OF 

| THOMAS REGISTER 


For many years Uncle Sam has given 
Thomas Register a Contract at regular 
subscription rates... (exclusive in its 
field) .. . for one or more copies of each 
edition for substantially every important 
government proeurement office. It has 
also forwarded T.R. to all Consulates 
and other important government trade 
agencies throughout the world. Over 
1200 copies of the current 1951 edition 
to U.S. Government alone. 


Yet, this vast purchasing potential uses 
only a fraction of the total T.R. edition, 
95% of which is subscribed to and paid 
for by important private industry — 
representing, in addition to the enor- 
mous government buying, more than 60% 
of the total industrial purchasing power 
of all U.S. private industry. 


HABITUALLY CONSULTED BY ALL DEPARTMENT 

HEADS, REPRESENTING 60°% OF THE TOTAL 

INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING POWER OF THE JU. S., 

WHO ARE CONCERNED WITH WHAT TO BUY & 
WHERE TO BUY. 


96% ABC Paid Circulation 


THOMAS 
REGISTER 


| 461 EIGHTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Cherokee? Naw! Me Chevrolet! 


And Chevrolet’s doing a great job of reaching truck 
operators and salesmen’s car operators via Nation’s 
Business. With three-quarters of a million mass 
coverage of business management (the big book 
in its field), you can be sure Nation’s Business is 
being read by the men who buy cars and trucks by 
the hundreds as well as the thousands more who 
operate ten vehicles or less. For Nation’s Business 
covers 85% of the big firms, 47% of their top echelon 
... and dominates the $127 billion small business 
market as well. Ask your agency for the NB story. 
Nation’s Business, Washington 6, D. C. 


mass coverage of business management 
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or Who Forgot the Retailer ? 


: oe is a lady who was presold by 


consumer advertising. Nobody under- 


estimated her—in fact she was estimated 
beautifully. She wanted to buy, set out to 
buy, tried hard to buy. But somebody 
forgot the retailer and she couldn’t find 
what she wanted. So she bought a carload 
from the manufacturer and nobody lived 
happily ever after. 
* * * 

No matter how well a national advertiser 
gets his story across to the consumer, un- 
less his merchandise has been advertised 
to the trade, his pre-selling job is a fizzle. 

Trade paper advertising is insurance— 


the small premium which protects a large 


advertising investment. It helps move 
your merchandise into the channels of 
trade. It enables you to reach retailers— 
and educate their salesmen. It allows you 
to strengthen your competitive posi- 
tion by merchandising your consumer 
advertisements. 

There is an appropriate business paper 
which reaches your important merchan- 
dising groups, where your advertising can 
concentrate on filling the channels of dis- 
tribution in an editorial atmosphere 
conducive to sales. Ask your agency for 
recommendations about the right busi- 
ness papers to reach your logical markets. 


Or write us for suggestions. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1001 FIFTEENTH STREET, N.W. ¢ 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. © STerling 7535 


The national association of publishers 
of 129 trade, technical, scientific and 
professional magazines, having a 
combined circulation of 2,956,066... 
audited by ABC andCCA ... serving 
and promoting the business press of 
America ... bringing thousands of 


1S, 1982 


pages of specialized know-how and 
139,298 pages of advertising to men 
who make decisions in the trades, 
sciences, industries and professions 
... pinpointing your audience in 
the market of your choice. Write for 
complete list of NBP publications. 


TESTING? 


$y 
HERE ARE 


3 PRIME 
TEST MARKETS 


NOTHING ELSE- 


IS ADEQUATE 


ANYTHING ELSE- 
IS UNNECESSARY 


In these “SEPARATE SECONDARY" 
markets, outside papers have no in- 
fluence. To cover these markets — use 
the home-town papers . . . they get 
results! 


FORT SMITH 


ARKANSAS 

There are nearly a HALF - MILLION 
e Fort Smith market com- 

d of 10 Western Arkansas coun- 
sag 4 East-Central end 
counties. Circulation from the ae 
SIDE is nil — our papers, publis = 
morning, evening and Sunday, ~_ 
from the inside and penetrate the 


entire area. 35048 ABC 


couthwest American 
Sou! SMITH TIMES RECORD 


Southwest Gimes Record 


people in th 


BUY INA 
PACKAGE 


Here are 3 fine, 
low-cost markets 
that can be bought 
—on ONE Order— —> 
ONE Billing. = 


BARTLESVILLE 


OKLAHOMA ; 
i ing Zone 's 

Bartlesville Trading 
pe of nearly 200,000 
fective family buy'ng 
greatest of all Okla- 


composed 
people. Ef 
income is 


homa secondary markets. 
8809 ABC 
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OKMULGEE 


OKLAH OMA 

The Okmulgee Trade Are 
awe of over 250,000 People. In- 
Ustry, oil and Agriculture go to make 


YP Go market of 
money. of folks who spend 


@ b/d, a — 
Bate Y-Times 


Owned & Operated by 


SOUTHWESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Don W. Reynolds, Pres. 


a is com- 


Represented Nationally by 


ARKANSAS DAILIES 
SOUTHWEST DAILIES 


Sales Meetings—New Style 


Are sales meetings getting “‘softer” ? Recently, Louis H. Brendel 
merchandising director, James Thomas Chirurg Co., sat in on the 
sales meeting of a client. “I wouldn’t have known it was a sales 
meeting if the sales manager hadn’t told me when he invited me to 
attend. It was so calm!” 


The meeting was held in a hotel parlor-suite with the salesmen 
scattered around in a sort of circle. Some were in their shirt sleeves. 
some had their coats on, all were comfortable. At one side, the sales 
manager sat at a small table on which he had a few sheets of paper. 
The whole operation was like the pleasant informality of a troop of 
boy scouts gathered around a campfire with their leader. 


Although the meeting was scheduled to start at 9:00 A.M., the 
men were allowed to ‘chew the fat’ with their fellow salesmen 
until about 9:30. Then the sales manager quietly started reading 
the sales figures of the various salesmen: “Barnard, 1948—$93 000; 
1949—$164,000; 1950—$257,000; and for the first 9 months of 
1951—$232,000. You're sure to beat last year with 3 more months 
to go. You’ve done a fine job.”” He went through the records of each 
man this way, handing out the individual sales record sheets as he 
did so. If a man was new, or if territories had been split up—he 
understandingly pointed this out so that the new man or the men 
affected might not be embarrassed. 


After this, the sales manager explained what the company’s prob- 
lems were in getting scarce metals from the government. Men in- 
quired how they might assist and the subject was freely discussed. 
This naturally led into the subject of “deliveries” and the oppor- 
tunities for unloading obsolete stocks. All problems were talked over 
openly and all men were urged to make suggestions and enter into 
the comments. 


The best way to distribute catalogs to prospects and how to keep 
them up-to-date was the next subject to be discussed. Then the s.m. 
mentioned that one salesman had driven his car 55,000 miles in 
slightly more than a year and that this was too much. Now, thought 
Mr. Brendel, this meeting is going to get back into character. Now 
the s.m. is going to “beat their ears down” and it’ll seem more like 
the standard pattern for meetings. But no! The sales manager con- 
tinued by saying that if a salesman traveled that much he probably 
would become unhappy, since he would not be getting home often 
enough. Surely, something was wrong when a s.m. became con- 
cerned about the effects of excessive traveling on the home life of 
his men. In the familiar sales meeting pattern, the beef about too 
much traveling has 3 simple admonitions: (1) any salesman who 
drives a car that much is doing it solely to collect unjustified mileage 
and he’d better “knock it off”; (2) it is impossible for him to sit in 
the driver’s seat that much and still make his required nine calls per 
day, and he’d better “snap out of it”; (3) if a salesman spends that 
much time driving, it is proof enough that he is suffering from 
“pretzel routing’ and doubling back—the result of poor advance 
planning on the part of the salesman—and if the peddler doesn’t 
want to become a corporal in the army of unemployed, he'd better 
mend his ways. 


At that point, three other salesmen broke into the discussion, ad- 
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Indianapolis... 


«a BALANCED 


market! 


Diversified industry and rich, productive agriculture give 
the Indianapolis market perfect balance . . . like Hoosier 
Hank on his bicycle. That means steady sales for you. Here's 
a market that's independent of any single industry or small 
group of industries. More than 2,200 manufacturers have 


made Indianapolis a thriving industrial community. At the 
same time, the city is located in the midst of one of the 
nation’s richest farming areas. 87% of the market area is 
devoted to farms that produce 80% of Indiana's huge 


farm income. 


This wonderful balance means steady sales, less susceptible 


to fluctuations. The Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis 
News, Indiana's two largest dailies, go to over 350,000 


Hoosier Hank 


families in the area. They give you saturation coverage of 


this outstanding metropolitan market, plus an effective bonus 


coverage of the 44 surrounding counties. Write for complete 


market information today. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY + NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


| EYOUR FIRST TEAM FOR SALES IN INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS / (A—_/ 
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Distorted opinions 
aren't funny 


Distorted opinions about your com- 
pany, your product, or your industry 
can have serious consequences. 


One of the best ways to keep public 
opinion on the right track is to see to 
it that America’s school teachers 
know the true picture. Teachers speak 
with the voice of authority to 26,000,- 
000 school-age youngsters. What the 
teacher says in the classroom is re- 
flected in millions of homes, has com- 
munity-wide impact. 


Tell teachers about your company or 
your industry in the 44 State Teach- 
ers Magazines. Each of these in- 
dividually published magazines cov- 
ers the educational field in one state. 
Combined circulation is 839,934. 
Write for free folder, “My Teacher 
Says ” to Georgia C. Rawson, 
Executive Vice President, State 
Teachers Magazines, 309 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


We're so proud of our baby, THE BAYONNE TIMES, 
that we want everyone to know about it—So just 
ask us for a copy—we’ll be proud to send you one. 
Then you too will see why— 


“BAYONNE CANNOT BE SOLD 
FROM THE OUTSIDE" 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
BOGNER & MARTIN 


mitting that they drove, respectively, 48,000, 40,000 and 35,000 
miles per year. Mr. Brendel slid from his chair and hit the carpeted 
floor with a soft thud. It was beyond his comprehension to hear men 
courting disaster by voluntarily confessing such derelictions. The sales 
manager frankly admitted that he didn’t have any solution to the 
problem. He suggested that the salesmen study their territories to 
see whether they might be happier if they lived in another part of 
them. He added that he’d be interested in hearing any ideas they 
might suggest and went on to the next subject. 


That part of the sales meeting was ended on schedule at 11:00 
A.M. and the men then went for a trip through the plant. As Mr. 
Brendel walked down the stairs, he couldn’t help but think that 
he had never seen so much accomplished in a sales meeting in an 
hour and a half, and completely without screaming or bloodshed. 


Mr. Brendel admits that he hasn’t attended enough sales meetings 
to know whether this is a national trend or not, but he sincerely 
hopes so. For, like a lot of other salesmen, he has had enough of the 
brow-beating, bullying type of meeting. He is fed up hearing execu- 
tives start off their messages to their sales forces by sarcastically 
reminding them that their services aren’t needed because under 
today’s easy-selling conditions, the company could use Western 
Union boys to pick up all the orders it needs. 


Kill ‘Em With Kindness? 


There are two different philosophies of handling a sales force, 
just as there are two distinct techniques for handling men in a 
military organization. Readers, who have had military service, will 
remember the one group of officers who won their loyal performance 
through a sympathetic understanding and kindliness. They’ll also 
remember another group of martinets who scared men into obedience. 


He also has sat in on sales meetings where the top brass would 
tolerate no criticism, either constructive or otherwise, by company 
salesmen. The meetings consisted of a series of executive monologues. 


In contrast he witnessed a second sales meeting in which the three 
head men repeatedly encouraged their salesmen to sound off. A number 
of field men accepted the invitation and lashed out vigorously at the 
factory’s inability to make deliveries and all the other “gripes” that 
they had accumulated during the past year. Interestingly, the gen- 
eral sales manager sided with his salesmen against the other depart- 
ments in almost all cases. A better example of democracy at work 
would be hard to find, but this freedom to cut in with a squawk 
almost at will has one definite drawback. It makes the scheduling of 
a series of speakers almost impossible since the correct timing of 
these “beefs” cannot be estimated in advance, and after an hour or 
so the time table can be thrown away. This is of minor importance, 
however. The big thing is that after three days of meetings, every 
last field man has had a chance to “get everything off his chest” and 
feels better as a result. The management has had to listen to a lot 
of criticism, but it has been seasoned with a large number of new 
ideas, helpful suggestions and intimate reports of how their com- 
petitors are doing this and that. 


An outsider stepping into such a meeting would be amazed at 
three things: (1) The disarming frankness with which management 
discusses all phases of operations, even to candidly admitting mis- 
takes it may have made in decisions; (2) the complete freedom 
allowed to every salesman to speak his piece without fear of being 
shushed or sent to the salt mines in Siberia for daring to question 
the Gods at headquarters; (3) the ability of the executives to “take 
it’ without throttling the salesmen or retaliating but rather drawing 
them out and seemingly inviting criticism. 


Is this new type of sales meeting a definite trend? Or has Mr. 
Brendel struck isolated cases? What do other SM readers report? 
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Tizzy on 38th St. 


Every once in a while an industry gets the cockeyed idea that a 
prime obligation of its customers is to keep members of that industry, 
individually and collectively, in a healthy state of prosperity. At the 
moment, it is New York’s women’s hat makers who appear to be 
suffering from an acute case of myopia. 


It all started when the editors of women’s home service publica- 
tions, taking a look at their readers’ needs and wants, decided to 
‘tell them how to make their own hats at home—for as little as 50 
cents. Lily Daché, John Frederics, and others who probably wouldn’t 
dream of turning out a little 50-cent number, lent a hand to these 
editors. 


Now a spokesman for the industry asks: ‘Have They Gone ‘Nuts’ 
Uptown?” Isn’t it the other way around? We always thought it 
was the industry that should serve the buyer. 


Is Sales Training Effective? 


If it is, why not devise a suitable yardstick and measure its effec- 
tiveness. That is the suggestion presented to both sales training 
directors and to top sales management by Dr. J. S. Schiff, supervisor, 
Sales Training Unit, Midtown Business Center, City College of 
New York in a recent speech. 


We think Dr. Schiff has made a sound suggestion and that he is 
eminently qualified to offer it. He heads up what probably is the 
only city-operated college unit which turns in a net profit on its 
operations. 


Dr. Schiff has researched the literature on efforts to measure the 
effectiveness of sales training. He finds just three instances, one in 
1930, another in 1938, and the third, an experiment conducted by 
Armstrong Cork in 1941. ‘Considering the vast sum expended for 
sales training,” points out Dr. Schiff, “the lack of efforts to justify 
these expenditures through scientific appraisal of their results is quite 
remarkable. What are the reasons for this failure? Is it possible that 
the effectiveness of sales training cannot be measured ?” 


If the effectiveness of point-of-purchase can be evaluated, if adver- 
tising copy can be checked, and if reaction to editorial material can 
be recorded, it hardly can be argued that the results obtained by sales 
training cannot likewise be put to some kind of test. 


One of the reasons advanced by Dr. Schiff for management’s 
failure to demand some evidence of usefulness is the high degree of 
acceptance which the idea of sales training now enjoys. It seems to be 
simply a case of the idea being good and the belief that follows auto- 
matically that the execution will be equally as good. 


Is there a dollars and cents reason for the belief that sales training 
effectiveness should be measured? “The costs of training salesmen,” 
Dr. Schiff points out, “have grown into a significant portion of the 
total costs of distribution. For example, 500 executives representing 
companies employing more than 20,000 salesmen responded to a 
survey conducted by National Sales Executives and indicated that it 
costs them approximately $2,000 to train a salesman today, and a 
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THE MODERN 
BLACKBOARD 


For 


Teachers, Lecturers, 


Demonstrators, 


Training Instructors 


THE SPEAKER always 
FACES THE AUDIENCE 


Suite / 
e 

A unique, self-operated pro- 
jector that throws the pro- 
jected images over the 
m™ speaker's shoulder permit- 
ting him to face his audience 
at all times...uses 34%4°x 4” 
film slides or coated acetate 
for dramatic visual presen- 
Portable tations. 

Lightweight (only 7 Ibs.) 


Easy to use 


For use in Industry, Ad- 
vertising Agencies, Sales 
Groups, Schools, and Train- 
ing Centers. 

The price of Screen Scriber is $61.00. For more complete details, 
write our National Distributor, Burke & James, Inc. (Dept. 42), 
321 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


BARDWELL & McALISTER, Inc. 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


The G onri i 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS T 
364.123 DAILY © 293,426 SUNDAY. 
| REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 


HIGHEST 
MEDIAN INCOME 3 


IN DEFENSE U.S. CITIES 
CONTRACTS SINCE 
JULY, 1950 


BIG 
BUSINESS | 


/ 
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, 


WORK FORCE OF A i 
1,452,000 PEOPLE ‘gam i 
EARNING I 
100 MILLIONS 
WEEKLY 


885,000 
AUTOMOBILES 


60% 


Use THE NEWS’ 
hich concentration 
5 805,000 OF DETROIT 


to get it at FAMILIES FAMILIES LIVE IN 


LOWEST COST! SINGLE DETACHED 
HOMES 


Detroit News’ coverage is densest where business volume is greatest. 957% 
of The News’ total weekday circulation is focused in the Detroit retail 
trading zone ... the 6-county area that embraces the most rapid-growing 
communities in Michigan, and is the source of practically all retail trade 
for Detroit advertisers. In this most vital of all buying areas, The News 
delivers 89,259 more circulation than the morning paper, and 42,769 
more than the other evening paper. That’s why advertisers place practi- 
cally as much linage in THE NEWS as in both other papers combined. 


s 459,808 
The Detroit News wees cee“ 
THE HOME NEWSPAPER 565,718 


highest Sundoy trading 
area circulation. 


A. B. C. figures for 6-month period 
ending September 30, 1951 


owners and operators of radio stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 


Eastern Offices: 110 E 42nd St., New York 17—under management of A. H. KUCH + Western Offices: JOHN E LUTZ CO., Tribune Téwer, Chicago 
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ne year period is required for training. The total costs for training 
‘placements for this group alone, therefore, should amount to $40 
illion.” 


We think that Dr. Schiff has made a point. Next step: To devise 
pecific ways to carry out the idea. 


Can They Make This Sale? 


We tip our hat to Westinghouse Electric Corp. for its willingness 
to tackle one of America’s toughest marketing problems: how to get 
out the vote. 


Westinghouse has just announced it will pick up the tab for a 
|3-week nonpartisan ‘““Get-Out-the-Vote” campaign over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System’s TV and radio networks. In addition, the 
‘ompany will sponsor coverage of both Republican and Democratic 
national nominating conventions, and election returns on the night 


of November 4. 


It’s a sad commentary on the salesmanship of our politicians that 
they've never been able to interest more than 50% of the eligible 
voters of the Nation in using their right to register and to vote in a 
national election. The showing, in ‘‘off-year’’ Congressional elections, 
and in purely local contests, is even worse. For a variety of reasons, 
one out of two adults is indifferent year-in and year-out to one of 
the best products of the American system of Government. 


Is Representative Charles B. Brownson (R., Ind.) right when he 
declares, “Politicians are generally good salesmen, but bad sales man- 
agers.’ Congressman Brownson, who started as a door-to-door sales- 
man for Real Silk and is now president of Central Wallpaper and 
Paint Co., probably is the only Congressman who has a marketing 
map (See SALEs MANAGEMENT, Nov. 20, 1951, page 86) in the 


House Office Building. 


If politicians are good salesmen and bad sales managers it means 
they are selling only the easy customers—the ones who have an 
inherent interest in their right to vote. Perhaps it’s easy for them 
to work a well-developed territory, and perhaps they shun the hard 
spadework necessary to win new customers. Instead of enlarging the 
electorate, they've been spending their energy and money in trying 
to woo customers from each other. That’s bad sales managing—a 
narrow concept of the job to be done. 


The Westinghouse-sponsored ‘‘Get-Out-the-Vote” campaign will 
start in August and continue until the night of the election. Equal 
time will be offered to both Democrats and Republicans to present 
their campaign issues through their candidates and other leading 
political figures. The coverage will be seen and heard in hundreds 
of major markets, and this will be the first time the conventions can 
be seen on a national TV network. 


“Westinghouse is bringing the conventions, the election, the can- 
didates and the campaign issues to the American people to stimulate 
maximum interest in the world’s greatest demonstration of democracy 
at its best,” says J. M. McKibbin, Westinghouse vice-president in 
charge of consumer products. “We have planned this program to 
help produce the biggest turnout of well-informed voters in the his- 
tory of American elections.” 


The company is scheduling the kind of programming which wins 
audiences. But it will be up to the political managers to present their 
“commercials.” If they interest only the active voters, and fail to 
arouse the 50% who think they are not concerned, they will have 
left our biggest marketing problem unsolved. Westinghouse has pro- 
vided the politicians with the markets and with the media. We hope 
that the politicians of both parties will grasp this opportunity. 
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One of a series of ads prepared by 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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His business paper ... of course 


No man who takes his job seriously 
takes his business paper lightly. The 
Best Informed Men in your Field read 
every issue . . . Straight through. They 
can’t afford not to. New ideas, new 
products, new methods, new tech- 
niques crop up one-a-minute. You need 
the continuous touch with facts, news 
and “‘how-to” that only your business 
paper provides. The editors continu- 
ously scout the field for you; advertis- 
ers report new products, new profit 
angles, new sources. Cover-to-cover 
reading makes you one of the Best 
Informed Men in your field, too. 


This business paper is a member 
of the Associated Business Pub- 
lications. It’s a paid-circulation 
paper . . . which means the edi- 
tors must keep their magazines 
well sold, well read. They meet 
other editors in clinics, confer- 
ences and courses... working to 
make a good paper a better 
paper, to serve you in more ways. 
Your business paper is worth 
every minute you spend with it! 
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NEXT ISSUE the Best Informed 
Men in your Field will be reading... 


Adventures in Shopping 


. more true-life reports on how 
sales are lost at retail . . . why they 
. and what manufacturers can 
do to serve the buying public bet- 


and to lower distribution 


Coming .. . 


..- inthe February 1 issue of 
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FREE ADVICE TO THE PENNSY 


ne of our readers may remember a more than gentle 
ha-tisement we gave the Pennsylvania Railroad a few 
ve back—on its poor human relations program and 
the antiquity of some of its vehicles. Again, speaking 
bot!: as a citizen and as a stockholder (very minor) in 
tha: huge railway system, we give them a good tip. 


You recall the story of the Czech engineer who 
ied the Iron Curtain border in the runaway train. 
That daring patriot who risked his life for freedom is 
now in this country and working for the Lionel Corp., 
makers of model trains. 


\Ve aren’t trying to upset that relationship—which we 
hope is a very pleasant one for both the engineer and 
his employers—by saying that some railroad (and why 
not the Pennsy?) is missing a wonderful publicity break, 
as well as an opportunity to provide constructive propa- 
ganda which could be used by both the Voice of America 
and Radio Free Europe. 


For a sum in the neighborhood of $200, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company could give this Czech engineer 
10 shares of stock and thus make him a ‘“‘capitalist” in 
the true sense of the word. 


\nd why doesn’t the Association of American Rail- 
roads arrange to route him around the country as a 
“guest engineer” on some of the famous trains? The 
railroads want and need good publicity to counterbalance 
the growing trend toward air travel. 


MILLIONS OF 
Married Couples 


IN THE U.S. 


1930 1940 


1947 1949 1951 
APRIL ——~~—- 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, MW. Y. am 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the Editor of Sales Management for the fortnight ending January 15, 1952 


BABIES—AND ECONOMIC PLANNING 


We find ourselves on the middle road between those 
who want more economic planning and those who want 
none of it. We feel that no individual or group of in- 
dividuals is smart enough to map out—and then carry 
out—a precise and detailed program for the future, but 
just as every private business should plan its future, so 
we believe that business and governmental leaders should 
get together and do some thinking for the future basic 
needs of the country—such as, for example, to work up 
a few alternative plans for the day when there is a rapid 
stepdown in foreign aid and defense spending. 


We got to thinking about the inability of even the 
wisest individuals to predict very far ahead into the fu- 
ture when we read some of the current figures on the 
size of the U.S.A. population and the number of mar- 
riages and births. : 


Several years ago officials of the Census Bureau, aided 
and abetted by economists and statisticians in private 
business, came up with a projection of population figures, 
1940 through 1975. They were in agreement that the 
rate of population growth was going to shrink very 
rapidly and that soon we were going to be a nation of 
old people. 


Apparently they made this prediction after studying 
the record of the 30’s, when the nation was both peaceful 
and economically depressed. They did not forecast either 
war or prosperity. 


In 1951 there were nearly four million births, up 
markedly from 1950 and slightly greater than the previ- 
ous all-time high in 1947. 


As Willard Kiplingér points out, when people feel 
prosperous they have babies and when military services 
threaten they hasten marriages—and babies. 


New families are being created by marriages at a 
rate exceeding 1,500,000 each year. There may be a 
drop for the next few years but in the late 50’s and 
early 60’s the marriage rate will bound up again, reflect- 
ing the birth boom that started in 1941. 


Much new business is made by these marriages, births 
and new households. The need for new homes and 
equipment will certainly help to level out any recession 
that comes when there is a letdown in defense spending. 


The Kiplinger Washington agency points out in its 
December 21 news letter that our principal national asset 
is people, that our wealth is people, that other things are 
secondary and incidental. “Everything now points to a 
growing, expanding, dynamic America. There may be 
troubles and temporary setbacks but a people like ours has 
a lot of length to run and the long range future 
seems wholesome.” The entire contents of that December 
21 Washington letter of Kiplinger dealt with population 
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and people and we recommend it highly to our readers. 
Mr. Kiplinger tells us that he will be glad to send a 
copy free to any of our readers, Address Kiplinger Wash- 
ington Agency, 1729 H Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


BRANCH VOLUME EQUALS DOWNTOWN 

If developments in the New York area are typical, 
and we believe they are, branch stores have more than 
doubled in number during the past five years and subur- 


ban retail sales now equal the sales of the big downtown 
establishments. 


A study made by the Regional Plan Association, Inc. 
in New York shows that branch stores of the big Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn and Newark establishments now equal 
the sales of the home stores. ‘The report says that while 
the volume of Manhattan retail sales, when adjusted 
for the decrease in the dollar’s value, has not increased 
over the last two decades, and while Brooklyn and New- 
ark retail sales increased less than 25¢¢, retail sales of the 
suburban area have gone up more than 60¢¢. 


31 stores in Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx and Newark 
have set up a total of 80 suburban branch stores in the 
metropolitan area, of which 30 are in the Westchester- 
Fairfield sector to the north of Manhattan, 29 in Long 
Island and 21 in northern New Jersey. 


ADVENTURES IN SERVICING 


Our first-of-the-month feature, “Adventures in Shop- 
ping,’ stimulates lots of interesting letters from readers 
and several recent ones have dealt with the problem of 
servicing. 


One subscriber in a small Pennsylvania city tells of 
some frustrating experiences he has had recently with one 
of the largest and most respected makers of office equip- 
ment. [he salesman didn’t have to do any selling; the 
company was pre-sold on a particular machine and called 
in the salesman only to formally place the order. Then 
he goes on to say: 


“We received the machine but discovered we needed a 
special carbon paper. We had to order this out of Chi- 
cago. We needed a special table for the machine. We had 
to order this out of New York. Other manufacturers 
ot business machines have enough interest in the customer 
to have these items available when they deliver new 
equipment. 


“After using the machine—salesman demonstration— 
it was discovered the invoices we are presently using are 
too long, so we revised these to fit the machine, placed 
our order with the printer—and then came the payoff. 
... The salesman attended a sales meeting and learned, 
during a question and discussion period, that this machine 
can handle invoices 23 inches long—ours are 13 inches.” 


This big corporation, which is superior in production 
efficiency, seems short in providing its salesmen with 
product information and facts. They have left a good 
customer unhappy and dissatisfied. 


On the credit side of the ledger, Bert Fisch, sales 
manager of H. J. Justin & Sons, Fort Worth, reports 
on the length to which Heatilator, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 
goes to satisfy a customer. 
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During the early stages of World War II, subs. iber 
Fisch was in the market for a Heatilator in a new \\me 
he was planning; none was available in Fort Wort! but 
the Justin representative in Oklahoma located one and 
shipped it to Fort Worth then materials be ime 
critical and it wasn’t till 1949 that he could go ad 
with the building of the house. Soon afterward cam the 
discovery that the fireplace had not been installed | op- 
erly and in early 1950 he took it up with the maxers, 
Remember that this was only a sale of a $70 item thr: ugh 
a distributor, but Heatilator, Inc. advised him that \ hen 
their factory representative reached Fort Wort! he 
would inspect the fireplace and make suggestions. ‘~ his 
called for a 50-mile round trip drive out in the cou utry 
but the Heatilator man made the trip without pretest 
or quibbling and after an examination of the installation, 
made recommendations that eliminated the need ot ‘ear- 
ing down the entire fireplace. 


‘“Heatilator did not want it to be said that one of 
their fireplaces did not work satisfactorily. They could 
easily have explained to me that if it had been properly 
installed no difficulty would have been experienced. But 
they were not satisfied with that. They sent a representa- 
tive, and I think this type of salesmanship deserves com- 
mendation.” 


We agree. For a company that wants to be in business 
tomorrow, as well as today, no sale is completed until the 
buyer is satisfied. 


WAGE BOARD HANDLES 
UNION SALESMEN 


Frank Pesveyc, President of the Sales Executives Club 
of Northern New Jersey, picked a flaw in our December 
15 piece on “Do's and Don'ts on Sales Salaries and 
Commissions.” 


We quoted from the official SSB release. “this regula- 
tion applies to employes subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Salary Stabilization Board.” 


That’s the hitch. Under ESA general order 8, section 
401, dated 9/27/51, the SSB was given jurisdiction by 
Eric Johnston over all salesmen except those who belong 
to unions. 


Driver-salesmen, as pointed out before, come un 
the Wage board, and so, it seems, do unionized insurance 
salesmen. 


The Wage board has not issued, as vet, any special 
regulation covering salesmen. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


Businesses- that - are - bigger - than - most- people - believ 
them-to-be: 


According to one of the producers in the field, t! 
makers of greeting cards in 1951 split a gross volume 
$700 million . our pooches gobbled up $200 milli: 
worth of food prepared especially for them by such co: 
panies as General Foods, Quaker Oats, Swift, Wils: 
and Armour. 


PHILIP SALISBUR\ 
Editor 
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“Had to have more time to handle all those lowa 


orders the Des Moines Sunday Register is bringing us!” 


Any time you would like to know the Iowa kind of sales 
response, just say the words: the Des Moines Sunday Register! 

Here’s coverage of more than a big city—you round up a 
whole state. Through this single selling medium, you spend 
the day with 3 out of 5 of a// lowa families. 

Better buying families they are, too—representing the 
cream of this huge 3% billion dollar double-feature market 
where urban spending exceeds big Philadelphia or Boston 

. and where farm earnings are the envy of the world. 

The Des Moines Sunday Register delivers it all—family 
coverage of from 50% to complete domination in 79 out of 
lowa’s 99 counties; 40% to 49% in 12 counties more; at 
least 21% in the few others. Milline rate $1.86. 
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MARKET RANKING AMONG 
AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 


ABC CIRCULATION Sept. 30, 1951: 
Daily, 371,459—Sunday, 536,752 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER anv TRIBUNE 


Gardner Cowles, President 


Represented by: 


Scolaro, Meeker & Scott—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
Doyle & Hawley—Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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‘lo serve 
Mid- 


America 


.. Lhe Productive Heart of the Nation 


Phe Prudential will establish a new Mid-America Home Office in Chicago 
S 


“Localized” Management 
Pays Off for Prudential 


Regional home office set-up starts to regain original 
“friendly society" spirit and control of third largest 


U. S. corporation and widest-selling life underwriter. 
Against 600 rivals, the plan already is lifting sales. 


If you think dinosaurs are long 
dead, consider today’s great corpora- 
tions. ‘hey have a body sprawling 
across a continent or a world. And 
in some distant metropolis—remote 
and aloof from, and thus almost 
alien to the millions they serve— 
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they have a head. 

The head has not grown propor- 
tionately with the body. 

There’s also the question of 
whether such dinosaurs can have a 
heart. 

Anti-big business forces would dis- 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


MID-AMERICA HOME OFFICE 
will serve nine states from 
a new Chicago _ skyscraper. 


pose of the problem simply by draw- 
ing and quartering the creatures. 
Thus they would make all dinosaurs 
as dead as dodoes. 

Prudential Insurance Company of 
America has set out to solve its on 
bigness problem by complement’ »g 
its corporate head in Newark, N. 
with regional heads in Los Ange!’s, 
Toronto, Houston, Chicago and other 
strategic points. 

These “regional home offices” 2:¢ 
being given the authority, the p::- 
sonnel and facilities to serve Pru- 
dential customers, and to reach Pr 
dential prospects, better and fastcr. 
The theory is that the regional office 
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to know folks more intimately 
a “local company,” it can 
ins and operations more closely 
irea’s needs and opportunities. 
in also compete more effec- 
gainst regional rivals. 
|. Carrol M. Shanks became 
it in 1946, Prudential had 
primarily by widening and de- 
¢ out from a growing group 
ldings on Newark’s Broad 
Currently, these buildings 
Shanks, some 35 vice-presidents 
|,000 others. Here are still set 
jlicies and many of the pro- 
edures for 34,000 other Pruden- 
tialites throughout this country and 
Canada. 

Of course, over the last 76 years, 
Prudential had to open branch and 
local ofices—of which there are now 
|,320—to facilitate and expand such 
functions as selling insurance and of 
nvesting safely and profitably the 
premiums the policyholders paid. And 
then there had to be regional super- 
vision of the branches. 

But all this, until Shanks intro- 
duced decentralization, was actively 
lirected by Newark... 

Even among big businesses, Pru- 
lential is Big. 

In the five weeks between the time 
| write these words and the time they 
wre published, Prudential’s assets will 
have risen $60 million. Since 1875, 
they have expanded—entirely with- 
uit benefit of corporate merger or 
acquisition —to $9.5 billion. Right 
now Prudential is third in size, after 
American Telephone and Metropoli- 
tan Life, among all U. S. corpora- 
tions. And it is gaining on the Met. 

With Equitable and New York 
Life, Metropolitan and Prudential 
torm the Big Four of life insurance. 
These four have combined assets of 
nearly $32 billion, or almost half of 
all the assets of all the 600-odd life 
insurance companies in the country. 

Today, Prudential has more than 
27 million policyholders. It holds 
more mortgages on homes, farms and 
businesses than any other private 
lender, The face value of its 37 mil- 
lion policies is nearly $36 billion. 
Already it sells one-eighth of all new 
ndustrial, ordinary and group life 
ombined. And early in 1952 it is 

ng individual sickness and acci- 


it with all this, Prudential still 
to sell. Its big, nation-wide rivals 
tough. Smaller and_ regional 
ls—and in 14 years the number 
‘gal reserve life companies in the 
5. has increased two-thirds—make 
most of their progressiveness, 

flexibility and their ability to 
ess local loyalties. 


.lso—speaking of monopolies—a 
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PRESIDENT SHANKS and Vice-President Harry Volk, in charge at L.A., open the office. 


END OF TRAIL—Some Prudentialites and families who took the long trek from Newark. 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE was opened in Toronto in 1950 to serve the Dominion. 


BIT OF GIBRALTAR is giver by Vice-President Green (I.) to Air Marshal Lord Portal. 


PRUDENTIAL "LOCALIZES" in Canada. Ads tell progress of each province. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


bigger rival than all life insu. ance 
a together will soon pe 
Uncle Sam. Combined value o° life 
insurance in force under the S>cial 
Security Act, Veterans Admin stra- 
tion, Railroad Retirement Act and 

Civil Service have been estimate! to 
total $325 billion. 

Against such contenders, Pri den- 
tial still has been able to add to» its 
pile of assets at a rate of about a 
half-billion dollars a year. In ‘950 
its income was just a shade under 
$1.5 billion. Nearly four-fifths of 
this came from insurance premiums 
and annuities, and the rest from in- 
terest, dividends, rent and net profit 
from sale or adjustment of net value 
of assets. More than a _ half-billion 
went to build reserves. 

Of the current $9.5 billion assets, 
nearly $3.6 billion is invested in mort- 
gage loans on real estate; about $1.7 
billion in U. S. Government bonds 
and bills, and about $2.9 billion, in 
order, in industrial and miscellaneous 
bonds, and in public utility, railroad, 
Canadian (Government, and _ state, 
provincial, county and = municipal 
bonds. Only about $300 million—or 
3% of total assets—is held in com- 
mon: and preferred stocks. 

Law and prudence both determine 
these proportions. 

Still the Celler committee of Con- 
gress in 1949 accused the big insur- 
ance companies of “drying up the 
springs of risk capital.” 

Carrol Shanks replied that those 
who seek to spread the ownership of 
stocks should go out and sell them 
‘to the small man 

“That,” he added, “is the way we 
sell insurance.” P 

That was the way John Fairfield 
Dryden sold industrial insurance. 

Prudential Friendly Society, which 
Dryden launched in 1875, introduced 
in this country small weekly payment 
insurance, bought largely to cover 
the costs of burial. Both the instal- 
ment idea and the name were bor- 
rowed from the successful Prudential 
Assurance Company of London. ‘| he 
English company gave Dryden and 
his associates their advice and bli 
ing. 

In England this type of insurance 
was called “industrial’’ because it 
was bought mainly by men and 
women who worked in the mils. 
Dryden and others presented it !e- 
fore groups in Newark factories, at 
lunch hour and after work. They 
also peddled it from door to docr, 
offering rates as low as 3 cents a 
week, to “small men” and their fanii- 
lies, in their homes. 

America had not yet emerged from 
the depression of the *70’s, and ey 
at such painless rates the idea took 
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selling. In fact the basic idea 
 . surance itself still had to be sold. 

t Dryden learned that in New- 
ark » 1875 workers were earning an 
ave age of only $513 a year, and 
spe ding $521. Most of them couldn’t 
sa\' enough even to die decently... 

rn in Maine, he had tried to 


sel! ordinary life insurance for Aetna 
al Travelers. But for a decade be- 
for Prudential finally was born the 
ide. of “poor man’s insurance” ob- 
sessed him. He struggled to raise 


cap tal to realize it. 
rhaps luck favors those with 
faith and energy. 

\mong his early advertising ef- 
forts. Dryden wrote a brochure. Pru- 
dential Friendly Society promised to 
“its members, male and female, from 
infancy to old age, aid when sick, a 
pension when old, and a burial fund 
at death. 

“The Prudential, from its adapta- 
tion to all the various conditions of 
life . . . from the considerations of 
prudence and the incentive to duty 
which it presents, commends itseif to 
all classes.’’ 

Today, the company is re-com- 
mending itself to people in all classes 
and in all areas. 

Decentralization was Carrol 
Shanks’ idea. Minnesota-born, Idaho- 


farm-bred, former shoe salesman and ° 


lawyer, he had nursed it as executive 
vice-president before becoming Pru- 
dential’s seventh president. Its com- 
pletion may take 10 years more and 
the solution of plenty of problems. 
But Shanks is quite sure now that it 
will be worth all the time and effort 
that must be put into it. 

In March 1947 he announced that 
Prudential would start, as ‘“‘an experi- 
ment,” a Western Home Office at 
Los Angeles, to serve the 11 Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast states 
and Hawaii. This office was formally 
launched in its own new building on 
Prudential Square and Wilshire 
Boulevard in the fall of 1948. 

lhen, in September 1950, a Cana- 
dian Head Office (and even Newark 
is known only as the home office) 
Went to work in the new Bank of 
Nova Scotia building in Toronto. 

\t Newark headquarters since last 
J le a pilot group has been getting 
th ngs organized to take over, next 
Si:nmer, a new 18-story Southwest- 
e:: Home Office building near the 
> amrock Hotel in Houston. 

{nd at a dinner in Chicago last 

irch, Shanks told plans for a $30 

lion, 41-story ‘Mid-America’ 
F ome Office building, air rights for 
\ ich were obtained on the east side 
© Michigan Avenue over Illinois 
€ ntral and Michigan Central tracks 
(continued on page 117) 
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"HOUSTON" IN NEWARK—Vice-President Fleetwood has his pilot operation rolling 


DECENTRALIZER—In charge of Pruden- 
tial's decentralization program — whicr 
eventually will divide the entire business 
into eight largely-autonomous regions—is 
Valentine Howell, executive vice-president 
and actuary of this $9.5 billion corporation 


FROM SALESMAN TO PRESIDENT... 
is getting to be a national sport. The la 
salesman to make the top spot in his comp 
is John R. Hoover, a Dixieland jazz ad 
who’s been B. F. Goodrich Chemical C 
sales v-p. A man of many facets, most of wl 
would seem to be at war but which he’s sig 
to an armed truce, he began with Goodrich ; 
25 as a chemist. Next he was in the Footwear 
Division as a technical man. He continued 
move up (despite the fact that he once pla 
fully tossed a slab of rubber at a_ fell 
worker and hit a v-p instead). Instead 
getting fired for his notorious puns and addic 
tion to practical jokes he was promoted to 
manager of the works laboratories. “Instead 
of but not because of,” he says. He got into 
sales because he was sent to the Chemical 
Exposition as a technical man. When Good- 
rich saw the bang-up job he did with the public it made him assistant sales manager 
of the Rubber Lined Equipment Department. He believes that a sales approach has 
to be built around each salesman’s personality, that a salesman should know his product 
and his customer, that he should be helpful, sincere, use his imagination—and be him- 
self. And look where Jack Hoover got by being himse/f. 


They're in the News 


DOUBLING IN BRASS ... may be like rubbing the 
head and patting the stomach to some people. But The 
Dow Chemical Co.’s Clayton Shoemaker—who’s been the 
company’s eastern sales manager—is merely doubling in 
plastics. For Clay Shoemaker will be president of two new 
wholly-owned Dow subsidiaries — Dow Chemical Inter- 
American Limited and Dow Chemical International Lim- 
ited. The first will handle Dow’s business affairs in Mexico, 
Central and South America, the West Indies. The second 
will do the same job in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia. 
They'll also take over the functions of Dow’s present Export 
Sales Department—which is where Clay Shoemaker comes 
in and why he’s as logical for the jobs as mustard for a hot 
dog. Shoemaker joined Dow in 1937; he didn’t come in as 
a big-time sales manager. . . . His first job was on the New 
York sales staff. But two years later Dow brought him to 
Midland headquarters as manager of plastic sales. And five 
vears after he joined the company he was eastern sales man- 
ager. He was born in Elmira, N. Y., came out of the U. of 
Michigan with an engineering degree. His son is following 


in his footsteps. He, too, is a Dow employe. 
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“IF YOU'D BEEN A WOMAN ...." says Red Mot- 
ley’s wife, “you’d be loose. You just can’t say ‘no!’ ”’ 
Maybe that’s why he’s just accepted the invitation of 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer to chair the National 
Distribution Council. . . . Maybe that’s why this 
indetatigable president of Parade last year made about 
115 speeches (He can’t remember the exact figure.) 
to thousands of salesmen and executives, traveled 
some 75,000-air miles to do it. Nobody but nobody 
but Arthur Harrison Motley, whose red-penciled 
“Red” at the bottom of his letters is his hallmark 
could possibly maintain such a schedule. And only 
someone at once as garrulous and imaginative as Red 
could give three basic type speeches to three basic type 
audiences (sales, management, professional) and 
tailor them to the particular audience at hand. To 
management he often says such things as “individual 
management should remember how it reacted when it 
was on the way up.” To professional men he has said, 
“We are a free people and freedoms are never lost 
except through disuse.” To salesmen he says what he 


believes very deeply: that no career offers the oppor- 


tunities, the challenges of salesmanship. But he frank- 
ly admits he has no panacea for the world’s problems—nor the individual’s. At one 
time Red had planned to be a Broadway producer, dropped the idea to become secre- 
tary to a fraternal organization. Then selling hit him like a bad case of infatuation. 
And he’s been infecting people ever since. 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


MEDIA MAN ... is John B. Lanigan . .. For the past 
three years he’s been a specialist in consumer advertising for 
Time. (Want to know what John Q. thinks about everything 
from soup to steel? Ask Lanigan.) Now he’s moving into an 


lible as well as visual field: He'll be American Broadcasting 
Company’s vice-president in charge of television sales. But 
they’re not the only fields of “buying influence which have 


wn Lanigan’s shaping hand. Before Time he had _ been 


> 


sa'es manager for Eureka Williams Corp., after serving the 


mpany in various sales jobs. And his Time stint was not 


t!e first: For three years he was a space salesman working for 


t e publication’s Chicago and Detroit offices. Furthermore he'd 
s ent six years managing the Detroit sales office of Good Housekeeping. Naturally news- 
pers knew him, too. He began his career with a firm of newspaper representatives. 
Mid-Westerner, he’s a graduate of the U. of Wisconsin. Today he lives on the shores of 
> Hudson with his wife and three little Lanigans. 
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4 The Bill of 
' RIGHTS 


ind 7 


“TWROIIGS 


LOUIS M. MARKS, sales manager, Heat- 


THE CUSTOMER 


HE’S THE MOST IMPORTANT MAN 


QUALIFY 
THE CUSTOMER 


DO MORE LISTENING than talk. 


ing Equipment Division, The Coleman Co., to come through your door. He knows it. ing at the start. Don’t start selling .? 
sales training problem with it. 3e sure that you let him know you know it until you understand his problem. the 
Ti 
ired of Stuffy Do's and 
sho 
Don'ts in Sales Training? | * 
onts in Sales Training? | :: 
mu 
Louis M. Marks, sales man- Cartoons are by Coleman's har 
ager, Heating Equipment Divi- James B. Gantt. Before intro- sol 
sion, The Coleman Co., Wichi- ducing them Marks gives his nc 
ta, Kans., has solved this prob- trainees a thorough grounding = 
lem in a novel way with his in the sales ‘triangle’ —interest, si 
“The Bill of Rights and justification and action — how 7" 
~ O q D YOUR Wrongs.” to arouse interest, tell the prod- wat 
The basic rules of salesman- uct story and close the sale. ag 
TE M D FR ship are the same as they ever The Coleman Co., manufac- In 
were. What is new here is the turer of home heating equip- = 
A PROSPECT SOMETIMES ANNOYS. way they are presented. ment, is stressing salesmanship 
Don’t get mad—get skillful. Make him Audience reaction? Salesmen because it feels that the days of = 
pay for ruffled feelings by making the sale. sit up and take notice. “hard sell” are coming. “This Al 


—— 


DONT HOBBL: 
YOUR HANDS 


DONT RISK OFFENDING 


WITH PERSONAL tiapiTs PROPER DRESS 


CLEAR THE DECKS FOR ACTION IT’S A YARDSTICK your prospect has to KEEP YOUR HANDS FREE (for d 
before you start your interview. Words measure you. “Hard times” dress makes pointing, lifting, demonstrating. ‘1 hey E 
i" 


are tools of trade. Don’t gum them up. him think your product is to blame. are a big advantage over a pa:rot. 
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HANDS OFF 


YOU CAN’T SLAP MONEY out of 
A good salesman talks 
pocket. 


a prospect. 
the payment out of his 


short course in selling for our 
dealers,’ Marks says, “‘is one 
way to harden up our selling 
muscles for the job ahead.” 
Because Coleman dealers 
ave “big ticket’? merchandise, 
a in comparatively low traf- 
fic outlets, they must sell a high 
percentage of customers who 
walk into a store. As .Marks 
says, “If you run a drug store 
and a toothpaste customer 
walks out, you lose a 39c sale. 
In home heating business you 
may lose a $1,200 order.” 

‘This presentation goes a long 
wa) in driving home the 
ABC’s of selling success. 


\GATIVE PHRASING ON YOU IT LOOK 


OU OULD NT BE INTERESTED IN...?” 


Ni VER PUT “NO” IN A PROS. 
PI °T’S MOUTH. Keep your think- 


int positive to get positive results. 


1952 
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STAY ON A LEVEL WITH 
YOUR PROSPECT 


USE SIMPLE LANGUAGE. Stay away 
from technical terms. They confuse your 
prospect and can easily kill a_ sale. 


SALESMANS 
SLOUCH 


TO BUILD ENTHUSIASM, show it. You 
can’t transmit something you don’t have. 
Sell with enthusiasm or you won't sell. 


SMILE 


A CHEERY SMILE IS CONTAGIOUS. 
You get what you give. 
customer that you appreciate his business. 


A smile shows 


close. 


CRITICIZING YOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


DON’T BEEF TO THE CUSTOMER. 
Gain his confidence—for your organization 
and products—or he'll buy some other place. 


COURTESY 
COSTS YOU NOTHING 


COURTESY 


. it’s good business. 


is more than good manners 
It’s cash value for 


the salesman who knows how to use it. 


ASK FOR THE ORDER 


BE PERSISTENT 
NOT INSISTENT 


ASK FOR ORDER ... early .. 
Don’t give a whole presentation before a 
Refusal leaves nothing else to say. 


. often. 
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THE MERRY WIVES OF WINKLER .. . 47 strong, they gather for a four-day sales training course in orgal 
heating appliance selling. A company spokesman says, "We think we have struck a gold mine." adver 
re 1 
essen 
poste 
U.S. Machine Has a Smash Hit: = 
.». Machine Fias a smas it: Only 
P e why 
A School for Salesmen’s Wives * 
Ing t 
vertis 
them 
one 
A sales school, that is. Mull. J 
ing over the need for sym- § °° 
pathetic understanding of § ‘? 
corporate and job prob- te 
lems by the distaff side, F ° 
U. S. Machine brings in 47 — °! 
wives for a condensed ver- 
sion of the training course 
: Cut 
taken by their husbands. va 
Ic 
shed 
cost 


Forty-seven women, wives of dis- — 
trict sales managers, dealers and 
dealer salesmen for the U. S. Ma- 
chine Corp., Lebanon, Ind., recently 
were put through a week of intensi- 
fied sales training at the company’s 
general offices and plant. The U. S. 
Machine Corp. manufactures a line 
of automatic heating equipment 
under the brand name, “Winkler,” 
so-called for the owners. 

What is known as the Winkler 
Retail Sales Training Clinic was 


NO TALENT FOR MECHANICS? It isn't so. A Winkler wife-trainee, under Instructor 


Lyle Marland, proves her knowledge of the function of a stoker transmission. Wives love it. 


started in November, 1949. Since wei 
then more than 400 producing s:les- Cat 
men have been run through the dip. aln 
The clinic has proved to be of gveat 

NS) 


help to the company, distributors, 
dealers and salesmen alike. So much 
did the men improve in sales vol:ime 
(See SALES MANAGEMENT, May 20, 
1951.) that someone got the idea ot 


“trying it out” on the women. 
THEY LEARN FAST. This wife is demonstrating a universal furnace . . . and as she gains Like so many other sales organ za- 


understanding of Winkler products, she develops a better understanding of husband's job. tions today, U. S. Machine Corp. 


hd 
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ell it to Kimberly-Clark 


An idea exchange service for 


Sell your advertising 
to your own company, too! 


The i: portance of promoting your own 
adver'sing cannot be overemphasized, 
heca every member of an advertiser's 
organ. vation has a stake in his company’s 
advertising. But to appreciate it and 
‘tie in.’ they must know about it. It’s 
essential to keep management people 
poste’. as well as salesmen and distribu- 
cors—if you want them on your team. 
Only when all of them understand the 
objective of your campaigns, how and 
why the campaigns were evolved, and 
are kept informed as to what you’re say- 
ing to whom and where—will your ad- 
vertising be of maximum interest to 
them. A 3-point program (such as the 
one we make available to advertisers) 
should be broken down as follows to 
accomplish these objectives: 1—a series 
of folders to hold proofs, schedules, and 
discuss the advertising in terms of its 
helpfulness to the man who sells. 2—a 
series of cover folders, pocket pieces, 
mailers, postcards, etc., to merchandise 
specitic ads. 3—complete issues of mag- 
azines where company’s ads appear, with 
cover stickers to direct V.I.P.’s to the 
proper page. 
Edward W. Hermann, 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Cuts catalog size —reduces postage 
Did you know that using your printer’s 
shears wisely can reduce direct mail 


costs? For example, we mail a large 
number of 72-page catalogs which were 


we ~, 


5 


815" finished size. By trimming 
+} 


em 10 54" x 84", we took off enough 
weigit to change the postage rate per 
cata’ ¢ to the extent that the savings 
8 paid for the envelope! If you'd 
try it, have your printer make up 
lummies in the paper weight you 


advertisers and buyers of printing 


plans 


grecurives 


intend to use, then let the postmaster 
weigh them to determine the most 
economical size. 


Paul P. Karnov, General Manager, 
H. E. Mason & Co., Chicago, Illinois 


Stencils make truck painting easy 


The posting of sales material on the 
trucks of distributors has plagued many 


Ha?) ¢ 
fA, y 


fF 

[7 
an advertiser. However, we have been 
using with great success a stencil of our 
products’ trade names and characters, in 
four colors. The stencils are made of oil 
skin and give a complete color separation 
outline. With them, even an amateur 
painter can turn out a professional four 
color job. Since a truck can be quite 
effectively ‘dressed up’ without the ex- 


cessive cost of a body paint job, these 
stencils have great appeal among our 
distributors. 


Murray Morgan, Advertising Dept., 
Ice Cream Novelties, New York, N. Y. 


Do you have an item of interest? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark! 


Any item of interest Ran 

pertaining to adver- ‘py: 

tising or printing is at 

acceptable, and be- “4% 

comes the property of 

Kimberly-Clark. For 

each published item, a $50 Defense Bond 
will be awarded to the sender. In case of 
duplicate contributions, only the first 
received will be eligible for an award. 
Address Idea Exchange Panel, Room 
169, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


* * * 


Remember — you add crisp freshness and 
sparkling new sales appeal to advertising 
pieces, brochures, reports, house organs 
—when they’re done on fully-coated 
Kimberly-Clark printing papers. For 
brighter, sharper, smoother reproduction 
in any fine letterpress or offset printing 
job, always specify Kimberly-Clark. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation sews, wsconsn 
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Al Kimbert \ 
imberly 
||| Clark | 
\\ eestance \ = * 
| \ Sas Hifect™ Enamel 


Quality Machine-Coated Printing Papers 
Lithofect* Oftset Enamel 


Trufect* Multifect* 


WINKLER HOUSEWIVES learn what makes an L-P gas burner burn, what skills and knowl- 
edge it takes to sell them. Says Winkler: "We seek to create a feeling of partnership.” 


BUYER BENEFITS are stressed in the school for wives, just as they are stressed in the 


- 


5 


school for husbands. Instructor Robert Hulse handles the session on the Winkler furnace. 


brass have been realizing more and 
more in recent years the potential 
value to their business of the wives 
of salesmen. Many companies have 
tried in one way or another to bring 
out this concealed importance and 
cash in on it as an asset. The most 
common way has been to mail pre- 
mium or prize catalogs to salesmen’s 
homes, hoping that wives and chil- 
dren, seeing things they want in the 
catalogs, would get behind the sales- 
men and prod them to special en- 
deavor. 

U. S. Machine Corp. top hats 
went about it in a different way. 
Analyzing the situation, according to 
Robert C. Hulse, sales promotion 
manager, they came up with two 
ideas: 

1. That all too often, so often in 
fact that it becomes almost a common 
condition, a sort of “love triangle” 
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develops in the lives of salesmen. The 
three sides of the triangle are sales- 
man, wife, company. The wife sees 
the company robbing her of her hus- 
band’s time and companionship, be- 
coming a rival, she feels, for his 
affection. At first she is slightly re- 
sentful. In time she may become 
openly jealous. This, unless brought 
under control, can end up in irrepar- 
able damage to the salesman’s worth 
to his employer. 

2. That if given proper training 
and information—not only the bitter 
wives —all wives might easily be 
schooled to become enthusiastic help- 
ers for their salesmen husbands. At 
any rate, the scheme looked so feasible 
that the Winkler sales heads decided 
to give it a try. The first group of 
women, all volunteers, appeared at 
headquarters in Lebanon early in 
November. 


They were selected women 
wide variety of ages, nations ‘ties 
backgrounds and social chara. ‘erjs. 
tics. They came from points 
distant as Rochester, N. Y., St. ? aul. 
Minn., Holyoke, Mass., and C! »ton, 
Mo. Twelve of them were wi:es of 
district sales managers. Sor of 
these brought dealers’ or sales;nen’s 
wives from the territories cover: d by 
their husbands. Most of them ‘rove 
across the country in their own cars, 
leaving their homes on a Sunday and 
returning at week’s end. 

Not only was this the first clinic 
of its kind in the history of the U, §, 
Machine Corp., but it is believed to 
be the first in the history of the heat- 
ing industry. It is modeled after the 
company’s. Retail Sales Training 
Clinic, a five-day concentrated course 
designed for salesmen, which has 
cost approximately $100 a man. 
Leaving out some of the details, the 
women’s course is completed in four 
days. 

As in the course for the men, the 
women’s course was built around 
four fundamentals: hearing, seeing, 
reading and doing. Company person- 
nel, who also conduct the clinics for 
the men, lectured on sales funda- 
mentals, made retail sales presenta- 
tions, assigned extra-curricular stud- 
ies, and then listened while the wives 
gave the story back. 


Wives Were Embarrassed 


At first, because they were moving 
in an entirely new element, the 
women were embarrassed and uncer- 
tain. However, they quickly adjusted 
themselves as the talk developed 
around products and situations they 
had learned about second-hand trom 
their husbands. They had little diff- 
culty in comprehending such terms 
as customer benefits, yes responses, 
trial closes and signed orders — all 
hallmarks of the good salesman. 

The company lecturers, some of 
whom had had reservations about the 
practicability of trying to teach 
women the fundamentals of merc!)an- 
dising heating equipment, fini ied 
their share of the program with en- 
tirely new evaluations. They ~iid 
that the best of the women’s group 
ranked with some of the better men 
who have been graduated from he 
clinic. What the women lacked in 
technical knowledge, they obser: d, 
was more than compensated for dy 
personal enthusiasm. 

A few slight revisions were ne °s- 
sary to fit the program better to he 
women. Some sessions were © 1- 
densed so that the clinic could be 
completed by noon on Thurs ay 
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To the sales executive 
who hopes advertising can 
help him meet the demands 
of his top management 


As profit margins shrink, your Management is faced 
with two main problems that affect profit survival: 


Cut production costs 


Cut sales costs 


They may or may not do all on Number One that you 
think they could do. But one thing is sure. They will 
expect you to figure out how to get orders at lower 
unit sales cost. 

That calls for keen discernment of the difference 
between expenditures that add to unit sales costs and 
expenditures that reduce unit costs. 

Some of the things that add to unit sales cost are: 
unnecessary travel and entertainment; time and ef- 
fort spent in making unprofitable calls or following 
“leads” that lead nowhere; advertising that aims at 
the wrong people or fails to use the strongest appeals. 

On the other hand, money spent for advertising 
that increases the order-getting power of your sales- 
men, individually and collectively, reduces unit sales 
costs. 


“Ditch-Digging’’ Advertising* that sells by helping 
people buy is such advertising. 


“Ditch-Digging” Advertising takes its cue from the 


interests and problems of your most likely prospects. 
Then it rolls up its sleeves and digs for sales. 

It multiplies the circulation of your best sales 
story to the right people in the right ways at the 
right times with the right frequency—and at the 
lowest possible cost. 

It reduces the salesmen’s need for travel. It in- 
creases their chances of making more sales calls 
count. It prepares their way for closing more orders 
by doing some of the pre-selling “telling” in print. 

This agency specializes in applying the principles 
of “Ditch-Digging” Advertising to the selling of 
products that require pre-purchase deliberation on 
the part of the buyer. We know what it takes to sell 
by helping people buy such products. We know how 
to make advertising an integral part of the sales op- 
eration, by assigning to it those informing and re- 
minding parts of the selling job that can be done 
most effectively and most economically by direct 
mail, publication advertising, booklets, catalogs, bul- 
letins, displays, sales presentations or other mechan- 
ical means of transmitting ideas and information. 

We're set up to quickly relieve you and your ad- 
vertising department of as much of the work as you 
wish to delegate. If you’re located east of the Mis- 
sissippi and would like to discuss the possibility that 
a “Ditch-Digging” Program might help you fulfill 
Management's demand for more sales at lower unit 
cost, we'll be delighted to hear from you. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17,N.Y. © LExington 2-3135 
*Reg. |S. Pat. Of. 


Ee DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’’ 
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rather than Friday as in the men’s 
clinic. The women were also allowed 
a bit of latitude in choosing from 
the six product “stations” that were 
set up for their sales presentations. 
The lineup included oil burners, oil 
furnaces, coal furnaces, universal 
furnaces, boilers and stokers. 

A maximum of seven women was 
allowed at any one station at one 
time. hey remained there two hours. 
Each had an opportunity during that 
time to display what she had absorbed 
during the first two days of instruc- 
tion. 

Typical station procedure was for 
the instructor to put the women at 
ease and then ask for a volunteer to 
start the ball rolling. After that, each 
woman made her presentation to the 
instructor who acted the part of a 
“cooperative prospect.” He would 
help out with leading questions if 
the going got a little tough. If any 
time remained after the completion 
of the “sale,” it was devoted to a 
general discussion of the selling points 
of the product and how it could best 
be presented to the prospect. 

Actually, Mr. Hulse points out, 
the women took to the training “like 
ducks to water.” Their sincerity and 
singleness of purpose was visibly evi- 
dent from the very start. Says he: 
“No speaker ever found a more re- 
sponsive or attentive audience. Their 
concentration, and the way they took 
notes, set a standard by which many 
male trainees would suffer.” 


Night Study Problems 


At the conclusion of the first day, 
Phil Kosch, sales training manager, 
assigned a problem to be worked out 
and handed in the next day. Typical 
of the seriousness with which the 
women accepted the clinic is the fact 
that many of them were still study- 
ing at 2 o'clock the next morning. 
One trainee even called her husband 
in the state of New York at that 
hour to ask assistance in solving the 
problem. 

The clinic followed a_ previous 
nation-wide contest, put on some 
months earlier, to interest wives in 
cooperating with husbands. Suitable 
prizes were offered to the women 
who wrote the best letters telling 
what they had actually done to help 
their husbands in selling. The win- 
ning letters were to be made avail- 
able to the wives of all Winkler 
salesmen everywhere. 

If one wife had done an outstand- 
ing job, if she had learned how to 
help in some special or practical man- 
ner, why not let all Winkler wives 
in on it so they, too, might do their 
bit? Prizes were awarded by divi- 
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sions so that there might be more 
winning letters to distribute among 
the sales personnel. Also, it was felt, 
every letter ought to produce fresh 
ideas. 

One letter, titled “How I Help 
My Husband Do a Better Selling 
Job for Winkler,” was written by 
Mrs. James F. Stine, Gillespie, IIl.: 

“These are some of the things I 
do to help my husband do a better 
selling job. I go out with him to 
measure the homes of prospective 
buyers. It is easier and quicker when 
we work together in drawing the 
house plan. Then, after the houses 
are measured and figured, I type the 
proposal sheets. 


What One Wife Does 


“We set up the Winkler L-P 
demonstrator at fairs and home-com- 
ings. There I pass out the literature 
and take the names and addresses of 
people who seem to be interested. I 
do my best to hold the interest of 
these people . . . by telling them all 
I can about Winkler heating equip- 
ment until my husband can talk to 
them. Our list of prospects grows fast 
this way. 

“The people in the rural areas are 
one of our best groups of customers. 
These we reach through our com- 
munity activities. We work from 
there as to the need of the individual. 
We find that after putting Winkler 
equipment in their homes they want 
it in their schools and churches. 

“We find prospects by checking 
the friends of the people who are 
proud owners of Winkler heating 
plants. The sales among the friends 
of our satisfied customers are high. 

“We have canvassed our town and 
the surrounding communities with 
door-knob tags. When the cards come 
in from these tags, I get the prospect 
list made up. 

“These are some of the things I 
do to help. The things I have men- 
tioned are sandwiched in between 
caring for three children and cook- 
ing. We both enjoy selling Winkler 
products and we are proud of every 
job sold and installed.” 

Once upon a time there was an 
axiom, ‘‘Never bring your business 
into your home.” It used to be gen- 
erally accepted. Bob Hulse doesn’t 
go for it. He says that any salesman 
who enlists his wife as a helper will 
be happier; that any wife who be- 
comes the helper of a salesman-hus- 
band will be happier. He bases this 
on the fact that they have better 
understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems; that they increase their com- 
munity interest; that they prosper 
more, have more money to improve 


their homes; that they can better lay 
away that nest egg. 

In the letter-writing contest, q 
prize division separate from the <linic 
so that all wives of all selle-s of 
Winkler heaters might take part. 
prizes were hung up, includ ng q 
diamond wrist watch, a coffee-: :aker 
and an electric blanket. 

“There is another angle t» all 
this,” says Mr. Hulse. “With horea 
smoking, with rearmament goine full 
blast, and with a manpower shortage 
looming, the wives of salesmen have 
a greater chance than ever before to 
become producers of sales. We can’t 
train new men for selling when we 
can’t get them to train. 

Earlier in the year another special 
contest was cooked up to get another 
group of wives to enter into their 
husbands’ activities. The husbands. 
in this case, were factory district 
sales managers. The idea was to get 
them to recruit new Winkler deal- 
ers. For all this prizes were selected 
with a view to attracting the interest 
and cooperation of the wives. The 
object: To get wives to use a friendly 
needle. 

Contest bulletins, correspondence, 
and all promotional material were 
directed to the wives, and they in 
turn, informed the husbands of what 
was going on, why, and what was in 
it. Husbands reported that their 
wives’ enthusiasm “ran high,” which 
is only another way of saying that 
the gals were belaboring them, egg- 
ing them on, and cracking their 
whips just below their coat tails. It 
works. 

“The men work, too,” observes 
Mr. Hulse, with a twinkle. “They'd 
better!” 


Means More Dealers 


The company’s gain was the num- 
ber of new Winkler dealers herded 
in, maybe not in droves but in satis- 
factory measure. And the wives. be- 
cause they had had a hand in it, felt 
new ties of friendship for the «om- 
pany. 

‘And right here is a good place to 
drop into this story a law of psy- 
chology: 

“Tf you want to make a man «our 
friend, get him to do something for 
you.” 

Try it some day. There’s m gic 
in it. 

Some have asked the Winkler ex- 
ecutives if they are trying to n «ke 
saleswomen out of the wives of « «al- 
ers and salesmen, perhaps add to the 
staff unsalaried salespeople, anc it 
this would be strictly accordin, to 
Hoyle. 


“No, that is not the purpose,” * 1¢y 
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“Gray Audograph has increased my income substantially,” 
says Jack Wardlaw, Raleigh, N. C. 


Mr. Wardlaw, insurance agent and 
broker, life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table and author of the 
forthcoming book “Top Secrets of 
Successful Selling—Thought Plus 
Action,” goes on—“A salesman’s most 
valusble asset is his time. There are 
three AUDOGRAPHS in my office. I an- 
swe’ all my mail in a matter of 
min: tes; and on selling jaunts in my 


aU fOGRAP 


JRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
ed Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.’ 


car I simply ride along, plug in my 
portable AUDOGRAPH and dictate 
thoughts and ideas for follow-up let- 
ters while the facts on a prospect are 
still fresh in my mind. I mail the discs 
to my office where they are transcribed 
and mailed long before my return. 
“My business and consequently my 
income have taken an appreciable 
jump, thanks to Gray AUDOGRAPH.” 


| 
4 NAME 
© 


And so, another tribute to versatile 
AUDOGRAPH. Executives and salesmen 
everywhere report increases in output 
up to 30% with this marvelous dictat- 
ing machine. Find out how AUDOGRAPH 
can save you valuable time... make 
yours a more efficient business. Mail 
the coupon today! 


Dictation is easier — with AUDOGRAPH! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 

Send me Booklet T-1 
““Manpower—starts with YOU!” 


TITLE 


: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 


ition (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 
TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ntries. 
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STREET 


WORCESTER... Syst 


All through 1951, month 
after month, from January 

to December, Worcester 

has stayed a preferred 

City-of-the-Month in 

Sales Management's Retail 

Sales Forecasts*, exceeding 
the national index twelve 

consecutive times. Expected 


retail sales in Worcester 


this month of $20,650,000 


al 


Now For 12 
Straight 


Months 


will give Worcester a City-National Index of 104.1. 


1. high buying power 


38 


wore ESTER“ 


Hit a high point in 
sales of your product 


5 
ONDRous TW 


2. intensive 
newspaper 
coverage 


here in the prosperous Worcester 
Market through consistent 
advertising in the Telegram-Gazette, the 
newspapers that blanket the 
area. Daily circulation in excess of 
150,000. Sunday over 100,000. 


*Copyright: Sales Management 


The TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTH Pubéshes- 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS OF RADIO STATION WTAG and WTAG-FM 


ee 


reply. “We are trying to 


rove 

understanding, create a fee!’ ig of 

partnership, get the wives the 
’ ° ” > 

company’s side.’ This, they eve. 

will work for the good of the © -alers 

and salesmen and their wi: and 


in that everyone will gain. 

It is sound and practical, th. add. 
and there is nothing to be a .amed 
of or hide. It is, they bel: ve, q 


straight, above-board way of hink. 
ing and management may ll be 
proud of it. 

The U. S. Machine Corp mer- 


chandises through some 1,5) dis. 
tributor dealers who employ some- 
thing like 3,500 salesmen. Units are 
priced, on an average, about $150 
higher than competitive equipment, 
That means that Winkler salesmen 
must be well trained and resourceful, 
The company has 45 district sales 
managers. When an employe is sent 
to Lebanon to attend the sales clinic 
the employer pays his transportation 
and his hotel bill. There is never a 
shortage of trainees. Proved profits 
follow such training and that is the 
reason. 


What Husbands Do 


When the men come to Lebanon 
for training they know that their 
time there will be crowded with work. 
They know that their days will be 
heavy with classroom work and with 
group demonstrations at stations set 
up with actual equipment. 

They are fully informed in ad- 
vance that after they have worked a 
day in the clinic they will have work 
to do in their hotel rooms at night 
and that they had better have the 
answers the next day. They under- 
stand in advance that when the five 
days in the clinic end they will be 
very tired men. 

The trainers are not quite so hard 
on the women trainees. They get 
some entertainment which is denied 
the men—a lunch and dinner each 
day at a nearby country club. \‘ ives 
of company officials act as hostesses, 
which is something that means © lot 
to women. 

Out of all this something else has 
come. At the company’s national 
sales convention in 1952 the w ves 
of all distributor dealers and ‘er 
salesmen who come will be in» ted 
to sit in on equal terms with the men. 
This is a step that has come 3: 4 
result of actual experience ge ied 
with women in a women’s sales c' 11¢. 

‘The way women go for this t» in 
ing is a revelation,” says Bob FH ‘se, 
sales promotion manager. “We be- 
lieve we have struck a gold n ne. 
I’d call it the mother lode.” 
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e Wy Louisvil’:'s front door is the Clark Memorial 
f Ridee—a rr isterpiece of cantilever bridge construc- ‘ 2 
~ Louis !le people are justly proud of it. It is Che Courier-Zournal 
© Ba in fixe watercolor reproduction on the cover MAGAZINE 
: “f the Loui.‘ ‘lle Courier-Journal—a type of picture 
s Bhat goes picture frames in many Kentuckiana 
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ALLY-EDITED > vyRe MAGAZINES 


Thirteen weekly newspaper magazines featuring The Local 
Touch for highest reader interest, greater advertising value. 


TOTAL CIRCULATION: OVER 3 MILLION COPIES WEEKLY 
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What Marketing Men Can Expect 
From Congress This Year 


Bills for fair trade . . . freight absorption . . . price control 
will come up for hearings, but congressmen will be more 
concerned with investigations of corruption... and in how 


soon they can close up shop and go home for re-election. 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD ° Washington Editor 


People have the impression that an 
election year Congress is busy, hotly 
debating yet swiftly disposing of 
great mountains of legislation. It 
isn’t so. More often such a Congress, 
though noisy, is distinguished by its 
dullness. As the year goes along, 
fewer members show up either at 
Committee hearings or on the floor. 
At home or in their offices, they’re 
talking to constituents, so that it’s a 
recurring problem to bring a sufh- 
cient number together to make a 
quorum. Everybody wants to finish 
before the political conventions and 
is timid of intricate bills. 

This year, moreover, legislative 
work will give way to investigations, 
whose major theme, of course, will 
be corruption. It isn’t by any means 
the Revenue Bureau only to which 
“You crooks, you letters are 
agency that deals 
with the public at all—even -the re- 
spectable Food and Drug Administra- 
tion—gets them. 


addressed; every 


It is in such an atmosphere that 
retailers will present their case for 
restoring fair trade, which was virtu- 
ally killed last spring by the Supreme 
Court. But they will get a hearing; 
indeed, there may be competitive 
hearings -before separate committees. 

Until the Schwegman decision, 
fair trade contracts had been allowed 
under a modification of the Sherman 
Act. Bills to amend the Sherman 
Act again so as to bind non-signers 
have been filed, and will be taken up 
by Rep. Emanuel Celler’s Judiciary 
Committee, which handles that law. 
Celler has long been outspokenly op- 
posed to fair trade; at one time he 
had hoped to get rid of it legisla- 
tively. 

The odds are less than overwhelm- 
ing that Celler will report these bills 
favorably, although, naturally, he 


42 


talks and acts like a man who hasn't 
made up his mind as long as they’re 
under study. But there are more ways 
than one to amend a law. To change 
the Sherman Act, for instance, you 
needn't label the measure, ‘‘To 
amend the Sherman Act .’ The 
original Fair Trade Law amended a 
I).C. appropriations bill. In order to 
get such a bill before a sympathetic 
committee, a congressman could, 
perhaps, call it an amendment to 
almost anything—Taft-Hartley, say, 
or the Federal Reserve Act. And Rep. 
John Andrew McGuire (Dem., 
Conn.) has disguised as an amend- 
ment to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act his bill to save fair traders 
from Sherman Act prosecutions, thus 
getting it before the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee, of which he’s 
a member. 


Reorganization First 


Celler should get his hearings 
started first. The staff is already 
working on them. The competing 
Commerce Committee must first take 
up an involved bill, passed by the 
Senate, more or less reorganizing the 
Federal Communications 
sion. 

Beyond the bad election year at- 
mosphere and the initial prospect of 
unsympathetic hearings, fair traders 
will run into obstacles. There’s 
threatening talk still of inflation, a 
rising cost-of-living index and a price 
control law. In contrast with the 
thirties, retailers can’t point to such 
severe price cutting as to force them 
out of business. The time, briefly, 
isn’t propitious. There’s also opposi- 
tion. The labor union press is work- 
ing up steam against the bills and 
union representatives, along with 
people from consumer organizations, 


Commis- 


will probably testify. The A 
tration itself is opposed, and, the 
odd chance of enactment by Con: ress. 
would be as likely as not to v 
oO 
There’s a good chance th at 


IS- 


long last, bills will pass clear'y al- 
lowing freight absorption and _ tying 
down the Supreme Court’s Standard 
of ‘ndiana decision, which allowed 
quant.ty discounts meeting competi- 
tion. 


Congress must, of course, renew 
or abandon price control. Much de- 
pends on cost-of-living trends in the 
next several months. 

Meanwhile, a bill to weaken the 
Capehart Amendment passed the Sen- 
ate last fall and then, after being 
favorably reported to the House, was 
locked up in the Rules Committee, 
which decides which bills go to the 
floor. It will probably remain locked 
up. Partly because OPS made its 
Capehart application forms so com- 
plicated, it has been anything but 
plagued by petitions for price rises. 
So it can’t offer its experience to back 
up the case against the amendment 
it presented last fall—a deluge of 
amendments, which 
whelm the staff. 


would — over- 


There’s a bill, which stands a good 
chance of passing, that gives the gov- 
ernment agencies something they've 
always lacked—a petty cash draw. 
They'll be allowed to buy up to 325 
with no rigamarole of soliciting b ds, 
etc. They'll just have to get receipts. 


While you’re at your. neigh! >r- 
hood shopping center, notice that t's 
getting harder to tell the differnt 
kinds of stores—drug, super mar’ *t, 
etc.—apart. By taking on lines © 't- 
side their regular business, they Il 
more or less become variety stores 

Spokesmen for the various re i 
associations here think that e 
trend, which is an old one, is acce’ ‘- 
ating. Grocery stores, which cc »- 
plain of declining margins, especia -Y 
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4015 pages 
of 
1951 advertising 


a success story told by 
748 advertisers (290 of them new accounts) 
in—TIME Canadian ...1718 pages 
TIME Latin American Edition . .. 1035 pages . 
TIME Atlantic Edition ...717 pages 
TIME Pacific Edition .. . 545 pages 


911 pages ahead of 1950 


TLME International 


9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


“How Can | Use a ‘Test Market’ 
to Increase My Profits ?” 


@ Marketing executives in widely diversified 
industries have come to Gould, Gleiss & Benn, Inc. with 
this question. In answer, Gould, Gleiss & Benn, Inc. has 
prepared a brochure which shows how a Test Market will 
enable you to forecast accurately the success of or failure 
of a proposed operation ... enable you to map your 


marketing strategy with FACTS, not guesses, as your 
guide. 


Here are a few instances where a Test Market can help you! 


1. Test advertising effectiveness 1. Change a channel of distri- 


bution 
2. Introduce a new product 
—— 8. Try a merchandising deal 
3. Change packages 9. Measure salesmen’s efforts 


4, Test advertising copy themes 10. Test pricing levels 


5, Try a premium ii. Test consumer attitudes ' 
12. Evaluate competitive activ- 
6. Increase sales effort ity 


It is vital that today’s marketing activities be 
based on accurate information . . . Gould, Gleiss & Benn, 
Inc, can supply that information. 


_ Gould, Gleiss & Benn’s qualified research peo- 
ple operating under the control of experienced market 
research executives are now serving national, sectional and 


local organizations, both large and small—they are ready 
to serve you. 


GOULD, GLEISS & BENN, INC. 


CHICAGO 10 17 West Ontario, SUperior 7-9168 
ATLANTA 5 1734 Candler Building, Main 4673 
HOUSTON 2 


1213 Capitol Avenue, Preston 8337 


WASHINGTON 5 412 Albee Building, Republic 2990 
FORT WAYNE 3 


1137 Rivermet Avenue, Eastbrook 1309 


Marketing Consultants * Market Research * Sales Analysis * Sales Planning 


are going into new fields: proprietary 
drugs and cosmetics, bargain base. 
ment clothing items, kitchen «ares. 
etc., sometimes toys. Trade \cia- 
tion men say it’s because groceries 
aren’t as profitable as the adde« ‘ines, 
According to OPS, prices on 


ajor 
grocery items average four p: ‘cent 
below ceilings; there are no ¢ vures 


yet on what happened to ma <ups, 

The fact that mixed merch: ndis- 
ing puts storekeepers under addi- 
tional OPS rules hasn’t dissuaded 
them. 

If, as expected, hard goods get 
scarce, stores which specialize -in 
them will probably be looking for 
substitutes, as they did during the 
war. 

In taking on new lines, store own- 
ers usually want low price, high 
turnover goods, which require no 
skilled sales effort. Cigar and grocery 
stores, for instance, sell socks and $1 
neckties, not suits or shoes, which 
must be fitted. Evidently, a company 
with such standard items can some- 
times disregard the way retail outlets 
are labeled. 


Judging by stray things top men 
have been saying, the defense pro- 
gram may be shifted. There may be 
no huge purchases of weapons. In- 
stead of buying thousands of tanks, 
say, the Army may simply get every- 
thing ready for their production, so 
that they can be turned out fast when 
needed. Then it would go on to new- 
er models. The strategy would be to 
keep ahead of Russia in technique 
rather than in volume. 

If this is done, companies that ex- 
panded won’t get all the business 
they first hoped for. On the other 
hand, continual improvement in 
models means continual retooling, 
perhaps providing an almost perma- 
nent market for machine tools and 
other equipment. 


Meanwhile, however, military use 
of basic metals is really squeezing 
civilian business. Allotments of steel, 
copper and aluminum, even for she 
first quarter, are so low that man) 
plants are below their break-e: en 
points. Additional cuts are indica ed 
for the second quarter. Unempi v\- 
ment may spread beyond Detroit. _ 

How and what should NPA co °? 
There has been talk of stopping so »e¢ 
inessentials completely. That, 
cording to Manly Fleischmann, ‘s 
just about the last thing the gove 1- 
ment may do. On the contrary, co 2 
panies with too little metal to p >- 
duce profitably stand a chance 
getting increases. What should 
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y -ut in order to make these increases 
- sossib!> is, of course, the problem. 

Reduc ons must not create addi- 
- inal concentrated unemployment as 
S ‘1 Deroit. It’s best to cut scattered 

ndustriesy NPA men feel, which, 
' perha makes construction a candi- 
t here’s also some prospect that 


orders will be spread out. 


; Almost always, government pro- 
| grams create unexpected markets. 
Point +, the foreign military occupa- 

ons, etc., have built up a big export 
business in dictating machines. An 

ficial going abroad is warned that 

f course he’ll have to file regular re- 

ports but that he'll never find stenog- 
sphers. The answer is to requisition 
dictating machine, and, with it, 
listening apparatus for the home 

fice. Then the discs can be shipped 

home and filed. Those taking re- 


sponsible foreign jobs belong to that 
xecutive class more given to dictat- 
ing and listening than to reading and 


writing, so that the government 
loesn’t buy them ball-point pens 
nstead. 

— 


Labor Department’s price index is 
used by various companies to guide 
their own pricing — particularly on 
new products. Quarterly reports give 
indices for particular items, e.g., work 

; 
trousers, boys’ long sleeve polo shirts, 
and other items. 


Here are some recent Census pub- 
ications. —To get them, write to the 
Bure au of Census, Washington, D. C. 
Ir 1 Commerce Department field 
“e, i the series numbers: 

In metropolitan areas, the number 
ot households has increased 30.3%, 
1940-1950, compared with 23% for 
vhole country. Series PC-14 No. 
gives the increase for each standard 
tropolitan area. It’s free. 

From 1950 to April 1951, accord- 
ng to a sample count, the total num- 
ber of households increased to 44.5 
lion, as shown in Series P-20, No. 


ries HC-5, No. 4 gives detailed 
ing data for each metropolitan 
ares : number of households, 1940 and 


19°), percents owned and rented, 
nuabers of rooms, bathroom equip- 
me low, median and high rentals, 


the Bureau pub- 
s «d similar data but in greater de- 
ta’ block by block, for each city. 
Bl ck maps help you to identify the 
ne ‘hborhoods you want. These pam- 
ph ts are especially useful to com- 
es that sell door-to-door. 
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USE THE Sunant Newspapers 


Unquestioned Lineage Leaders in the Quad-Cities 


DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS — 21,937,594 


NEWSPAPER A — 10,201,492 


NEWSPAPER B — 9,175,866 


(First 10 Months of 1951) 
XN 


MORNING DEMOCRAT .. . . THE DAILY TIMES 
THE SUNDAY DEMOCRAT and TIMES 


Only these newspapers provide home-delivered circulation throughout the Quad-Cities 
HEADQUARTERS: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Serving the Quad-Cities of Davenport, lowa; Rock Island, Moline and East Moline, Illinois 


Represented Mationally by JANN & KELLEY, INC. 
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3 catalog services 


fo help you make your 
products easier fo buy 


| ef rT) 


plan, ds drawings, photos, individually by mail 
organization, i engravings, type, or 
dummies _ printing and binding pre-filed 


You can order these catalog design, production, or distribution 


services separately, or in any combination, as your needs require. 


Do you really know what these Sweet’s services __ will be really useful to the specific buying group 
are doing to help hundreds of manufacturers _ for which it is designed. 
make their products easier to buy? Our draftsmen and artists design formats and 
Our Design Service for example, offers a great _ develop illustrative techniques that give the cata- 
deal more than just good catalog format. Sweet’s _log great utility, yet preserve individuality. 
consultants and technical copywriters work with Between them, the Sweet’s team does a design 
industrial marketing men to help them organize _job that can materially improve a manufacturer’s 
their product information so that each catalog _ order-getting efficiency in each of his markets. 


Sweet's Catalog Service 


Designers, Producers and Distributors of manufacturers’ market-specialized catalogs 
DIVISION OF F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 


1T 
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Swect’s serves manufacturers whose products are 
bou::ht in five separate markets. 


Swe-t’s is in the business of helping industrial marketers 
put the right product information in the right forms so as 
to get it used the way they want it used by the different 
groups of buyers that comprise these five manufacturing 
and construction markets: 


1 plant engineering 

2 product engineering 
3 general building 

4 industrial construction 


5 light construction 


Whether you’re interested in all five markets, or only one 
—whether it’s Designing, or Producing or Distributing 
your market-specialized catalogs—if extra expert hands 
might help lighten your load—call your nearest Sweet’s 
representative. 


New York 18—119 West 40th Street—LOngacre 3-0700 
Boston 16—31 St. James Avenue—HAncock 6-0700 
Buffalo 2—70 Niagara Street—CLeveland 8200 

Chicago 54—700 Merchandise Mart—WHitehall 4-4400 
Cincinnati 2—American Building—GArfield 2800 
Cleveland 15—1422 Euclid Avenue—CHerry 1-7256 
Detroit 26—548 Free Press Building—WOodward 1-2745 
Los Angeles 17—1709 West 8th Street—DUnkirk 3-1177 
Philadelphia 7—1321 Arch Street—LOcust 7-4326 
Pittsburgh 19—411 Seventh Avenue—ATlantic 1-8220 
St. Louis 1—721 Olive Street-—CHestnut 7388 


FREE. This booklet describes 


how Sweet's services help man- 


ufacturers improve the effec- 


tiveness of their catalogs. 
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You may order these services sepa- 
rately, or in any combination. 


design 


Sweet’s design department is staffed by ex- 
perienced consultants, technical copywrit- 
ers, draftsmen and artists. Your individual 
requirements, whatever they may be, re- 
ceive individual treatment by men specially 
trained for this work. 

plan—consultation and analysis of prod- 
ucts and markets; determination of cata- 
log’s objective, scope, content and distribu- 
tion. 

rough dummies — outline of content and 
format. 

finished dummies — complete content and 
format specifications, ready for production. 


production 


Because of the great number of manufac- 
turers’ catalogs handled, Sweet’s can offer 
the economies of quantity production with 
no sacrifice of quality. 

Sweet’s will take complete charge of the 
execution of orders for any or all of the 
following: drawings and photographs, en- 
gravings, type composition, electrotypes, 
printing and binding. 


Sweet’s services are available for either of 
two types of catalog distribution—individ- 
ual or pre-filed— to selected organizations 
and individuals representing the bulk of 
buying power in the construction or manu- 
facturing fields. 

1. individual distribution — by purchase of 
accurate lists compiled by Sweet’s or by us- 
ing Sweet’s mailing facilities. 

2. pre-filed distribution — by having your 
catalog filed permanently in bound and in- 
dexed collections of manufacturers’ cata- 
logs. This method has the advantage of 
keeping your Catalog instantly accessible at 
all times in prospective buyers’ offices. 


onthe... 


Trial Close 
Assumptive Close 
Choice Close 
Action Close 


There’s no doubt about it... a 
great many sales are lost after they've 
been “made.” They’re lost in closing. 

A fine sales presentation, a good 
interview, and even sound leads are 
frequently wasted by wishy-washy 
closing methods—or no methods at 
all. Most salesmen do a grand job 
of describing their product or service, 
they create the need, over-ride com- 
petition, get the prospect ready to 
buy, and then fail because they leave 
the next move up to the prospect— 
they expect him to do the closing. 


Prerequisites of Closing 


Before you can close, you have to 
create the justification for your at- 
tempt to get the order. When you 
go out to buy something for your- 
self, a tool, a writing pad, food, the 
justification for buying is already 
there. You need food for example. 

When you go out to se// something, 
you have to create that need : 
the desire to have your product. That 
is part of your reason for closing. 

Most salesmen go that far—build 
a selling framework or foundation, 
and then use a weak, inappropriate 
close. They fail to finish the job. 

“Need” is not the only prerequi- 
site of closing. How many times have 


8 Ways to Close the Sale 


How many of them do your salesmen know—and know how 
to adapt to their own selling situations? Here for conveni- 
ent training by mail are the principles and ''for instances" 


Inconvenience Close 
Summary Close 
Premium Close 

Pro's and Con's Close 


you wanted something, wanted it 
badly, and not been able to afford 
it? You needed reassuring that the 
purchase would be a wise one . 
that it would pay dividends . . . save 
you time . . . do a better job than 
what you were already using. You 
needed reassuring that you should 
buy. So reassuring the prospect’s 
fears or doubts, becomes another 
prerequisite of closing. 

There’s just one more thing you 
have to do. Without it, the best tech- 
niques would be worthless. 

You've got to expect the order. 
You've got to feel that getting it is 
the most natural thing in the world 

it just can't be otherwise. If 
you feel convinced the order is yours, 
some of that positive feeling will 
transmit itself to the prospect. You 
can’t inspire confidence if you don’t 
feel confident. So expect the order. 


Trial Close 


How many times have you asked 
yourself, “I wish I knew what he’s 
thinking—how much more selling I 
have to do before I can try to close?” 
That is the function of the Trial 
Close to find out which way 
the wind is blowing. 

It simply means asking the pros- 


pect a question that will reve! the 
sort of impression you’ve been mak. 
ing—whether he’s thinking in 
of your product. The respo: 


‘rms 


to 
your question indicates how :juch 
more selling should be done . if 


the prospect is getting ready tv buy. 

Here are some examples of 
Close questions: 

“Which type would you be using 
more frequently, the heavier oy the 
lighter model ?” 

“Do your girls prefer using the 
rotary or the box type of file?” 

“Is your organization set up so 
that you would control the distribu- 
tion of these business reports ?” 

Your prospect will do one of two 
things. Either he will give you a 
direct, affirmative answer, or he will 
“hedge.” If you get a direct answer, 
chances are you're “on you’re way,’ 
and will soon be able to use an As- 
sumptive: Close. 

If you get that “hedging’”— and 
it could take the form of a mild re- 
buff—then you’ve more selling to do 
before you try for your real close. 
Either way, you know which way 
the wind is blowing. You can “feel” 
your way along your sales talk by 
using several Trial Closes. 


lrial 


Assumptive Close 


If the response to your Trial Close 
is direct and affirmative, you will 
probably use an Assumptive Close to 
get the signature on your order blank 
or contract. Use it without hesitation 
if nothing has happened to change 
your prospect’s favorable reaction. 

The Assumptive Close relies for 
its success on your ability to maintain 
control of the situation and to be 
confident . . . matter-of-fact. 

First let’s review the principle of 
the Assumptive Close. You’ve go: to 
make it easy for the prospect to buy. 
A “No” is simple for him to give 


Who... 


This article is based on one of a series 
in the “Sales File’ prepared by Sales 
Institute of America, and issued to 
selected salesmen whose managements 
have enrolled them as_ professional 
members of S.I.A Other “Sales File” 
reports deal with “Handling Objec- 
tions,” “Controlling the Interview,” 
etc. 


How... 


Reprints of the complete illustrated, 
eight-page “Sales File” including the 
salesman’s self-quiz, may be obtained 
at the following prices: 


1-20 copies 50c each 
21-100 copies 40c ” 
101 copies and more 30c ” 


Where... 


For quickest 
orders for the complete reprint to: 


service, address your 
Leonard Gross 
Managing Director 
Sales Institute of America 


Norwalk, Conn. 
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Being discontented with the current way of 
doing things sparked nearly every outstand- 
ing American invention. 

The same habit has been responsible for 


most outstanding advertising Campaigns. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


ADVERTISING « New York Chicago Detroit 


San Francisco Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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A. C. 
WILLIAMS 
One of 
WDIA's 
many famous 
personalities 


Memphis Packing Co. 
Starts 4th Year 
on WDIA, Memphis! 


Yes, Memphis Packing Co., distributors of Evergood 
Meat Products, has just started its 4th consecutive 
year on WDIA! It’s just further proof of WDIA’s 
overwhelming dominance in selling the huge Negro 
segment of the Memphis trade area (489,000 Negroes 
in WDIA BMB counties) for all types of accounts 

. local, regional and a great list of famous na- 
tional accounts including: Lucky Strikes, Taystee 
Bread, Super Suds, Gold Medal Flour, Purex and 
many others. Get the full story on WDIA soon! 


HOOPER RADIO AUDIENCE INDEX 
City: Memphis, Tenn. Months: Sept.-Oct. 1951! 


Time Sets WDIA B_ C D E F G 


MF 8AM-6PM 12.2. 26.5 726.0 17.9 10.9 7.7 5.6 4.5 


MEMPHIS WDIA TENN. 


John E. Pearson Co., Representative 


On the job! 


Our volunteer speakers are 
saving thousands of lives to- 
day ...in factories and offices, 
at neighborhood centers and 
at organization meetings all 
over this land... showing peo- 
ple what they can do to pro- 
tect themselves and their fam- 
ilies against death from cancer. 
For information just telephone 
the American Cancer Society 
or address a letter to “Cancer,” 
care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


it involves no further commitment on 
his part. A “Yes,” (or his signa- 
ture), develops other questions .. . 
can I turn this over quickly? .. . 
will the price be too high for our 
trade? if I buy this, will our 
people use it? will the ‘‘boss”’ 
approve? The Assumptive Close 
makes it easier for the prospect to 
buy. It eliminates the “Will you buy 
our product?” type of question so 
many salesmen fall back on... in- 
viting a “No.” 

Here are examples of the Assump- 
tive Close at work: 

“Here’s a list of the accessories. 
You'll find it checks. You’ll prob- 
ably want to use the car as soon as 
possible, so we'll have it serviced and 
delivered next Thursday.” 

“With your size family, you’ll be 
wanting the larger model Deep- 
Freeze. I'll call the warehouse and 
see if one is ready to ship.” 

“Your treasurer will be using these 
volumes most frequently, so if you’ll 
verify this, we'll arrange to install 
them in his office.” 

Do you see how the Assumptive 
Close takes it for granted that the 
matter is settled? That the sale is 
made? And if the prospect does not 
indicate otherwise . . . it is made. 
You haven’t had to ask bluntly for 
the order! 

But what if the prospect doesn’t 
“go along” with you? You simply go 
right on selling! You’ve lost nothing, 
and you've gained the opportunity to 
ask that wonderful “objection-reveal- 
ing” “Why?” 

Despite its proven success, fear 
prevents more wide-spread use of the 
Assumptive Close. Fear on the part 
of the salesman. Fear that the pros- 
pect will say, ‘““Now just a minute. 
I have not yet decided to buy your 
product.” 

If you've been right in judging 
your prospect’s reactions, it won't 
happen. If you've been wrong, and 
it does happen, you still have gained 
substantially. 


Choice Close 


You'll probably notice a similarity 
between the Choice Close and the 
Trial Close. The major difference is 
that the type of question asked in 
the Choice Close is more closely iden- 
tified with the order blank or buying 
commitment. 

There is another difference, of 
course. It’s that the Choice Close is 
used only when you snow which 
way the wind is blowing. You 
wouldn’t use it until you are sure 
the prospect is getting ready to be- 
come a purchaser... the Trial Close 
tells you if he’s getting ready. 


More than anything else — the 
Choice Close depends on you ‘lity 
to focus attention on the d of 
the transaction, rather than de- 
cision of whether to buy or lt 
is not trickery. It is a pro for 
helping the prospect overcom: ome 
of those natural hesitancies he ‘aces 
even though he now wants your 
product. Although it involves ~uid- 
ing the prospect into the comm ‘nent 
of buying, it is not difficult to acquire 
and use the Choice Close. 

Use these questions as a framework 


for building your own: 

“Which color do you think your 
wife would prefer, the red or the 
blue? The blue? We'll get that 
ordered right away.” 

‘Would it be best for us to handle 
this through your main office, or 
would the branch plant take care of 
it?” 

“How would you prefer us to ship 
this, express or parcel post?” 

If a prospect came to you and said, 
“T’ve heard about your product, | 
want to buy it. Where’s your order 
blank?” What would you ask him? 
How many? What size? Which 
quality? Very frequently you'll find 
you can use the “information re- 
quested,” on your order blank to 
frame your own question. 


Action Close 


Perhaps the simplest form of Ac- 
tion Close is placing the order blank 
or contract in front of the prospect 
while you say, “If you’ll verify this 
... ete.” At the same time, you 
mark an “X” where you want his 
signature, and pass him your pen. 
(Incidentally, the word “verity” 
seems to carry less buying-shock 
with it than “Okay” or “Sign’.) 

There are, of course, hundreds ot 
Action Closes. We'll cover a ‘ew 
here. You'll see at once how you can 
apply the technique to 
selling. 

The professional salesman has the 
order blank in front of him. “How 
many of these machines do you hve 
in regular use?” Let’s say the poos- 
pect answers, “Seven.” The salesm in 
enters that on his order blank. I 
believe we discussed an allowance °1 
$35 apiece on your present mode 
He notes that on his order. 

At this point the professional sa 
man will move the order blank cl: 
to the prospect, extend his pen, 
suggest, “If you'll verify this, w 
arrange for delivery as soon as 
can rush it through for you.” 

Getting the prospect to do so) = 
thing is another type of Action Cl: 

“Mr. Smith, if you'll call y 
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gent and get an order 


mber, 1 get this (the order blank 
ontra eady for you to verify.” 

The p. essional salesman then 
es hin olf getting some figures 

— ver. There is a complete 
f-eXp incy. 

Ir is be. when using this type of 
in Cline to go right on with your 
of tl iction’’—the preparation 
oul er, without concerning 
selt ther or not the prospect 
do as vou ask. 
your product is one that lends 

0 demonstration, you can 
the .\ction Close particularly 
Mr. Ryder, this is what you are 
y now.’ The product is handed 
the prospect. “This is what is 
lable.’ The  salesman’s own 
luct handed to the prospect. 


(size, 
apparent— 


The difference in’ weight 
strength, etc.), is 


sright in your own hand.” There 
slight pause and the professional 
lsman follows up with, “Mr. 
ler, it you'll verify this, we'll 
ge delivery on the date you 
city.” “Che order blank and the 
en are both readily accessible. 
The principle behind the success 
tthe Action Close, is that the action 
lps the prospect overcome his own 


sistance. 
Inconvenience Close 


It's a particularly valuable close 
n run into the fellow who 
vent to some of 
ment tor having been: sold! 
first walked into his 
* ot business, he did not know 
was sure he did not want 
product—you made him want 
he’s been sold and he knows 
natural on occasion you'll 

‘rospect who the 
Dlank ... Wants to show you 


? 


es the Ss! 


nts to give his 


ou 


resists 


to let him do so, and at 
me, get the sale. Here’s 
iim feel he’s putting you 
a lit trouble—some_ inconveni- 
@. Thot’s why we call it the In- 
nven ‘ Close. 
ight, I’m sure you’ll need 
hese rigt away, I'll re-arrange 
Y who schedule and bring them 
ern t this afternoon. Would 
t right 2?” 
Of rse, it will take us some 
t them out of stock, but 
a ‘special’ on it, if you’d 


“Fo sur particular application 
‘kets we'll have to alter 
t-ups, but your order is 
' enough for us to do it.” 
It ean the plant will have to 
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-»» WHEN WE SAID WE WOULD FLY FREIGHT 
AT AIR EXPRESS SPEEDS WITH RAIL EXPRESS RATES. 
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Compare these 
Flying Tiger scheduled 


air freight rates: 


Sample 100 Ib 

estrone [cncage | 2h, [geen 
West Coast to as 
Flying 
Tiger Air |$10.50]$14.40] $14.70 
Freight 
Air ee on ee 
Express 55.00 77.40 77.40 
\ir 
Parcel 72.03} 80.00} 80.00 
Post 


Call or write today 
for commodity rates 
on your products. 


HERE’S HOW YOU 
SAVE 10 WAYS 


With Scheduled 
Air Freight Service: 


CG 14 


Flying Tiger scheduled 
air freight takes your 
products across the 
nation overnight. 35 fast 
air freighters take single 
loads up to 20,000 pounds 
and are at your service 
365 days of the year. Air 
Freight is our exclusive 
business—we do not 
carry passengers, mail 
or express—instead 
your freight carries top 
priority all the time. 


Little or no crating. 


Lowest record for 
loss and damage. 


Lower insurance cost. 


Highest insurance 
protection. 


Reduced warehousing. 


Flying Tiger scheduled 
air freight gives you 
door-to-door delivery. 
The Flying Tiger 
Advance Manifest Sys- 
tem enables immediate 
cargo identification and 
location at any time dur- 
ing transit. Freight on 
Flying Tiger freighters: 
requires less crating 
than any other method 
of transportation — in 
many cases no crating 
at all. 


Lower inventories. 
Faster turnover of capital. 


Overnight service 
on products and parts 
across the nation. 


No terminal tie-ups. 
Door-to-door delivery. 


Lee fue. 


a better woY 
y of selling, 


GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Agents in principal cities throughout the world. 


5 


Make Hay 
where the 
Sun Shines i 


run overtime to get your o1 out 


when you want it, but we'll <et jt 
here tomorrow. Will that all 
right ?” 

Strangely enough, you'll the 
prospect frequently “repents.’ \Vhen 
you use the Inconvenience C| ex- 
pect to hear, “Oh, that’s ok y. It 
won't be necessary to go *. that 
trouble. Handle it in the usua! way.” 


Summary Close 


Florida’s tourist-filled Gold Coast 
offers a Golden Harvest in Sales 


There’s a bumper crop of wealthy, influential tourists in 
Greater Miami right now, and thousands more on the way. 
Miami’s magic sunshine will bring down more than a million 


and a half visitors this winter, to form America’s biggest, 
richest bonus audience! 


This tourist-jammed market is ripe for your sales message 
-- it’s the nation’s fastest growing metropolitan area, with the 
highest per capita retail sales in the country, and a retail sales 
total that topped 675 million dollars in 1950. 


You can reap a golden harvest of sales at minimum cost 
by reaching this rich market thru The Miami Herald, which sells 
700,000 year’round residents plus a vast vacationing audience all 
along Florida’s fabulous Gold Coast. See your SB&F man today. 


The Miami Herald 


Florida's Most 


Complete Newspaper 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
STORY BROOKS FINLEY, Nat. Reps. A.S. GRANT, Atlonta, Affiliated Stations WQAM, WQAM-FM 


MIAMI--An International Market 


In most. sales presentativis, a 
“Summary” of what the purchaser 
gets, appears as the final part of the 
sales talk. Some products lend them- 
selves particularly well to thar kind 
of treatment. It’s part of the process 
of getting the prospect ready to buy. 
You still have to close in order to 
get the sale. 

Whether or not your sales presen- 
tation includes a summary, it is an 
excellent method of bringing your 
selling efforts to a successful conclu- 
sion. It is simple to use. 

Write down the major advantages 
of what you are. selling — color, 
strength, size, delivery, reliability, 
etc. Now consider each statement and 
reduce it to a minimum. Where one 
word will do the job, use one word. 
Keep it as brief as possible. 

Now comes the application. There 
are two ways. Either you can say, 
“Mr. Brown, let me summarize ...”, 
and then go over each point in a 
clear, concise and confident manner, 
or, in the following manner you can 
combine the Summary Close with a 
bit of action. 

Take a sheet of paper and write 
down each point as you cover it. 
Make sure your comments are brief. 
If the prospect has to wait for you 


to write out long sentences, you'll 
lose him. It is a good idea to staple a 
small piece of white paper to every 
contract or order blank you have it 


you intend using the written Sum- 
mary Close. That way, you have the 
order blank ready at the important 
moment, 

What next ?—“There you have it, 
Mr. Brown. If you'll verify this 
etc.” 


Premium Close 


“Don’t shoot until you see “)e 
whites of their eyes.”” The Prem im 
Close should be used when it~: 4 
question of “‘do or die’—sale 0: 10 
sale. 

If you do have a premium to 0! *, 
an extra, a special feature, d 't 
assume you have to use it early 1 
your closing efforts. The prem m 
is a final persuader. Save it until 
have explored every other possib 
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of mas 1g the sale. 

Do, « decide too quickly that you 
jon’t ‘sve any premiums to offer. 
Almos’ every type of company has 
comet! ig that is a premium. What 
enecia! cerms can you offer? What 
service can you perform? 
out advertising aids? Exclu- 
idling? These are all pre- 


specia 


e your premium is something 

spect will be interested in— 

ig he wants. 

‘eason the Premium Close is 

ssful, is that everyone enjoys 

something for nothing — 
something not generally available. 
Auctioneers have used the premium 
technique for years with almost un- 
believable success. 


Pro's and Con's Close 


The principle is old—you take one 

step backward to go two forward— 
toward the order, Again it can be a 
verbal or a written close involving 
action. 
What you do first (as in the Sum- 
mary Close), is to determine the ad- 
vantages of your product. Next you 
have to determine some negative fac- 
tors—not in relation to the product 
itself. Never use quality, serviceabil- 
ity, accuracy or any of the sales 
factors that make your product bet- 
ter than anyone else’s. 

Use instead, the circumstances sur- 
rounding your product — price, de- 
livery, quantity. Here are some ex- 
amples of “‘negative” comments: 

“Of course, our price is a few 

higher.” 
‘e won't be able to deliver. be- 
he end of the week.” 
not sure that right now 
xe able to let you have all 
vou ll need.” 

If jou use the verbal type of Pro’s 
and Con’s Close, you must be sure 
to follow up the “Con” or negative, 
with ‘Pro” or positive. For ex- 
amp 

“Or course, our price is a few 
cents higher, but turnover is faster.” 
_ “We won’t be able to deliver be- 
tore «he end of the week, but you 
can c int on our reliability to deliver 
When we say we will.” 

“T 4 not sure that right now we'll 
be a’ = to let you have all you need, 
‘re stepping up production on 
to meet the demand. We'll 
able to handle your full re- 

ents.” 
continue the Pro’s and Con’s 
bv adding each of the positives 
s... “We'll be able to pro- 
e color, size, style, etc.’”’ Each 
se should be separate sales 
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points. Obviously your Pro’s will 
outnumber your Con’s. 

In using the written Pro’s and 
Con’s Close, you draw a line down 
the center of a piece of paper. On 
one side of the line you write “Pro’s”’ 
—on the other “Con’s.” 

Using the foregoing examples, 
price, delivery, quantity, you’d write 
the word “Price” under the column 
“Con.” You’d explain quickly the 
point on “faster turnover,’ and 
under “Pro,” you'd insert “fast 
turnover.” 

The word ‘‘delivery” would appear 
next under “Con,” and _ opposite 
under “Pro,” the word “reliability.” 

Then of course you'd enter “sup- 
ply” and ‘‘demand.” 

Now you would proceed to write 
down under “Pro” the additional 
reasons for buying. Your sheet should 


look like this: 

Con Pro 

Price Fast Turnover 
Reliability 
Demand 
(Color) 
(Size) 
(Quality) 
(etc.) 


Delivery 
Supply 


Don’t make your final comment a 
complicated one. ‘“There you have it, 
Mr. Tyson,” is enough. Just add, 
“If you'll verify this, etc.” You'll 
find the order is a lot easier to get— 
you've made apparent all the reasons 
for buying, even though you've 
acknowledged some ‘‘negatives.”’ 


Comments on Closing 


‘ 


You've heard a lot about the “right 
time” to close a sale. You may have 
heard that there’s just one time to 
try. That is “nonsense” to the pro- 
fessional salesman. You should try 
to close your sale every time you 
feel your prospect is ready—every 
time he indicates he’s thinking favor- 
ably. Sure, you may get a “No.” But 
if it were not for the “No’s”’ in sell- 
ing there’d be no salesmen. Similarly, 
if you try to close, you'll avoid look- 
ing for things to say. You know what 
that does to a prospect and to a sale. 

Closing efforts keep you close to 
the sale. 

You will never know how often in 
the past one extra closing effort might 
have converted a “No” into a “Yes.” 
You can be more sure about the fu- 
ture. If you’ve been in the habit of 
trying three times, try four. If you’ve 
been trying four times, try five. 


NBC Affiliate 


Reidsvill 
~ 


Only ONE Station 
DOMINATES 
A 
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MARKET 


with 
1950 Per Family 
Effective Buying 


Income of 


$2,948.00* 


*Sales Management, 1951 
Survey of Buying Power 
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You could, if you didn’t know the real people of this country, 
make out a pretty strong case that America is headed for 

a breakdown. But you would be wrong. Here at 

The American, you see, we serve these people in 

their own hometowns—in Fairfield, Conn., in San Diego, Cal., 
in Bangor, Me., in thousands of places where families still 
believe in themselves, their communities and America. 


Pretend to be hardboiled about it, but, actually, 

aren’t you glad America has so many people who still believe 

in each other? Because they do, they are more responsive 

to sound ideas than people who are ruled by cynicism. 

Give Hometown America an honest product and it will give you 
enduring patronage. These are the people who buy the products 
they know from the dealers they know. These are the people 
whose lasting custom has built the great brand names. 


We know them because we are of them. For 76 years The American 
has served them. Thus it is known as the Family Service Magazine 
for Hometown America. Today, more than ever, we believe in 
these Hometown Americans, for in the dark clouds over America 
they are the silver lining—the hope of the nation. 


They seek The American because it serves them. They trust it 
as it trusts them. They respond to it for they are, by nature, 
responsive, just as they are, by nature, responsible. 


More than two and a half million of these trustworthy 
families—with 38.7% greater income than the average 

—read The American Magazine every month. So if you want 
responsible people to believe in the integrity of your company, 
its products or services, these are the people. If you tell them 
your story in The American Magazine they will read it 

and believe it. Whatever you do, don’t worry about America. 
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6 Basic Traits Found in 
Successful Salesmen 


BY DR. JOSEPH E. KING 


Executive Director, Industrial Psychology, Inc. 


The cost of firing salesmen who fail is too great to ignore 


fundamental guides in the selection of men who'll stick and 


succeed. Dr. King spells out the principles and cites an 


example for each case. They can save you money in hiring. 


The salesman who can sell any- 
thing, anywhere, at any time, and be 
successful and happy at it, is a myth. 

Let’s say it another way: There is 
no good all-around salesman, sure to 
be successful in every selling situation. 

We base this observation on an- 
alyses of 1,600 salesmen and prospec- 
tive salesmen over the past five years. 

In the main, successful salesmen 
seem to have six major character- 
istics. I'll describe them without 
psychological jargon. 


I. Personal Drive and Initiative 


Successful salesmen possess higher 
than average energy resources. Even 
older men selling furniture or radios, 
for instance, who never seem to move 
fast or decisively, demonstrate this. 
They may walk miles in a day; they 
will engage in constant, tiring con- 
versation. A different type of man 
such as the average office worker half 
their age, would be exhausted by 
their activities. It is true that many 
executives also possess tremendous 
energy drives, but that springs from 
different sources and is differently 
expressed, 

The successful salesman not only 
possesses personal drive and high en- 
ergy resources, but often creates an 
impression of power, of controlled, 
unreleased energy. This is particu- 
larly characteristic of such individu- 
als as the high-producing life insur- 
ance agent, the able corporate bond 
salesman, the star performers on the 
industrial refrigeration sales crew. 

The truth is that every successful 
man in sales usually has a great store- 
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house of energy which also accounts 
for the psychological restlessness so 
common to these men. They want to 
be up and doing; they cannot relax 
easily; at lunch, at dinner, at parties, 
at intermissions at the theater, their 
conversation gravitates toward busi- 
ness. 

As a rule, that drive and energy 
in able salesmen are rarely dissipated 
through worrying; almost invariably 
its total force is channeled into work. 
Problems are regarded as a challenge, 
not a threat. This energy drive is 
not, however, to be confused with the 
tenseness characteristic of unsuccess- 
ful salesmen — tension often mani- 
fested in erratic behavior, in produc- 
tion which comes in spurts, in aim- 
less running after long-shot prospects 
who might miraculously bring up the 
month’s sales record. This tenseness 
is also evident in undue “high pres- 
sure’ which often makes prospects 
uncomfortable and then indignant. 

In testing a group of 20 
salesmen of a large paint 
wholesaler, one was singled out 
by the sales manager as par- 
ticularly puzzling. It was found 
that his sales record was full of 
zigzags. One month he would 
lead the sales crew; the next he 
would be apt to be at the tail 
end. He was found to have 
periods of physical and mental 
letdown and an_ exaggerated 
sense of frustration which em- 
bittered him whenever he lost 

a prospect he thought was cer- 

tain. As a result, he “pressed” 

too hard on his remaining trade 
and began losing out all around. 

His bitterness had affected two 


other men on the sales fo~ce. 
Since he had many valuodle 
abilities, the sales manaver 
wanted to save him if poss. ‘le, 
It was suggested, after tes:ing 
uncovered all this, that he de- 
velop a time-consuming hobby 
which would take his mind off 
his occasional disappointment 
and prevent the accumulation of 
frustrations. He tried feebly 
for a few months to develop a 
hobby, then left the company, 


ll. Intelligence Geared to the 
Product 


The notion that a successful sales- 
man must have a high or a low LQ. 
misses the mark. There is no set 
standard of intelligence for the effec- 
tive salesman. Some have been found 
with extremely high scores, while 
others—equally successful—have been 
found with low scores. Ideally, the 
salesman’s I.Q. should be geared to 
that of his product and his prospec- 
tive customers. 

A sales representative consulting 
with engineers on their needs relative 
to complicated, machine tools, must 
have aptitudes (in mechanical sales 
comprehension) on a more complex 
level than the salesman of furniture 
or shoes. The furniture man would 
be incapable of handling the engineer- 
ing or machine tool salesman’s job, 
while the engineering salesman would 
be bored by retail shoe selling. 

The top-flight salesman’s_ intelli- 
gence is expressed not in any ability 
to handle abstractions, but in_ his 
ability to handle facts, to remember 
them and relate them to one another. 
These may be more or less complex, 
depending on the level at which het 
operates. He must be able to reach 
specific, practical and pointed conclu- 
sions which he can make explicit to 
others. This means that his ability 
to communicate is in line with his 
intelligence—if he is successful. 

In testing a group of who!l- 
sale rubber products salesmen. 
one was singled out by the sa!es 
manager as a great disappoint: 
ment. The man_ had _ been 
brought in by the sales ma 
ager himself from another co: 
pany where he had sold _ hai 
ware very successfully. But 
after two years with the ru 
ber company, his record w 
dismally low. Tests showed th 
the salesman’s intelligence w 
not keyed to the rubber fie 
where he had to master co! 
plex factors of elasticity, aci 
resistant qualities, etc. His ab 
ity to comprehend sales info 
mation in this field was low, an 
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his fluency considerably halted 
by his hesitation. In his old 
field of hardware where the 


salient points of information 
were not intricate and he felt 
at ease, he swam with an ex- 
pert stroke. Plunged into the 
more turbulent waters of rub- 
ber chemistry, he failed. 


Ill. Fluency in Expression 

In the business world, the major 
drives are for achievement, prestige 
and money. These drives may all be 


combined in differing ways in differ- 
ent men. But any one of these drives 
may be out of balance. Where the 
striving is unconsciously directed 
toward prestige, salesmen may do 
things detrimental to their company. 
The wholesale costume jewelry 
salesman, for example, who will in- 
sist on stopping only at the most 
luxurious hotels and tipping over- 
generously especially when in_ the 
company of prospects, etc., exempli- 
fies this tendency to indulge in acts 
mainly directed at enhancing his own 
prestige in the eyes of others. 
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Where the major drive js 


money, salesmen may turn d = 
embezzle company funds, pad © ~ 5enge 
accounts, or, at the least, exp: r pay 
raises out of line with their 2° \itiec 
In the case of the most s) ssful 
salesmen, however, the major | ive js 
for achievement; prestige and one 
always fall behind. 

This drive for achieven ex- 
presses itself in many ways men 
who have this tendency. Sor» men 
best express this drive through use of 


their hands (e.g., painters, carpenters 
bricklayers, musicians); others ex. 
press themselves best by using power 
over people (e.g., foremen, bankers, 
judges); still others express their 
achievement drives through expendi- 
tures or money (e.g., nightclub 
habitues, pleasure-yacht owners), 

The successful salesman has a 
drive for achievement and expresses 
that drive through fluent speech, He 
uses speech to show his skill, and in 
general has more flair for dramatic 
action than other men. He must talk 
to be happy, and in order to satisfy 
that need, he has learned very young 
to talk well and interestingly. 


Do you have a pet or 
pets among SM de- 
partments? Confess 


to the editor, page 79. 


However, unsuccessful — salesmen 
like to talk also. But there is a sig- 
nificant difference in their speech. The 
unsuccessful men are not only more 
tense in speaking to customers, but 
are less adaptable to customer de- 
mands, and are apt to indulge in 
monologues about themselves, their 
products and their experiences. [he 
successful salesman always ‘vans 
toward two-way conversations, and 
he gains achievement by sellin: the 
customer, not bludgeoning him nto 
acquiesence by talking him ins 4 
state of exhaustion. 

An automobile agency h 
trouble on its hands. Normal 

the sales force of 12 men hi 

no difficulty selling used c 

off the floor and sales lots, | 

til the agency head’s son w 

added to the sales force. Agen 

sales totals fell badly after s 

months. Testing revealed t 

source of trouble. The agen 
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head son had a good person- 
ality. high energy level, sufh- 
cient ntelligence, but he saw 


hims ‘f as a dominant figure in 
ever’ situation, as a man able 
anything to anyone, re- 


gard ’ss of customer desires or 
wish s. Moreover, in his desire 
to d minate the sales force, he 


wou | take all customers in or 


out of turn, and alienate most 
of ‘aem with a domineering 


sales talk, hitting down all ob- 
iections. It was recommended 
that he prepare for another field 
in v hich domination was more 
of a: asset. Several months after 
he had left (to start his own 
used car agency) sales totals 
had risen to the old levels. 


lV. Sales Service Outlook 


The psychological analyses used in 
examining salesmen’s personality and 
or all indicate that to the suc- 

salesman, people (customers ) 
(the sale) are more im- 
portant than the product involved. 
Nevertheless, he believes in the thing 
he sells. Tests show again and again 
that the successful salesperson really 
has an honest conviction that the car 
he is selling is among the best if not 
he best in its price range, that the 
electric range is an outstanding value 
at its price, that the line of office 
supplies he represents is composed of 
remarkably good merchandise. 


behav 
esstul 


ind success 


The basic, unconscious conviction 
among successful salesmen is that 
they are not playing the customer for 
a sucker, but are doing him a service. 
That genuine belief balances the 


salesman’s personal pride in his tech- 
niques, in the skill of his presenta- 
tion, in his ability to direct the cus- 
tomers attention to this and that im- 
portant feature of the product. The 
elective salesman not only is found 
to take pleasure in the worth of the 


product he represents, but even his 
sales talk—which is a sort of verbal 
proniise—is important. He feels a 
ompulsion to back up the promise 
mplied, 

|’ must be emphasized also, that 
is } art of the good salesman’s social 


‘e outlook, is his feeling that he 

s© genuine help tc the customer. 
‘The successful salesman first sizes 
ip he viewpoint of the prospect and 
qui xly relates that to the product he 


rep esents. He instinctively calculates 
ho. his product can be so presented 
is) fit in with the prospective cus- 
ton «r’s_ specific needs, whether the 
lat’ r recognizes those needs or not. 
He pays sensitive attention not only 
to ‘what .the prospect says, but to 
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what the prospect feels when he says 
it. While the unsuccessful salesman 
is not concerned in delving too deeply 
into what the customer feels, the suc- 
cessful salesman is always anxious 
to satisfy that feeling. A sale is not 
entirely satisfactory to him unless he 
feels that it has increased the effec- 
tiveness of the buyer. 

The unsuccessful salesman has been 
taught by manuals, to follow this con- 
duct. Such training materials always 
emphasize establishing good relations 
with customers by discussing  inci- 
dental matters, such as mutual hob- 
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bies, interests and viewpoints. 
is good as far as it goes; but, 
tunately, 


That 
unfor- 
it pushes the sale into a 


secondary position which the success- 


ful salesman will 
tolerate. 
or interest, rather 
creates the strong link; 


never 


consciously 
The personal tie of hobby 
than the product, 
and buying 


all too often becomes a case of doing 


a favor to the salesman. 

Our study of 28 insurance 
salesmen who had joined and 
left a branch office of a major 
insurance company, revealed 
that many of them had the mak- 
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ings of good salesmen if they 
had not been instructed to try 
their maiden wings selling in- 
surance to their relatives. This 
good group found this procedure 
so distasteful, and they resented 
having to put sales pressure on 
relatives who were embarrassed 
by the effort to sell them insur- 
ance which most of them could 
not afford, that many of these 
men left the agency. Many who 
remained, with little or no 
talents as insurance salesmen, 
finally dropped out. 

A sale based on personal friendship 
a product bought because the cus- 
tomer could not refuse a friend, or 
“couldn’t turn down a relative’’—is 
not basically satisfactory to the suc- 
cessful salesman. It pays no tribute 
to his verbal facility, to the potency 
of his achievement drive or to his 
social service outlook. Most good 
salesmen show an unconscious distaste 
for such type of sales. It fails to sat- 
isfy their inner needs. Tests all indi- 
cate that the successful salesmen have 
a desire to place the sale on an im- 
personal service basis, away from 
considerations of family or friendship. 
Those salespeople who lean toward 
selling friends and relations rarely 
rise above the mediocre class. 


V. An Individualist 


The successful salesman admires 
and respects authority, but often he 
tries to evade its controls over him. 
This is not particularly true of retail 
sales clerks in many departments of 
big-city department stores, but these 
people are usually not salesmen. They 
might almost be called “‘stock clerks,” 
whose major function is to bring out 
what the customer asks for. Not 
many of these people have actual 
sales abilities. The difference between 
a “sales clerk” and a “salesman” 
shows up on psychological tests, even 
in aptitudes involved for different 
types of approach to the customer. 

While some resistance to authority 
is characteristic of people generally, 
testing indicates that salesmen have 
more of this resistance than is found 
in many occupational groups. They 
want freedom of action even when 
they know they need guidance. Close, 
long-continued supervision is anath- 
ema to the good salesman. He may 
like and respect his boss and will 
take authority gracefully if it comes 
in small doses; but he will find his 
greatest comfort when permitted to 
guide his own fortunes or follow his 
own methods within a loose, flexible 
framework of policies and procedures. 

The unsuccessful salesman is more 
rebellious. He balks at most author- 


ity or organizational power o him 
labels it “red tape” and disl!.:s any 
of it at any time. Some of th ndue 
tension referred to previ as 
found in unsuccessful salesm “Tops 
up here, for the unsuccessf! iriety 
can't control his distaste fo~ being 
supervised, and his rebellio; Dsets 


his whole sales technique. |): the 
successful man has learned 
with his rebellious attitudes 
psychological wear and tear. 
Although tests show the s: 
salesman far from eager to co 


cope 
‘ thout 


‘ssful 


_fa form, 
they do indicate he does have « sense 
of obligation to superiors and 4 lik. 


ing for the security they and che or- 
ganization provide him. He also-en- 
joys the opportunities for camaraderie 
that are found in a loosely-knit, in- 
formal sales unit. To the unsuccess- 
ful salesman, these benefits are insuf- 
ficient to compensate for his fancied 
loss-of freedom and independence. He 
would be happier in a field other 
than selling or in a different type of 
sales organization. 

The president of a_ small 
radio manufacturing company 
hired a territorial salesman for 
two reasons: (1) The man had 
a successful record previous to 
his entering the army; (2) the 
man had told the company 
president at the interview that 
being company head was really 
the job at which he was aiming. 
Since, to the president of the 
concern, such a reply indicated 
ambition, he hired the salesman. 
After several months and ex- 
penditures of $14,000 on dealer 
aids and brochures—all ordered 
by the salesman in question— 
the man was referred for test- 
ing. He had no concept of au- 
thority in his mind, other than 
his own desires. He saw com- 
pany policies and procedures as 
merely inhibiting him; for him 
to want dealer brochures was 
sufficient reason to order then 
without prior approval from the 
sales manager. He flew into 
rage when asked to explain 
shortcuts in reporting p: 
cedure—standard for all ter 
torial salesmen. It was recon 
mended that he would nev 
make a good salesman. Upon i 
vestigation of his prewar recor 
it was found that he had be 
successful only as a one-m: 
sales force in a small compan 
Working under direction w 
impossible for him. 


Vi. Practical and Realistic 


The testing procedures ind -ate 
that the successful salesman’s a: \bI- 
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tions are based on practicality and 
on reality. He accepts himself as a 
man of some talents, but doesn’t re- 
gard himself as a person who might 
have made an outstanding doctor or 
highly placed executive. Nor does he 
indulge in soul-searching examina- 
tions of himself. He takes life as it 
comes, without undue protest or 
conscious resentment. He wants cus- 
tomers aplenty, but that is enough. 

He avoids situations which may 
require constant intellectual pressure 
or long-range planning. He is am- 
bitious for achievement, personal 
comfort and financial security. His 
concern for prestige is usually lim- 
ited to friendly competition with 
other salesmen. He has little or no 
desire to control people, aside from 
wanting to persuade them to buy his 
good products. The idea of heading 


an organization and directing the 
activities of other men _ holds little 


attraction for him. 

That is fortunate, both for the sake 
of his own peace of mind, and from 
the employer’s point of view. 

A successful refrigerator 
salesman did so well that he 
was promoted “upstairs” to be 
branch sales manager of the new 
outlet to be opened on the West 
Coast. He was to have 22 men 
working for him; his job was 
limited to directing and co- 
ordinating their activities. His 
performance in the administra- 
tive job left much to be desired. 
Uncertain of his new duties, he 
created tension in his men by 


arbitrarily demanding high 
sales quotas, and summarily dis- 
missed two men when they 


tailed to produce. The anxieties 
aroused in the remainder of the 
sales force undermined | their 
activities, while the sales head 
in the East placed more pres- 
sure on the branch manager for 
increased sales ‘in the territory. 
Testing of the entire branch 
staff indicated that the branch 
manager had all the requisites 
of a first-rate salesman which 
he had been, that his talents as 
an administrator were meager. 
He was transferred to another 
branch office of the company to 
work as salesman again. His 
loss of face, however, forced 
him to leave the company. 
Unlike the executive who enjoys 
manipulating problems, policies and 
men, the successful salesman enjoys 
only the realistic work which permits 
him to be with people on a man-to- 
man basis primarily. Unless he is 
more of an executive than salesman, 
his ambition does not lead him to look 
for promotion upward—if that in- 


volves keeping him chained at . desk. 
Rather, his ambitions are in t! » real- 
istic direction of broader sellin — fields 
and higher financial reward: com. 
mensurate with his intelligen « and 
particularized skills. 

In many of these 1,600 ¢ es. ; 
was not possible to obtain a * .ce-to. 
face contact between the sales:an 0; 
sales applicant, and the psych logist, 
The far-flung dispersion of clien: 
companies made it necessary to Jevis 
a scientific screening method which 
could be administered by the ccnpan 
itself, and still provide the ps) cholo- 
gist with enough basic information to 
make a reliable evaluation the 
man’s potential. Different batteries oj 
psychological tests were developed as 
a solution—with the company admin- 


istering the tests. “The 


completed 


tests were sent to us for evaluation, 


and a report prepared on the man, 
indicating his ‘employment _ risk.” 


Later, company reports on progress 


on many of these men and 


conter- 


Who teaches the teacher? Your 
methods are going to receive the 
most rigorous scrutiny from your 
men. 

—By Douglas C. Lynch 
“Leading and Managing Men" 


ences with sales managers of the \ 


arl- 


ous companies, served as a check on 


the original evaluation. 
The salesman’s psychological t 
are the same the day he walks 


the company ofhce to apply for a 


raits 


into 


job 


as they are three months later when 
he resigns, or three years later when 
he is the top salesman in the organiza- 


tion. ‘These psychological traits 


can 


be measured before he is hired, obvi- 


ating years of trial and error. 


A stove manufacturer tested a! 


its presently employed salesmen, 
found that test reports gave inf 
tion which had taken the com) 
in some cases, five years to 

about the men. A few men had 
misplaced in their specific sales as 
ment for years, due to the fact 
the company did not realize son 
its salesmen had had strength in 
tain traits which would have 
more valuable in other sales as 
ments. 

‘Today’s economic situation al 
only a few favored companies to 1 
hiring mistakes in their sales fo 
Foresight rather than hindsigh 
building a strong and effective 
department, is more satisfactor 
and less costly. 
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| A GOOD BUY ANYWHERE 
oo o IF you could get it! 


: THE BEST ADVERTISING BUY... 


and THE SEATTLE TIMES is a good advertising buy 
r In fact, it’s a better buy today than it was in the 


YO U i A ye pre-inflationary year of 1940. You can tell your 
+ story in THE TIMES, Seattle’s accepted newspaper, 
§ et ut to 1,000 Seattle families for $2.34 -—as compared 
in with $2.66 in the second newspaper, $3.04 in 
U a leading national magazine, $8.20 over television 


Seattle or $6.52 through an evening radio program. 


, tHe SEATTLE TIMES (nar; 


Reaches 8 out of 10 people 


Represented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE « New York « Detroit « Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco 
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People and their Ideas 


NATIONAL GYPSUM'S BROWN 


New Sales Jobs 


In a move to strengthen its sales or- 
ganization, National Gypsum Co. has 
announced that General Sales Man- 
ager John W. Brown has been made 
a top sales executive, reporting di- 
rectly to the president. Working with 
him as assistant general sales man- 
ager—a new post—will be Wade W. 
Hildinger. V-P Dean D. Crandell, 
previously in charge of general sales, 
will now devote full time to export, 
industrial and contract sales and the 
development of more products and 
broader markets .. . New director of 
the Sales Division, Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corp. is Philip Barnes. 
Hubert M. Ricks is the corporation’s 
new general sales manager ... RCA 
Victor Division, Radio Corporation 
of America, has made two important 
appointments: Douglas Y. Smith 
has been promoted to manager 
of sales operations for the Tube 


Department and Hollis D. Bradbury 
Was appointed national manager of 
Film Recording sales of the RCA 
Engineering Products Department 
... Henry J. Nave is new director of 
service sales and service operations 
for The White Motor Co. ... New 
sales manager of Knapp Brothers 
Manufacturing Co. is R. C. Meier, 
Jr... . J. J. Oppasser has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager by the 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., manufac- 
turers of Vari-Typer, type compos- 
ing machines .. . The Murray Cor- 
poration’s America’s Home Appliance 
Division has four new sales manag- 
ers for its territories: Ralph L. Dabe, 
John R. Kennedy, William R. Scan- 


lan and Dennie Swan. 


... and other executive appointments 


J. F. (Jack) Caning is the new presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Petroleum 
Co. and J. W. Shugart, Jr. is the new 
executive v-p. Orville H. Utley, who 
continues as sales manager, has also 
been elevated to a vice-presidency... 
Max Banzhaf has been appointed di- 
rector of advertising and promotion 
for Armstrong Cork Co. . . . Geof- 
frey Baker has been elevated to vice- 
president in charge of Ralston Purina 
Company’s Cereal Division... New 
chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee of the board of directors, 
American Petroleum Institute, _ is 
H. S. M. Burns, president of Shell Oil 
Co. . . . Election of Raymond Revit 
as vice-president of Hiram Walker 
Inc. has been announced . . . Martin 
Lewin is new vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing and marketing of 
all products sold by Clear Spring 


RCA'S SMITH & BRADBURY 


Distilling Co. . . . Howard C. Negus 
has been named merchandising Nan- 
ager of the Willard Storage 1? :+tery 
Co. He was formerly Clevelai: Dig. 
trict sales manager . . . R. C. Owens 
is now director of product d elop- 
ment, The Sherman Paper Py ducts 
Corp. . . . John W. Brophy has been 
named acting general manag-r of 
General Motors Diesel, Ltd. Lon- 
don, Ontario Louis H. Albee 
has been appointed manager © ad- 
vertising and sales promotion jor the 
Rocky Mountain District of General 
Electric’s Apparatus Sales Division, 


VARI-TYPER'S OPPASSER 


In Defense of Production 


Said C. E. Wilson, General Motors’ 
president, in a wire to another C. E. 
Wilson, director of defense mobiliza- 
tion: “Further reduction in allow- 
able automobile production will not 
result in the production of one more 
gun, tank or airplane in the second 
quarter of next year than will other- 
wise be produced. The current level 
of production in the automotive in- 
dustry has resulted in substantial un- 
employment . Reported further 
cuts contemplated by NPA for the 
second quarter could well be a 
catastrophe for the working people 
of Michigan...” 


Stitch in Time 

‘“‘As material restrictions become even 
tighter,” declared Alex M. Lewyt 
president of Lewyt Corp., “the only 
salvation for the industry will be in 
the development of alternate mate 
rials. At Lewyt we have spent a! nost 
a quarter of a million dollars in «uch 
research and development .. . We 
have retooled and are prepared 
into immediate production with 
new ... material the moment | 
comes necessary in order to maii 
civilian production.” 
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MARKETING 


4 by Philip Salisbury, Editor 


PICTOGRAPHS 


sianed by Marcia Eliot Pictofacts Studio 


_ WHERE ARE THE TELEVISION SETS? 


You'll find the nation’s 14,558,800 sets distributed: 
& 

iE. 

_By Regions % of Families 


_ Mountain & South West 11% 


South 13% 
Pacific 
North Central 


North East 


Z By City Sizes % of Families 


Farm 8% 


Under 2,500 
* 2,500 to 50,000 


500,000 and over 


- By Total Family Income —% of Families 


31% 


Third fourth 
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® By Occupation 


Farmer 8% 


% of Families 


_ Laborers 


Clerical, sales, service 
Professional, execuitve 


Craftsmen, foremen 


PICTOGRAPH BY Source: Survey among panel members 
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The year’s advertising was planned... newspapers, radio, 


magazines. Now they needed a good point-of-sale display for their MODEL No. é 
trade-mark — something they could be sure dealers would wse. , [luminated. | 


aoa ; ; : 5 ee ee diameter. Your name 
If you give a dealer a display he can use, he won't . - 
: or slogan ceramically 
baked into the 
translucent d 


throw it away,” somebody suggested. “Something that offers a service, 
to him and his customers.” 
\nd then he pointed to the wall, at the clock. “What a place 

for a sales message,” he said. “Think of the millions of advertising 
impressions you can create every day with just a few hundred clocks!” 

| MODEL No. 604 
Non-illuminate 
121%” dial. 


Name or slogai 


And, of course, he’s right. Do you know that you can keep 
your name in the public eve on Telechron Advertising Clocks, for an 
amazingly low cost? And they are available right now! Send the 


coupon below for information on the self-liquidating plan. on metal dial. 


TELECHRON DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
161 Homer Avenue, Ashland, Mass. 

Please tell me more about Telechron Advertising Clocks and suggestec 
self-liquidating plans for promoting them. 


15” Illuminated ad clocks (minimum quantity, 100) 


12” Non-illuminated ad clocks (minimum quantity, 100 


8” Display or dispenser clocks 


Promotion clocks (minimum quantity, 250) 


advertising clocks si 


State 
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WHO'LL HAVE THE TOUGHEST AUTO SALES JOB? 


on expensive consumer durables in which people are asked, “What make do you think 
| buy?” do not necessarily coincide closely with what the same people actually buy . ... 
o are valuable in indicating who will have to apply particularly good sales pressure to 
@d their own or to make gains. 


1 survey made by Crossley, Inc. among 8,077 representative auto owners, indicates that 
gy the Top 3, General Motors is sitting pretty, with a higher percentage for all five makes 
icipated purchases than they have of present owners; Ford up in 2 out of 3, Chrysler faced 
fh tough selling, up in only 1 out of 4. Chevrolet, for example, has 21.8% of present owners, 
sais 22.0% of next-car-planned, for a ratio of 101. 


Chrysler oi 
4 C dsmobile i 
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Source: 1951 Tire Survey by 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 


Advertising ¢ 


Never before has an advertising medium guar- Sig 
anteed that your message would receive atten- B as NB 
tion... until now. leader: 


For decades, advertisers have bought media Th 
on the basis of the number of times that anad- § The N 
vertisement might be read (or heard) ... not A.C. 
the number of times that it would be. the nu 


each \ 
Publications offer “guaranteed circulation 


but no guarantee of the attention that will be If, 
given to your ad. merci 
3,300, 
refuns 
sages 


Today, NBC Radio invites your participa- 
tion in a plan which guarantees that your 
advertisement will be heard in Americat 
homes 5,300,000 times each week at the low, Tt 
low cost of $2.75 per thousand. tion’s 


*Based on Nielsen Radio Index ...a measurement of the specific minute your advertisement is on the air. 
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attention 
guaranteed 


Significantly, this announcement is made 
as NBC begins its second quarter-century of 
leadership in the industry. 

There is no if, and, or but about this plan. 
The Nielsen Audit Bureau,* a division of the 
A.C. Nielsen Company, will audit and certify 
the number.of times your commercial is heard 
each week, 


If, according to Nielsen’s audit, your com- 
mercial is heard less than an average of 
5,300,000 times weekly, you get a pro-rata 
refund at the end of 13 weeks. Delivered mes- 
sages in excess of 5,300,000 are bonus. 


The “guaranteed circulation” of the na- 
tion’s biggest weekly magazine is 5,200,000 


JANUARY 15, 1952 


and the cost to you for just the “opportunity” 
to get attention in this magazine is $3.48 per 
thousand for a black-and-white page. You pay 
$3.48 for 1000 chances to have your ad read. 
Compare this with NBC Radio’s $2.75 guaran- 
tee that your ad will be heard. 


Three leading network programs are yours to 
sponsor in this plan. Your cost of sponsoring 
all three jointly with two other advertisers is 
only $14,600 per week, including time and 
talent. You get a one-minute commercial plus 
opening and closing “billboards” in each show. 


Only three advertisers can participate at 
this time . . . the first three that sign. 


NBC 


radio network 


Where people sell better than paper 
a service of Radio Corporation of America 


64% of the cases. 


TOP MARKETS FOR ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Information from 14 manufacturers and 584 distributors of electrical appliances has been coordi- 
nated; shows 82% of volume through “conventional” retail appliance channels, 18% through 
specialty organizations, such as mail order, drug, tea-and-coffee, house-to-house, premi 
automotive and club plan. 


94% of the conventional distribution is through 153 cities and the top 9 account for 38%. Applys 
ing sales against population of the metropolitan counties of these cities, we find wide variatic 


% of USA Sales Ratio Sales to Population 


= 
———> ; = a 


Los Angeles 5.80 ee 


Pittsburgh re) 


WHAT SELLS DISHWASHERS? 


‘The tendency since the war has been for appliance dealers to push the items that most nearly 


sell themselves, and the sales of dishwashers are created more by widespread recommendation 
of users than by dealer salesmanship or advertising. Purchasers shopped at only one store in 


SHOPPED IN MORE THAN ONE STORE 


Men made 
the final choice 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


MANAGEMENT 
1-15-52 


Source: Survey by Hotpoint, Inc. 
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more circulation where most people shop 


in Providence for example 


<P stores... 35 shopping centers... 
families are reached by Woman’s Day 

marketing area alone. 

sold only at A&P 


Providence 


ind aroun | 


J 


Woman's Day 


old by A&P stores in big cities 
with the NEIGHBORHOOD impact 


the NATIONAL magazine 
7\ 


5.865.000 


As compared with increases in disposable (after taxes) income and savings, our total cc 
debt is low, and could expand one third before reaching 1940 ratios. 


RELATION OF TOTAL CONSUMER DEBT 


To Disposable Income To Savings 
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AND MATURING SAVINGS BONDS ARE STABILIZER — 


U. S. savings bonds maturities are of grewing importance in sustaining and stabilizing ec 
purchasing power; $54 billion become dye 1951-1960. 


_IN BILUJONS OF DOLLARS 
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Sources: studies by Arno H. Johnson ~ 
V.P. & Dir. of Research, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York 
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§ TO CONDITION 
THE PROSPECT 


YOUR ADVERTISING in the business mag- 
azine your prospect reads works ahead of 
. between... and after your salesman calls. 


It is your assistant “‘salesman.” It can 
talk to thousands of your prospects, arouse 
interest in, and create a preference for, 
your product or service . . . at pennies per 
call. We call this ‘‘Mechanized Selling” 
because it applies the high speed, low cost 
tools of business paper advertising to the 
preliminary steps — the CONDITIONING 
steps of selling—and permits your salesman 
to make the maximum and most effective 


use of his valuable time to S-E-L-L. 


Oversold? Consistent advertising in prop- 
erly selected business magazines will build 
recognition and maintain buyer acceptance 
for your product. Remember—tomorrow’s 
markets must be cultivated today and 
every day until tomorrow. 


Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy 
of our 20-page booklet, ‘“Mechanizing Your 
Sales With Business Paper Advertising.” 
Also about our sound-slide film . . . ““Mech- 
anized Selling —Blueprint for Profits” which 
is available for showing at sales meetings. 


HOW ‘‘MECHANIZED SELLING’’ DEVELOPED NEW MARKETS AND INCREASED SALES 


a 


ADVERTISING 
HELPS DEVELOP 
NEW MARKETS 


SALES VOLUME 


100% 


JANUARY, 1950 APRIL, 1951 


A glass fiber insulation producer wanted to open up new markets. 
To “condition”’ his prospects, he used business paper advertising 
... direct mail... catalogs ...and a slide film. Results: volume 
in-reased 253% . . . advertising cost per dollar of sale $0.0157. 


‘CGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y @ 


FADQUARTERS 


ARY 15, 1952 


1951 SALES 
WILL MORE THAN 
DOUBLE 1949 


1949 1950 1951 
$826,000 $1,200,000 $1,800,000 (Est.) 


1949— 80 accounts 


NEW ACCOUNTS i 1950—150 accounts 


BUSINESS 


*‘ Mechanized Selling’’—consistent advertising schedules in busi- 
ness magazines, plus direct mail and publicity, helped this 
manufacturer of electric wiring harnesses and assemblies develop 
new customers . . . double his dollar sales volume. 


INC. > a 
McGRAW-HILL 


1NFORMATION 


What Distributors Expect 
From Your Promotion 


BY LOUIS H. BRENDEL - 


James Thomas Chirurg Co. 


They look for continuity . . 


Merchandising Director 


. for related themes ... and 


above all else coordination of all lines from the factory to 
the user. Mr. Brendel outlines 12 steps leading to a realistic 
policy for tying promotion in with distributors’ selling. 


“What ails those clucks? This 
month their ads are featuring Widg- 
ets . . . their direct mail piece is 
hurrahing Gismoes their sales- 
man just gave us a talk on Gadgets 

. . and their sales manager offered 
us an incentive plan to move our 
overstock of Krovnies,’”’ moaned an 
industrial distributor. “Why don’t 
they make up their minds and then 
all of us concentrate on one product 
at a time?” 

Inasmuch as distributors handle a 
number of different lines, the initia- 
tive and responsibility for tying in 
the distributor’s activities with com- 
pany promotion rests squarely on the 
manufacturer. Because of this mul- 
tiple loyalty (serving several manu- 
facturers), each manufacturer must 
schedule his plans with the distrib- 
utor well in advance. For example, 
the average number of sales meetings 
held by a distributor is only 20 a 
year, Since most distributors handle 
more lines than this, a manufacturer 
is lucky if he can get on the schedule 
once in 12 months. 

It may be helpful to review some 
of the ways manufacturers co-ordin- 
ate their own promotional activities 
with the proper cooperation on the 
part of their distributors. For ex- 
ample, one manufacturer cleverly 
combined 10 of the following items 
into a co-ordinated campaign which 
increased his orders threefold: In 
1947 his warehouses were packed with 
one line (although all his other lines 
were in short supply), and he decided 
to “pull out all the stops” to see if he 
could move this surplus. Since he sold 

entirely through distributors, his en- 
tire promotional plan had to be 
closely integrated with these 350 out- 
lets and their salesmen. An educa- 
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tional program on this line formed 
an important part of the strategy of 
“tying in the distributor.” For before 
a distributor’s salesman—having hun- 
dreds of items to sell—will “do a job 
on a line’ he must (1) think about 
the line, (2) understand the line, 
(3) have no fear of the line. 


|. Distributor Sales Meetings: 
The first tie-in step was to organize 
company salesmen for a concentrated 
effort to put on as many sales meet- 
ings for distributors’ salesmen as pos- 
sible. To aid in doing this, a special 


The editor sticks his 
neck out on page 79. 


Let him have it! 


flip-sheet visual showing how to put 
on a good meeting was prepared for 
the salesmen. (Today this company’s 
salesmen are using full color, sound 
slidefilms for this same purpose.) 
Direct mail from headquarters sold 
distributors on having the meetings. 
This helped company salesmen speed 
up distributor meeting coverage. After 
each meeting, distributor salesmen 
were given a miniature reproduction 
of the visual presentation and a digest 
of the talk for future reference and 
study. To further spark this activity, 
there was a special incentive plan 


which paid off on a number of dis- 
tributor meetings. 


2. Correspondence Course: Ty 
prolong the good effects of distributor 
meetings, a self-mailing correspond- 
ence course with cartoon-style ‘|lus. 
trations and short, sugar-coated cop) 
was sent to the home addresses o: the 
distributor salesmen who had atteiided 
an educational meeting. These les- 
sons were used as “refreshers” every 
week for two and a half months, 
Meanwhile, the salesmen who had 
not attended a meeting were given 
information to study every week for 
10 weeks. At the end of the course, 
each student received a recapitulation 
of the entire course in a four-page 
folder punched for handy binding 
into his catalog. 

Some companies use a_ two-fold 
quiz folder. When folded one way it 
enables the student salesman to see 
both the product and the features, 
When folded the other way it covers 
the answers with questions. The 
salesman can use it to test himself. 
Other companies give examinations, 
with merchandise prizes at the end 
of the course. 


3. Incentive Campaigns: The Aer- 
agage Co. made use of a clever 
method of tying their distributor 
salesmen in on the promotion of a 
new line of gauges. To encourage 
salesmen to read and become familiar 
with the new catalog, the company 
announced a special incentive cam- 
paign. To enter this contest, a sales- 
man had to answer 34 questions 
about design features, materials, sizes 
and prices. All answers were in the 
catalog and a passing mark on the 
answers to the questionnaire quali- 
fied a salesman for the contest. [or 
each successful applicant the compan) 
put $15 into the kitty, to be divided 
among the salesmen who sold_ the 
largest dollar volume, largest number 
of new customers, etc. 

It is not unusual for manufactur- 
ers to use incentive programs eit/ier 
to encourage their own salesmen to 
tie in with distributors on promot:ons 
or to stimulate distributor help. 


4. Wooing Distributor Salesmen: 
Probably one of the most eftecrive 
ways to get distributor salesmen to 
tie in with manufacturers’ pro 10- 
tions is by indirectly winning t!-2i 
friendship. Every salesman kn: vs 


that in most cases before he can = 1c 
ceed in selling a prospect, he m ist 
get the man to like him. All ot er 
things being equal, a prospect vill 
give the order to the salesman he 
likes best. This same trait shows uP 
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THE OKLAHOMAN AND TIMES 
‘ GIVE YOU THAT 


IN OKLAHOMA! 


is] 


Brand New Goss ‘Headliner’ Press 

The new 12-unit Goss, in operation. since 

p September, 1951, was designed for maxi- 

r mum quality and flexibility in both color 
and black and white printing. 


.) 


R.0.P Spot Color - 1, 2, 3 Colors & Black 


Cilahoman and Times craftsmen have 
procuced spot color press work of high 
quality for many years. Their know-how 


in t iis field, transferred to the new presses, 


is : oducing fine color work. 
Process Color - Trial Stage OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


The Oklahoman and Times are still ex- 
per menting (with their own money) with 
the R.O.P. printing of 4-color process MRJA22MPU LT bg THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
ple'es. Not until experience in this field CIRCULATION THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 
beg ns to produce consistent high quality i IN THE WKY - WKY-TV OKLAHOMA CITY 

| wil full color be offered to advertisers. GREAT SOUTHWEST Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
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in distributor salesmen. All other 
things being equal, they are inclined 
to sell the products of the manufac- 
turer they like best. [Experienced 
sales executives know this and cons- 
tantly “make love’ to their distrib- 
utors and their salesmen. There is no 
one easy way to accomplish this, but 
here are a few ideas which have been 
used successfully by manufacturers: 

For years an lowa manufacturer 
never failed to send each distributor 
salesman a new hat for Christmas. 
A manufacturer of steam specialties 
created a hobby club to bring his 
distributor salesmen closer to him. He 
also sent out a “get acquainted” 
booklet with photographs and thumb- 
nail biographical sketches of his 
headquarters personnel, to introduce 
them to his distributors’ salesmen. 
Some thoughtful sales managers hab- 
itually remember birthdays and wed- 
ding anniversaries of distributor sales- 
men. This is an inexpensive way of 
generating good will of the salesmen 
and their wives. Not long ago I was 
in a distributor’s office when the 
salesmen were delighted with a bou- 
quet of roses from a manufacturer 
for getting a big order. 

There are a number of ways in 
which a considerate manufacturer can 
get his distributor salesmen “in his 
corner.’ Once this is accomplished, 
the job of “tying them in” is simpli- 
fied. 

One Connecticut manufacturer 
writes to each of his distributor 
salesmen every month, another writes 
every two weeks—just to make sure 
they're not forgotten or displaced by 
a more ardent manufacturer. 

Much of the success of such activi- 
ties depends on having a mailing list 
of distributor salesmen — preferably 
with their home addresses. Compila- 
tion of such a list is a continuing 
project with many sales departments. 


5. Effective Demonstrations: A 
manufacturer of sponge — rubber 
weather stripping devised a “Jump 
Test” to prove the extra value of his 
product. Each distributor salesman 
was provided with a strip of the prod- 
uct and told how to make the test. 
Advertisements in industrial publica- 
tions carry stroboscopic photographs 
of the test, while direct mai!, counter 
displays, envelope stuffers, window 
streamers and consumer  advertise- 
ments urge readers to ‘ask to see the 
‘Jump Test’.”” A close tie-in with 
distributor salesmen acts as the hub of 
this merchandising plan. 

Sometimes the product is too large 
or requires too much time to set up 
for an easy, portable demonstration, 
in which case distributors are en- 
couraged to hold mass demonstra- 
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tions. For example: The Ward 
Leonard Electric Co. makes a hard 
chrome plating unit which is sold by 
industrial distributors to plant  pro- 
duction, maintenance and tool men. 
Factory-trained experts help the dis- 
tributors put on demonstrations to 
which local salesmen invite their 
prospects. Incidentally, each guest is 
asked to bring a drill or some other 
chrome-plated cutting tool which he 
can use during the demonstration. 
Additional promotion ties in by cre- 
ating interest in the demonstrations 
and broadcasting examples of savings. 


6. Tie-in at Local Level: Sellers of 
consumer goods realize that “all busi- 
ness is local’’—but not all manufac- 
turers appreciate that practically all 
industrial business is local, too. 

It is not unusual for a manufac- 
turer to do a good promotional job 
on a national scale and then fall 
down at the local level. For example: 
The advertising manager of a New 
York manufacturing company _pro- 
duced 1,400 inquiries (requests for 
descriptive literature) and gave them 
to his sales manager who in turn 
left them on his desk top. 


N 


More alert sales executives are 
continually developing better follow- 
ups on how inquiries are handled by 
their distributors. (A few manufac- 
turers confuse the issue by calling all 
“requests for literature’ /eads. In 
many cases the inquirer may have no 
intention of buying; he merely wants 
more information. 

At the local level, the manufac- 
turer must synchronize his TV and 
radio spots, his newspaper advertising 
(cooperative or otherwise), his direct 
mail, his counter cards, product dis- 
play racks, exhibits and window 
streamers and signs as well as other 
point-of-purchase material. The lat- 
ter material is less important in in- 
dustrial manufacturing than on 
straight consumer lines, but is grow- 


ing in importance. For examy!e: 
Trumbull Electric Manufactur ng 
Co., affiliate of General Electric Co.. 
selling only through electrical whe le- 
salers, is using more and more po nt- 
of-purchase material. And Burhins 
& Black, Inc., Syracuse industrial <is- 
tributor, has a weekly half-hour tele- 
vision show. 

Some manufacturers make their 
national advertising do double duty 
by encouraging distributors to: use re- 
prints of the advertisements for their 
salesmen as “leave-behinds” and jor 
envelope stuffers and direct mail 
pieces. 

Here again a word of warning is 
in order. Remember that it’s just as 
dificult to get time on the distrib- 
utor’s direct mail schedule as it is 
to hold sales meetings. Timing must 
be planned well in advance if it is 
to tie in with other phases of a manu- 
facturer’s promotion. Since the suc- 
cess of these arrangements depends 
on company salesmen, it is necessary 
to spend sufficient time to insure com- 
plete understanding and enthusiasm 
for the program, otherwise the criti- 
cal link between the sales promotion 
department and distributors may be 
weak enough to prevent complete 


success, 


— 


7. Build Up Distributors’ Stocks: 
This admonition may seem impractical 
in some lines under today’s mobiliza- 
tion conditions. It is mentioned, how- 
ever, because in either a peacetime or 
a semiwar economy a_ distributor 
should have time to order and receive 
sufficient stock of certain lines before 
the co-ordinated merchandising of the 
lines commences. (Under today’s re- 
strictions this should be arranged con- 
siderably in advance.) This advice 
also applies to all product literature 
and other printed material which is 
to be given to the distributor. It 
should be imprinted with his nan 
preferably on the front. 

One company is holding up on 
lease of a special task force to he!p 
distributors promote the sale of 4 
new product until its distributors 
have sufficient stocks. Mobilization 
demands have slowed down this p1 
duction program but the sales exec 
tive is keeping his various elemen:s 
in step. 


8. Special Advertising to Distrib: - 
tors: All advertising agencies arn! 
manufacturers realize the power 
magazine advertising to influen 
prospects and use it according! 
Many—but by no means all of the 
—make the same use of business pu 
lications to reach distributors of i 
dustrial tools, equipment and suppli 
building supplies, hardware, electric 
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equioment and other types of dis- 
trib tors. The alert manufacturer 
uses these media to help do the im- 
portant job of tying in his distribu- 
tors with his promotion by always 
hav og the advertisements in step and 
helpiul. It is lamentable, but there 
are still a few manufacturers who, 
through laziness or indifference, run 
their regular “industrial consumer”’ 
advertisements in publications for 

ibutors. In most instances, ad- 
vertisements in these publications 
shoild be especially written for or 
adapted to the distributor’s point of 
view. They should provide informa- 
tion to the distributor salesmen: how 
and where to sell the product the 
manufacturer is promoting at that 
particular time. All copywriters 
know that such advertisements are 
harder to write, but they are. well 
worth the extra effort. At least, if 
consumer advertisements are used, 
they should carry in a cut-in, block 
or mortise a statement to the effect 
that, ““We’re backing you up. This 
advertisement is appearing in nine 
business papers and will be seen by 
300,000 buyers.” 


9. Merchandise Advertising and 
Publicity: An important part of the 


manufacturer's task of “tying-in” 


consists of enthusiastically and ever- 
lastingly showing and telling his dis- 
tributors how his advertising makes 
the sale of his products easier. The 
same applies to publicity releases on 
new products, etc. It must be remem- 
bered that the average distributor 
salesman sees very few of any manu- 
facturer’s advertisements and pub- 
licity releases. Yet when this activity 
is brought to the distributor sales- 
men’s attention, it builds up their 
confidence in the product and reminds 
them to sell it. 

One electrical manufacturer dis- 
covered from a survey that his dis- 
tributors had a rather low opinion of 
his advertising. To correct this he 
is conducting a monthly educational 
campaign, in which business paper 
editors serve as guest writers, with a 
series of letters aimed to raise the 
distributors ‘“‘A.Q.” (Advertising 
Quotient). A couple of times a year 
offset broadsides showing a collection 
of publicity releases are mailed to dis- 
tributor salesmen. 


10. Tie In Company Salesmen 
First: It is not unusual for a manu- 
facturer to fail to get an effective tie- 
in between his distributors and _ his 
own promotion through neglect on 
the part of his own salesmen. This 


is generally the result of not instruct- 
ing the salesmen to “put over” a pro- 
gram. For example: The merchan- 
dising manager of one manufacturer 
was displeased with the poor job his 
salesmen had done in signing up dis- 
tributors for his cooperative direct 
mail campaign. He was even more 
disgusted when he took to the road, 
and sold every one of the 27 distribu- 
tors he called on. Analysis indicated 
that his success was the result of more 
understanding of the value of direct 
mail and a more contagious enthusi- 
asm for it. Fortunately, he was able 
to correct both weaknesses in his 
salesmen and the campaign was final- 
ly participated in by over 90% of 
his distributors. 

Another way manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives can aid in tying in distribu- 
tors is to give distributors advance 
notice of their calls. That much im- 
provement can be made in this direc- 
tion is proved by a survey of distribu- 
tors made by Mill & Factory, which 
showed that “49% of major line 
manufacturers’ representatives who 
work with distributor salesmen do not 
give advance notice of their visits su 
that their services can be utilized ef- 
fectively.”” One distributor reported: 
“Tf the representative doesn’t advise 
us in advance, we can’t schedule our 


What Kind of Reader Are You? 


(Editors have to be curious folks 
over your shoulder as you read this issue... . 
read it. We'll make it easy for you... .) 


Are You a Thumber? 


Did you start from the front and stop when 
you found something interesting? Yes.... 


. and we at SALES MANAGEMENT wish we could look 
Next best is to ask you to tell us how you 


What Does SM Look Like When 


You're Through? 


(Let’s take this issue as an example) 


No....; Or did you start from the back and 1. Are you filing any articles? Yes... No... 


work forward? Yes.... No.... 


you consult the Table of Contents? Yes.... No... 
. Are you “passing on” the entire issue? 


IND s-sse 


What Was the First Stopper? 


Yes... Ne... 


. : ; ea 
- Or did 2. Are you sending any to associates? Yes... 


. Or will it go into your personal file? 


Yes... NOs. 


What was the page number of the first item 


(article, picture, department, ad—or what- 


Here's a Chance To Really Let Go: 


During the period I’ve been a reader: 
£ Pp 


SM has become more interesting 


You’ve just about held your own 


Sorry to tell you—but you're slipping 


Do You Have Any Pets? 


Perhaps you have a habit of turning first to 
a regular department(s)? Yes.... No.... 
If yes, which one(s) ? 


Very interesting 
Of some interest 


What Do You Think of "Sales Meetings?" 


The new quarterly, part 2 of this issue, looks: 


Of no interest to me 


Thanks. Sign your name, title, and company on the margin—or not—just as you prefer. 
Return to: The Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Ss, 952 


hen a publication 
is used by advertisers for 
one main reason—‘to produce 


definite responses from 
readers—thereis real signifi- 
cance to the record of 
advertising carried. Here 
is the way NEW EQUIP- 
MENT DIGEST shows up 
on this important score: 


1946—5140 units 
1947—5315 units 
1948—5752 units 
1949—5816 units 
1950—5852 units 
1951—6884 units 


This consistent increase in 
advertising is proof that 
N.E.D. is doing its job... 
producing the results 
expected. 


Every day, more and more 
alert advertising men are 
making use of N.E.D.’s 
high readership, broad 
coverage and ability to pro- 
duce results. 


@ 65,500 COPIES (Total Distribution) 
@ 200,000 READERS 
@ in 42,024 PLANTS 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 
1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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salesman’s time and therefore the rep- 
resentative wastes his time and ours.” 

Not long ago a manufacturer, who 
has been a leader in his educational 
and cooperative work with distribu- 
tors, had a blind survey made of his 
distributors’ opinion of his efforts. He 
was amazed to learn that the weak 
link in his entire relationship was his 
own salesmen. His sound slidefilms, 
correspondence courses, product liter- 
ature, direct mail, business paper ad- 
vertising—all rated high. But those 
activities which were dependent on 
his own sales force, such as distribu- 
tor meetings, calls with distributor 
men, etc., were all poor. The survey 
was proof that he had been spending 
too much time in educating his dis- 
tributors and too little time in train- 
ing his own men. To rectify this, he 
is utilizing the present mobilization 


period to concentrate on his own 
salesmen and slack off on the dis- 
tributors. 

11. Synchronize Miscellaneous 


Media: Alert executives make sure 
that company house publications do 
their part in promoting the right 
products at the right time. The same 
applies to technical articles written by 
company engineers and published in 
business papers, and to publicity re- 
leases. 


12. Distributors’ Schools: 


Some 


companies hold regional “schools” 
where distributor salesmen are as- 


sembled to be trained in applying, 
pricing and selling company prodi:cts, 
Others bring groups in to the faciory 
for the same purpose. With a Irtle 
foresight, these activites can be timed 
and planned to create a closer tie- 
in between the distributors and the 
company’s promotion. 

The entire subject of tying in dis- 
tributors with a manufacturer’s pro- 
motion is merely the application of a 
military technique to business. It 
means utilizing and integrating every 
means of attack to gain a desired 
objective. There is no magic formu- 
la. Point every gun at the san 
target and fire as often as you can. 
That’s all there is to it—just good 
common sense. 


(Other recent articles on manufacturer-dis- 
tributor relations by Mr. Brendel were pub- 
lished in the following issues of SM: Aug- 
ust 15, "14 Practical Ways to Help Your 
Distributors—Now"; September |, “When 
You're Tempted to Cut Out Distributors”; 
September 15, "Where to Find and How to 
Choose Your Industrial Distributors"; Octo- 
ber |, ‘What Distributors Want to Know 
Before They'll Take on Your Line"; October 
15, "10 Ways Distributors Rate Your Pric- 
ing Policies"; November 20, "Why Distribu- 
tors Say, ‘Put Policy in Writing’ "; December 
1, “Industrial Packaging." Another article 
will appear in an early issue—The Editors! 


David Signs Goliath: 


countries. 
Shoe Corp., Waynesville. 
of about 5,000 pairs a day. 


all types of shoes. 


pairs a day. 


benefit from them. 


General Shoe Makes Foamtreads 


Ro-Search, Inc., Waynesville, N. C., has licensed General Shoe Corp. 
Nashville, to make and sell Foamtread footwear in the United States. 

Controlled by Heinz W. Rollman (See "Crises Can't Crush Rollman," 
SM, May 20, 1951.), his brother and two cousins, Ro-Search owns patents 
and processes for vulcanizing sponge rubber midsoles in shoes, and super- 
vises manufacture and sale of these Foamtread shoes by licensees in 24 


Until recently, the sole U. S. licensee has been the Rollmans' own Wellco 
Wellco has been selling Foamtreads at a rate 
Throughout the world Ro-Search licensees 
are now turning out a daily total of about 100,000 pairs. 

In its 26 plants General Shoe has produced about 80,000 pairs daily of 
On December 14, a 27th General Shoe plant—in- 
stalled by Ro-Search—was scheduled to start Foamtread production at a 
daily rate of 5,000. This output would be stepped up rapidly to 25,000 


Wellco meanwhile will continue also to make and sell Foamtreads here. 
Heinz Rollman emphasized to Ro-Search licensees that General Shoe's 
Foamtread operations would be confined to this country. Also, he said, 
“any developments” which GS may make in Foamtreads “will be given to 
Ro-Search to use as Ro-Search sees fit." All 


Ro-Search affiliates will 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furrish These Reprints 


pLEAsE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Reacers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEM!NT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 


NEW REPRINTS 


241--10 Price Objections—How to Meet 
Them, by Harry Simmons. (Price 5c) 


240-—A Blueprint of the Modern Sales 


Manager's Job, by Burton’ Bigelow. 
Prit $1.00 
239-—The Politics—and the How—of 


Industrial Publicity, by William K. Har- 


riman Price 10c) 


238--Where to Find and How to 
Choose Your Industrial Distributors, by 
Louis H. Brendel. (Price 10c) 


237-—-Is It Management’s Fault That 
So Many Salesmen Fail? by Robert N. 
McMurry. (Price 25c) 


236—14 Practical Ways to Help Your 
Distributors—Now, by Louis H. Brendel. 
Price 10c) 


235—Salary & Bonus Plans Popular in 
Drug Field. (Price 5c) 


234—How to Head Off Arguments with 
Prospects, by Dr. Donald A. Laird. 


Price 5c) 


233—What Women Like and Dislike 
) Packages Today, by A. R. Hahn. 


Price $1.00) 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


What Type of Woman is Most Likely 
to Succeed in Direct Selling? by Kath- 
rine S. Miller. (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (eleventh and 
tweltth of a series of articles). (Price 


Acventures in Shopping (ninth and 
tenth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


Acventures in Shopping (seventh and 
eigh » of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


A ventures in Shopping (fifth and 
sixtl of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


_A ventures in Shopping (third and 
tour h of a series of articles). (Price 


A ventures in Shopping (first and 
seco d of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 
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Our business is to read the daily 
papers—for you. 


Ours is a unique service, the 
only one of its kind in the world. 
No job too small or too large 
for us to handle with accuracy 
and promptness. 


Merchandisers have been using ACB Re- 
More than 


1100 firms used one or more of the 14 


search Services for 35 vears. 


services last year. Costs start at $15 a 
month. A typical ACB Service is briefly 


described below . 


UNDUPLICATED 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 


You tell ACB what product or field you are 
interested in. Then ACB sends you the 
advertisements that have news value for 
vou. You learn such things as:... when a 
new advertiser starts ...new uses... new 
copy appeals...new substitutes being 
offered to replace your products oa COST 
campaigns by competitors ...new selling 
approaches such as premiums and deals. 
This ACB Research Service is called “un- 
duplicated” because you get the same ad- 
vertisement but once no matter in how 
many places it appears. 


Like all ACB service you can 
cover all 1,393 U. S. cities in 
which daily newspapers are pub- 
lished, or, restrict coverage as 
much as you wish. Service can 
be continuous or periodic as de- 
sired. 


ACB WANTS YOU TO 
HAVE ITS NEW CATALOG 


Last year, ACB spent a lot of time in the 
preparation of a book (or catalog) telling 
about the different ACB services. Its now 
ready to send you. We ordered enough so 


everybody who wants one can have one. So 
when your boss or your “associate” sees 
your copy and wonders if he could get one, 


the answer is ves. 


The new ACB Catalog has a lot 
of information you'll want and 
can use regardless of whether 
you ever order an ACB Service 
or not. Contains many, many 
case histories of how others have 
made ACB Services contribute 
to business success. Rates are 
quoted on many services. 


In this new ACB Catalog is a directory of 
every U.S. daily newspaper published; and 
valuable tables reprinted from the U. S. 
Census of Retail Trade. 


“The 
ADVERTISING 


CHECKING BUREAU 
INC. 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 
79 Madison Ave. + Phone: Murray Hill 5-7302 
New York (16). 
538 S. Clark St. +» Phone: Wabash 2-6130 
Chicago (5). 
161 Jefferson Ave. . 
Memphis (3). 
16 First Street . Phone: Sutter 1-891] 
San Francisco (5). 


Phone: 37-0595 
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"Girard's French Dressing 
had 9,000 requests!" 
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Realemon!" 


"Increased 
cookie sales 
from 300 dozen 
per week to 
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"Got 2,331 customers!" 
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"Distribution 
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You're telling us! 


Everybody tells us! Including more than 


advertisers who 


200 of the nation’s leading 


have used The Housewives’ Protective 


League during the past year. They tell us 


that “‘the program that sponsors the product” 


is the most sales-effective participating 


program in all broadcasting. And they prove 


it with testimonials of cash results! 


There’s no secret to HPL’s claim to fame. 


HPL sponsorship means sales. Advertisers 


believe in it because housewives believe in it 


... because every product sold by the HPL 


is first tried and approved by a panel of 


local housewives (the HPL Testers’ Bureau ) 


before it’s accepted for sponsorship. 


You can buy the HPL in one or all of 11 big 


markets, on 11 big stations. All told they 
cover 14,989.660 radio homes (35.8% 
of the nation’s total), with retail sales of 


$53,095.485.000 (37.8560 of the total). 


Want us to tell you more about the HPL? 
Call the stations, their representatives or 


“the program that sponsors the product”... 


THE HOUSEWIVES’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 


485 MADISON AVE.,N. Y.—COLUMBIA SQUARE, HOLLYWOOD 


The 11 Het Markets: Boston—weer®; New York —wess*®; 
Philadelphia—weau*; Washington—wrtop*®; Richmond—wrva®; 
Minneapolis-St. Paul—wcco*; Chicago (The Paul Gibson 


Show )—wespM*; St. Louis—KmMox*®; San Francisco—kcps*; Los 
Angeles—KNx*®; Seattle—Kiro*. *Represented by CBS Radio 
Spot Sales. *Represented by Free and Peters, Inc. 
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HE KNEW THE TECHNIQUE: Contrary to a widespread belief, President Roosevelt 
was not a great public speaker in the sense that Winston Churchill is a great speaker 
_ . « but Roosevelt was an expert in reading. He knew how to bring a script to life. 


You Can Read a Speech 
Without Being a Bore! 


Blessed are they who can deliver a well-organized talk with- 
out benefit of manuscript! But for the hundreds who must 


rely on a script, here's a foolproof formula for making the 
event painless both to the speaker and to the audience. 


BY JAMES F. BENDER, Ph.D. 


Director, The National Institute for Human Relations 


There comes a time in the lite of 
the executive when he must read a 
speech before a formal audience. The 
audience may be attending a conven- 
tion, a sales meeting, a white-tie-and- 
tails banquet, an outstanding celebra- 
tion, or similar events. 

The speech is read for one of sev- 
eral reasons: The subject is very im- 
portant; the speaker (or rather the 
reader) wants protection from mis- 
quotation; time limits have to be ad- 
hered to if the talk is broadcast or 
recorded. Then, too, the manuscript 
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often becomes a part of the printed 
proceedings of the event, or is pub- 
lished as a pamphlet, as an article in 
a magazine, as a public relations re- 
lease, or as an example in a textbook. 

If the manuscript is well written 
and the reader knows how to deliver 
it effectively, it makes an excellent 
speech. Franklin D. Roosevelt, con- 
trary to wide opinion, was not a great 
public speaker, in the exact sense of 
public speaker. But he was a mag- 
nificent reader of manuscripts which 
were prepared for him and which he 


himself edited for oral rendition. His 
so-called fireside chats over the r: dio. 
his personally delivered message. to 
Congress, his addresses to pol cal 
conventions and rallies gave the im- 
pression of being extemporized, -im- 
ply because he knew how to bring the 
printed page to life. 

If an executive has a fair voice 
and clear articulation and pronw: cia- 
tion, he can learn, without too much 
effort, to read a manuscript well 
enough to hold his audience spell- 
bound. But if his voice, articulation, 
and pronunciation are deficient, his 
first duty to himself and to the audi- 
ence is to correct them. Once he has 
these basic tools of oral communica- 
tion under control he is ready to 
attack the problem of learning how 
to convincingly read a speech. 

The problem breaks down into two 
main objectives: (1) Prepare a read- 
able manuscript; (2) read it to make 
it sound extemporary. 


Get Some Professional Help 


One easy way is to call upon an 
expert to write your speech for you. 
Your best procedure is to meet with 
him and give him enough background 
material to allow him to do a good 
job for you. You will, of course, 
want to make sure that he at least 
knows: 

1. The type of audience you will 
address. 

2. The occasion. 

3. Why specifically you were in- 
vited to give this speech. 

4+. How long the speech should be. 

5. How many words a minute you 
read aloud on the average. (He will 
want to hear you read aloud as he 
times you. ) 

6. The points or ideas you want 
to cover. 

7. The illustrations and data 
want to use. 

8. How you want to begin \ 
speech. (If you want to begin wit 
personal allusion or topic that grows 
out of the occasion, your writer mist 
know it. Otherwise, he may write an 
opening which is not particul 
pertinent. ) 

Another way, and perhaps the |! 
ter way if you have the time, is ‘0 
write your own speech. Your c! 
problem then is to put your thoug ‘ts 
in a speakable or conversational st: ©. 
To develop the knack of writing 1 
a conversational style, there are t 0 
means within easy reach. Both me: 1s 
depend on an outline of the thoug ‘s 
you want to include in your spec 
First of all, jot down the main poi: *s 
or ideas you want to stress. 

Then talk out the points as y 
secretary takes down what you s 
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Women sit up and take 


notice when Kay Canfield, the 


Herald-American’s Beauty 


Editor, reports a flattering new 


hair style. In fact, nothing so 


ff, goes to a woman’s head as news 


of fashion and beauty... and no newspaper is 
more alert to the importance of such service to 
women than the Herald-American. The new 
Poodle Cut, pictured in the Herald-American 
and described by Kay Canfield, has been respon- 
sible for more hair styling and millinery business 
in Chicago than you can shake a stick at. 


Recognizing that Service to the Customer is 


a basic principle of successful selling, the Herald- 


American has created Service features to match 
the interests of your customers and thereby to 
stimulate greater buying. Covering Food, Home 
Furnishings and Appliances, Fashion, Beauty, 
Travel and Transportation, these Service Features 
tell Herald-American readers, ‘““What’s Good’’, 
“Where to Get It” and “How Much It Costs’’. 

As a result, the Herald-American is recog- 
nized as ‘‘Chicago’s Service Newspaper” and a 
reliable guide to better buying. The Herald- 
American gives the Service —YOU make the 
sales! For greater sales and profit, place your 


advertising in the 


age HERALD AMERICAN 


iS, §952 


REPRESENTED BY HEARST 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Begin by saying something like this: 
‘Ladies and Gentlemen: I'd like to 
discuss with you three (or whatever 
number) main ideas about this sub- 
ject of monetary inflation.” Then 
chat about them in your usual way 
of talking. Don’t try to be literary. 
Use every-day language. Then ask 
your secretary to type your dictation. 
Ask her to leave space between lines 
and generous margins for your 
changes. What she brings back to 
vou will be the first draft of the body 
of your manuscript. You probably 
won't be satisfied with it. But it is 


your first step toward the finished 
product. After you take the first— 
the hardest—step, the other steps will 
be easy. 

The other means is provided by a 
recording machine. After you have 
jotted down the main ideas you want 
to cover, talk them into the micro- 
phone. Then play your speech back. 
If you like it well enough to keep 
in whole or in part, you can have 
your secretary type a copy of it. 

Whether you dictate or record, you 
probably will make more progress by 
developing the body or ideas of your 
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speech first than by fretting over the 


best way to begin it. Start with what 
you already know and want to say, 
Leave the trimmings for later. on, 
For you no doubt have many | jeas 
about the assigned subject, other; 
vou would not be invited to tal on 
it or you would not accept the in: ita- 
tion to speak. 


Make Listening Easy 


You will perhaps find no better 
way of developing your ideas than 
by numbering them. After jotting 
down the main points, vou may find 
that you have three, four, five, or 
more. Once you have in mind the 
exact number of points you wish to 
cover in your talk, you can say: 
‘Perhaps you will agree with me 
that this subject of monetary infla- 
tion is too big for one man to tackle 
in a few minutes. And so, I'd like 
to limit my remarks to three main 
ideas: (1) what I understand mone- 
tary inflation to mean; (2) how 
monetary inflation has ruined many 
a country; (3) how monetary infla- 
tion, if allowed to continue, can de- 
stroy the American and democratic 
way of life we hold so dear. Now, 
for that first point, what monetary) 
inflation means to me .” Then, 
after having made that first point, 
you can say: “So much for what 
monetary inflation means to me. Now 
for that second point, how monetary 
inflation has ruined many a coun- 
try... And so on until vou have 
run through all the points you want 
to stress. Always tell your audience 
when you have concluded a= main 
point, and always number the next 
point as you re-introduce it. This 
technique, because it is based on re- 
iteration, helps the audience to under- 
stand what you mean. 

The numbering technique helps 
many ways: It helps you to progress 
from one point to the next in a 
logical way. It helps you to contine 
your remarks and discourages 
from rambling. It allows you to tack 
on an introduction and a conclus' on 
after you have completed your }\b 
of developing the body of \ 
speech. Finally, numbers make g 
pegs to hang ideas on. Your audien-e 
eats them up. 

Whichever way you do it—dict 
to your secretary or make a reco 
ing—you will want to rewrite y 
speech a number of times. As \ 
rewrite make certain you do not | 
the conversational style. Here is 
short questionnaire to help you che 
the style of your manuscript: 

1. Do I use short sentences? A 
my sentences varied in length, a 
seldom, if ever, longer than 17 word 
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Do I use a good many short 
nents and exclamations such as: 
ich for that. That’s right! Why 
it? You believe that. And so do 


I. L |se we would not be here tonight. 
Ye. Of course ... No, etc. 

Do I avoid the passive voice? 
Fo: example, “It is believed that...” 
Ins ead use the active voice, ‘““We be- 
lie that . . ." 


Whenever possible, do I use 
le words of Anglo-Saxon flavor 


rather than long words of Latin and 


Greek heritage? For example, do I 
use words such as light instead of 
illu:nination, fretting instead of per- 
turhation, go instead of depart, pass- 
ing instead of transitory, understand- 
ing instead of comprehension, etc. 
Do I use as few technical terms 
as possible, and do I define technical 
words to meet the understanding of 
my audience? 
6. Do I use a lot of personal pro- 
nouns, especially “‘you,” “we,” “our,” 


etc 


Do I use direct questions and 


commands ? 

8. Do I avoid stilted, outmoded 
grammar, such as “It is I’”’ instead of 
current usage “It is me.” 

9. Do I avoid relative clauses 
whénever possible, clauses introduced 
by words such as which? Instead, do 
I break down complex sentences into 
two or more simple sentences? For 
example: ‘This subject of monetary 
inflation, which is vastly complicated 
and about which many an economist 
has written tomes, is one of the most 
urgent for us to study today.” Break 
it down; make it simple: “This sub- 
ject of monetary inflation is vastly 
complicated. Many an economist has 
written tomes about it. And there’s 
no subject more urgent for us to 
study today.” 


10. Do I use the speech forms 
‘don’t,” “can’t,” etc. instead of the 
written forms “do not.” ‘‘can not,” 
etc. f 


\s you read the transcription of 
your remarks keep these 10 questions 
in mind. They will help you to make 
your revision conversational in style. 

yuu have now revised the body of 
yeur speech to suit you. You have 
iliustrated each point so that every- 
one understands what you mean. You 
h.ve, whenever possible, used human 
interest. You’ve told an anecdote or 
tivo. Your examples are pertinent. 
Your statistics, if you have to use 
tiem, are easy to understand because 
you have kept them few and far be- 
tween. You pointed them to daily 
e-perience. You used comparisons, 
C ntrasts, definitions, reasons, and 
al the other teaching methods to put 
Vy ‘ur ideas across. 

You are now ready for the conclu- 
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sion of your manuscript. This is or- 
dinarily given in two parts, the sum- 
mary and the “ender.” The summary 
of course is a restatement of your 
main points. You can say, for ex- 
ample, ‘““And now, I trust I have 
made clear what monetary inflation 
means to me; how it has ruined many 
a country, dose if allowed to con- 
tinue, it can destroy the American 
and democratic way of life we hold 
so dear.” 

The ‘ender’ or—as the rhetori- 
cians have it—the exordium, is the 
final sentence or two. It should be 
attractive, memorable. It is the knot 
at the end of the whip. You can make 
it as dramatic as you please, so long 
as you sincerely believe it. Such a sen- 
tence, for the example we have been 
using, might be: “Get out and fight 

—Aght inflation!” 

You now have the body and the 
conclusion of your speech. Your next 
step is to get an arresting opening. 
You have many different types* of 
openings trom which to choose. A 
story or anecdote related to your sub- 
ject is as good as any. For example: 


*I have discussed nine or 10 of them 
with examples in my book “How to Talk 
Well,’ published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 


“Thank you, Mr, Chairman, La- 
dies and Gentlemen: May I tell you 
a story? Right after World War | 
a German father died and left his 
two sons some money. Each of the 
sons inherited the equivalent of $50,- 
000 in American money—American 
money at that time. One of the sons 
was a careful, a rather stingy man. 
He took his money and bought Ger- 
man bonds with it. The other son 
was a happy-go-lucky fellow. He 
spent his $50,000 on a fine wine 
cellar. 

“And then came the inflation. And 
you know what happened. The value 
of the one son’s investment—in Ger- 
man bonds—was wiped away. The 
other son, however, faired much bet- 
ter. All through those terrible days, 
he kept happy on his wine. And at 
the end of the inflation when prices 
were at their craziest, he traded his 
empty bottles for far more worth 
than his brother’s bonds. . . .” 

“How true this story is, I don’t 
know. But it points up a very seri- 
ous lesson. One that is right on our 
doorstep today. Perhaps you will 
agree with me that this subject of 
monetary inflation is too big... 
(Now we are in the body of your 
manuscript. ) 


Your speech is now written. Your 
next step is to edit it for time. }f it 
will not be broadcast or recor:‘ed, 
you can allow one minute for each 
125 words. This is the rate used 
ordinarily by Governor Dewey and 
Lowell Thomas. General  Eisen- 
hower, Senator Taft, and President 
Truman all read aloud at a slig/tly 
faster pace. 

If you broadcast or record, you 
will have to get someone to time you 
as you read your manuscript. Then 
you may have to add or subtract 
words to keep within the time limits. 

One word about the appearance of 
vour final copy. Make sure the words 
are easy to see. You may want the 
copy typed in triple-space lines, with 
four or five spaces between _para- 
graphs. Some public readers have 
their manuscripts typed in capital 
letters throughout, with the first word 
of each paragraph in red. Others 
underline words to be emphasized. 
Make up your copy to suit your 
needs. The only rule not to break is: 
Be sure it is casy to read. 

You may want the manuscript put 
in a loose-leaf binder, or unbound in 
a Manila folder. 

Remember, your manuscript must 
be written in a readable style to make 
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*¢ sco nd like a speech. Once “it reads 
well you are ready to master the art 
of soeaking a manuscript. Here are 
13 -.ggestions: 

|. Read the manuscript aloud in 
vou: easy chair at least 10 times. The 
purpose of this is to become ac- 
qua’nted with the word flow. Do not 
try tO memorize it word for word. 
It i. not necessary. You will memor- 
‘ze t well enough by following this 
and the other suggestions. 

Now read it in a standing po- 
sition. Read it every day several times 
for seven days before the event. 

Find out whether you will use 

crophone. If so, practice your 
readings in your everyday conversa- 
tional tone. If not, practice in a loud 
voice, loud enough to allow the last 
row to hear without straining. (If 
you do not know the size of the 
auditorium or meeting place, find 
out before you begin to practice. You 
will be amazed how your voice will 
gain in carrying power as the result 
of your intensive practice. ) 

4+. Read slowly. If you hurry along 
faster than 125 words a minute you 
probably will do a poor job of com- 
munication. You will, of course, 
vary your rate from time to time, 
just as you will vary the tones of 
your voice. For you must avoid 
monotony as you would the plague. 
And by all means, practice pausing. 
Let your pauses fall logically: 
“Ladies and Gentlemen/ May I tell 
a story?/” Not “‘Ladies/ and/ 
Gentlemen may/ I/ tell you a/ 
story?/” By experimenting you will 
tind ways to build suspense and en- 
ich meaning, simply by pausing for 
greater or lesser time at the right 
places. 


V( 


More Rules for Delivery 


5. Read your manuscript from a 
peaker’s stand just as you will do at 
event. If you do not have a 
speaker’s stand, improvise one. A 
Wastepaper basket with a_ board 

oss it and put on your desk will 
be about the same height as the usual 
speaker’s stand. 

Make sure you have enough 
it when you practice and in the 
litorium where you will talk. 

/. Now comes the most important 

t of the reading process: the 
giaince. Glance up at your imaginary 

lience as often as possible. (Glance 

at yourself in the mirror during 
practice.) Let your glance be 
st-ady and prolonged. With each re- 
iding, your eyes should take in 
ger spans of words. As soon as 

i get a long word-span in mind, 

iver it directly to the audience. 
lis is the very lifeblood of direct 


s 
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communication in reading. 

8. Let each successive glance be 
toward a different part of the audi- 
ence. Your communication is best 
when your glances rove from one 
extreme of the audience to the other: 
right side to rear to front to left 
side. Center each glance, however, 
on only one part of the audience. 

Occasionally, glance at [communi- 
cate with] the chairman and guests 
on the dais or platform. All these 
movements on your part help to hold 
the attention of the audience. 

10. Stand tall and keep your 
hands at your sides until you have to 
turn a page of your manuscript or 
until you gesture. In this way, you 
reflect composure and you keep your 
body free of tensions that interfere 
with your’ speaking mechanism. 

11. Gesture: Remember _ every 
speaker makes at least two speeches 
when he addresses an audience. One 
speech the audience hears and the 
other it sees. When both speeches 
convey the same message at the same 
time the speaker does a doubly im- 
pressive job. Let your gestures be de- 
livered with full swing of the arms. 
Time them on the important word 
or words of the sentence. Be sure to 
make them visible. 

12. Gesture with your face. Let 
your facial expression be mobile, ever 
changing with the shift in feeling 
and meaning of your words. Some of 
your thoughts will be cheerful, others 
highly serious, others deprecating, 
etc. Study your facial expressions in 
the mirror as you read your speech. 
Do not be afraid to exaggerate a bit. 
Your facial expression and gestures 
must necessarily be broader than 
when you speak “close up,” simply 
to be seen. 

13. Gesture with your voice. Put 
feeling into your voice. When you 
voice a happy thought, let your voice 
have a cheerful ring. When you ex- 
press an idea you feel strongly about, 
put conviction into your voice. When 
you disapprove of something, let your 
audience know it by the timbre of 
your voice. Manual, facial and vocal 
gestures when used in harmony give 
the speaker an integrity that lifts him 
far above the run-of-the-mill. 

As you practice, hold on to the 
thought that you will do an excellent 
job at the event. You have prepared 
your manuscript in a readable style. 
It is legible. You have practiced 
faithfully and according to the rules 
that have been tried and proved true. 
With this preparation you can an- 
ticipate success and, what is more, 
you can look forward with pleasure 
to sharing your ideas with the audi- 
ence. Your speech will sound extem- 
poraneous, 
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Salesmanship in Six Figures 


This is the story of a bond salesman who made two sales totaling $200,- 
000 because (1) his timing was right; he was forehanded enough to jump 
the gun on a significant date. And (2) his followup was faultless. 

Bill is no fire-ball. He's an ex-schoolteacher who sells largely by patient 
confidence-building. Many of his customers are savings banks and insti- 
tutions. There is one bank in his territory he had called on for years 
without making a single sale. That bank bought only mortgages and 
Government bonds. 


The president of the bank is a lawyer whose time is devoted largely 
to his law practice. The operating head of the bank is the treasurer, 
who makes few independent policy decisions on his own. 


Whil2 the new tax laws were still going through the mill in Washington, 
it became fairly obvious that the legislation, when enacted, would tax 
savings banks. Bill reasoned that such action would stimulate new interest 
among savings banks in tax-exempt bonds. 


One Friday Bill telephoned the lawyer-president. “‘I suppose you’ve 
been watching the tax developments in Washington,” he said. “Have 
you been thinking at all about investing in some tax-exempt bonds?” 


‘The answer was prompt and unequivocal. “Yes, we have. . . . Do 
you have anything to recommend we could get at this time?” 


Bill was prepared. He had a recommendation. He said, "I'd really 
like to sit down and talk with you about this issue in more detail. Would 
it be convenient for me to see you soon?" The lawyer said, “Call me 
when you're going to be in my neighborhood." 


Bill “made” his opportunity to “be in the neighborhood’”—a small 
town 40 miles or so from his office. He telephoned the lawyer-presi- 
dent the following Monday morning. ‘““Coming your way .. . could 
we nail down that appointment ?” 


“Couldn’t see you before 2 o’clock,” was the somewhat apologetic 
answer. ‘“We’re having a Board meeting this morning. We'll be talk- 
ing about the issue you mentioned to me last week.” 


When Bill arrived at the bank at 10 minutes before 2, the presi- 
dent and treasurer were waiting for him. Bill felt warmth in their 
attitude, but saw they wanted a review, a final check on figures. 


Bill explained the issue he was offering, which included bonds of 20 
different maturities. He placed in front of his prospects a summary sheet 
which showed how much of each maturity had already been sold, what 
was available. (Bill: “I a/ways give prospects something printed or 
written to look at; they feel better when they see things in black and 
white.") He specifically recommended several longer maturities, since 
savings banks buy for long-term investment, and the longer-term bonds 
provide the most yield. Where these maturities were selling at a price 
slightly above par, Bill took his pencil and wrote down the exact percent- 
age-yield. The prospects listened with interest. 


While Bill had not asked point-blank how much money the bank- 
ers had to invest, the trend of the conversation led him to believe the 
board members were thinking in terms of $100,000. But, since he 
didn’t want to under-estimate his buyers’ probable wants, he focused 
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flown on two maturities, in each of which $80,000 worth of bonds 
were available. 


Suddenly the lawyer spoke up, addressing his associate. ‘Well, 
Tom,” he said with some finality, “I guess we could take all of one 
nd 70 of the other, couldn’t we?” Tom merely nodded. 


Bill said, “May | call New York right now to be sure these bonds are 
still available, and if so, to place your order for them?" They assented. 
The bonds were there, and details were settled immediately on time and 
place of delivery. 


This, remember, was in October—before the tax bill was even 
passed. As Bill wound up his conversation with his buyers, something 
one of them said lead him to believe there might be some more money 
available for investment after the first of the year. The lawyer said, 
at leave-taking, ““When you have other offers you think we might be 
interested in, let me know.” 


The average salesman, I believe, would have gone back to his office 
to bask in the warmth of a sales triumph, and content to write on 
his control record, “Call again after first of year.”’ But Bill was alert 
enough to realize he had developed a handsome piece of business 
(on which he received extra commission for opening a new account) 
because he had been ahead of events in his timing. 


One week later, Bill's company had another issue to offer—one he could 
wholeheartedly recommend to this same bank. Again he telephoned. 
Quietly, even casually, he told the lawyer that he again had something 
of interest. And again his timing was perfect. There was another board 
meeting scheduled for the following day. Bill, no slouch on the uptake, 


asked, "May | see you after the meeting?" The answer was yes. 


When they met next day, the issue was discussed, but the bank 
president said rather vaguely that ‘“‘something else has come up.. . 
we can’t buy now, but you might let us know later if any of this 
issue is still on the market.” Bill went off without an order. 


That same afternoon Bill learned from his office that most of the issue 
under discussion that morning had been sold. There was only $50,000 
worth of bonds left. Bill asked if he could have an option on them long 
enough to call his dead" prospect. 


The lawyer couldn’t be reached by telephone. But Bill found the 
treasurer at the bank. “Somehow I thought you ought to know about 
developments on the issue we talked about,” he said. He explained. 
Once more he got an unexpected reply. ‘Glad you called,” said the 
treasurer. “Things have changed since yesterday.” 


Bill asked if he should hop in his car and drive over. The treasurer said 
“I'll have to find the boss. | think he's at the barber shop getting his 
hair cut." Bill saw the two of them that afternoon, came away with an 
order for the remaining $50,000 worth of bonds. 


Said Bill, in discussing his experience later, ‘“Thank heaven J had 
enough common sense to do this job of followup. I honestly do not 
think they would, of their own volition, have let me know that 
‘things had changed.’ Now I’m in a position to go after still more 
business there when they get first-of-the-vear income on their Gov- 
ernment bonds. I don’t have to worry about getting a hearing. Now 
we're friends.”’ 


Little story. Big sale. Timing and followup closed the business. 
If we only knew how many prize-package sales are lost because 
the salesman is too late with too little . . . or because he had neither 


the wit nor the energy to follow a first call with the second, third 
or fourth needed to complete his selling process! 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor. 
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1, ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 


Southern Advertising and Pub- 


lishing. Covers advertisers, sales and ad- 
vertising managers and their advertising 
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New South Baker. Founded 1910. A 
welcome aid for the rapidly expanding South- 


ern baking industry. &- 


Southern Food Processor. 


Reaches the leading processors, packing in 
cans, glass and frozen packages. 


| 2. BAKING 


3. FOOD PROCESSING 


4. GARMENT MANUFACTURING 


Southern Garment Manufac- 


turer. Spokesman of and friend to this 
two-billion-dollar Southern giant. 


S. FERTILIZER 


Commercial Fertilizer. Founded 
1910. Leader in the mammoth fertilizer in- 
dustry, national and international coverage. 


6. JEWELRY 


Southern Jeweler. Jewelers in the 
South share generously in rising Southern in- 
comes. Full coverage of retailers and whole-. 
salers. 


7. PULP AND —_ 


Southern Pulp and Paper Man- 


ufacturer. National circulation, intensive 
coverage of the South’s expanding paper and 


pulp industry. V- 


| Southern Printer. Reaches commer- 
| cial printers and newspaper mechanical 
superintendents. 


8. PRINTING 


| 9. STATIONERY AND OFFICE EQUIP. 


Southern Stationer and Office 


Outfitter. Full coverage of leading sta- 
tioners and office supply houses. 


ABERNETHY PUBLICATIONS 


ERNEST H. ABERNETHY, President 
75 Third Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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SOLVED: production, packaging, pricing, and promotion. 


Pepi's: They're Ugly as Sin, 
But Taste Sells Them 


BY PATRICK J. GALVIN 


This Mexican cocktail delicacy probably should be 
tried in dim light... but its appeal lured a Rhode 
Islander into setting up shop on the Texas border and 
persuading Americans to buy high-price pumpkin seeds. 


No one in his right mind would 
eat pepitas. They’re ugly green, like 
jaded grasshoppers sans legs. They 
cost two or three times as much as 
peanuts and there’s no earthly need 
for them anyway except that 
they're wonderful! 

Such was the situation confronting 
Samuel M. White of San Antonio, 
Tex., would-be entrepreneur and 
former coal and oil retailer of Rhode 
Island. He munched his first pepita 
in 1937 in Mexico City. In ensuing 
trips, pepitas were always his first 
purchase south of the border. And 
in 1948 he couldn’t hold out any 
longer. He made the plunge, and the 
delicious pepita entered the United 
States for the first time, ugly as sin 
but Destiny’s tot for gourmets of 
the cocktail hour. 

White packed them under his new 
Whittex label. During the first year 
he sold more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion pounds of them. The second year 
he had 17 competitors. Now, after 
three years, he is planning the third 
expansion of his San Antonio plant. 
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Pepitas are the seeds of the cala- 
baza, commonly known as the Mexi- 
can pumpkin but actually more of a 
squash. They are about the size of a 
peanut, but longer and pointed at 
each end. They look scaly and hard, 
but actually are much softer than a 
peanut. Put up by White in 111-oz. 
jars that hold less than five ounces, 
they sell for +9 cents in San Antonio 
and up to 60 cents and more else- 
where across the nation. White calls 
them Pepi’s to help distinguish them 
from the wares of his competitors. 

White, his wife and his two sons 
were the four elements of his first 
assembly line. He loaded Pepi’s into 
jars, his wife capped them, one son 
labeled them and the other packaged 
the jars. They were mailed out to 
friends and acquaintances all over 
the U. S. While waiting reactions, 
White kept packing sample jars, 
sending them to specialty food shops 
and brokers. He spent a year with 
this incessant, expensive testing proc- 
ess and the response was  whole- 
hearted and unanimous: When a re- 


cipient worked up the gastronomical 
derring-do to eat his first pepita, he 
didn’t stop until the jar was empty. 
In May, 1948, White opened his 
plant for business, lining up food 
brokers tor the more populous sec- 
tions of the nation. He ran an ad in 
Gourmet magazine offering two sam- 
ple jars for a dollar and got a 
startling response from such sparsely 
populated regions as Montana and 
the Dakotas. The two sample jars 
were followed up with a_ letter 
thanking the customer, telling him 
where, in the area, Pepi’s could be 
purchased and pointing out that the 
price would have to be higher than 
the sample price which introduced 
the product. White also followed up 
with a letter to the dealer inform:ng 
him of his letter to the customer «nd 
enclosing a carbon copy. This pre- 
vented resentment on the part of «he 
dealer who was, of course, being 
undersold in the sample offer. 


No Hadacol Here 


This was not a fast process, (ut 
White did not have the resources 2 
mass broadsides of the Hadacol ty °e. 
Town by town Pepi’s took hold. in 
small towns one foothold was eno: zh 
—the novelty of the new product at 
one bridge party insured its prese ice 
at all others. 
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\icanwhile, there were serious 
prob ems in another direction. Mexi- 
cans were used to producing pepitas 
in v dat they considered to be large 
quar ities, but a demand of two tons 
or : ore a week flabbergasted them. 
Wh e had to find someone in Mexi- 
co \ ho was willing to invest or ex- 
pan. enough in the export business 
to «ccommodate him. This was no 
mea feat since each pepita must be 
shel ed by hand, and the labor estab- 
lish:nent alone would have to be 
con derable. 

And there was the problem of fix- 
ing treight rates for a new product. 
That meant numerous meetings of 
the various bureaus concerned and 
endiess conferences. 


Aided Competitors 


It required the major portion of 

a year to finally settle the supply and 
freight problems, but they only made 
way for others even more formid- 
able. Competition reared its ugly 
head. Other food specialty houses, 
alert to new opportunities, tasted 
Pepi’s and immediately hit the trail 
for old Mexico. They found the 
rocky road to freight rates already 
paved for them by Pepi’s. The prod- 
uct already had been introduced to 
its new public—by this time more 
than 125 tons of Pepi’s had caressed 
the palates of thousands of Ameri- 
cans. One time during his second 
vear of business White paused to 
count up the rival brands. They 
numbered 17. Prices started to. drop. 
The new demand began to react on 
supply And now, with the 
brand selection enlarging, the turn- 
over slowing and the spread of the 
product to more and more stores, the 
common denominator of merchandis- 
ing began to slip lower. This meant 
spoilage, a new problem. 
Che resourceful White wasted no 
e moaning. He had to lower what 
costs he could, eliminate some if pos- 
sible and stop spoilage. Until this 
time he had been importing pepitas 
as finished products. They were 
grown, shelled, roasted, salted, pack- 
aged and shipped in Mexico. They 
hel to be grown there, and low la- 
ber costs made it necessary to have 
them shelled there. But from that 
pont on there were unnecessary 
piofits being channeled off south of 
border before he even laid eyes 
0: his pepitas. 

Within a month White’s plant was 
r asting, salting and packaging. But 
t incidental advantages to this 
Ci angeover were as important as the 
ir‘entional ones. For one thing, it 
ct his freight and duty costs. Pepi’s 


costs. 
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swell about 40% in the roasting 
process. Importing the raw _ pepita 
meant less bulk for freight and less 
value for duty. And the changeover 
cleared the way for vacuum packing 
which would eliminate _ spoilage. 
(Mexico’s vacuum packing process 
impaired the quality.) 

Appearance and price were the 
two merchandising bugaboos White 


Are you a thumber? 
If “yes,” we want to 
know which thumb 
comes first. 


See page 79. 


couldn’t circumvent. He tried vari- 
ous dyes on the greenish Pepi’s but 
found none that would dress up the 
product without impairing the deli- 
cate flavor. He finally gave up on 
that. Pepi’s would have to slug their 
way into popular favor with chal- 
lenge, not cajolery. 

And the nearest Pepi’s can come 
to a popular price (the price of a 
bag of peanuts) is a small glassine 
bag to be displayed on a counter card 
and to sell for a dime. White is cur- 
rently testing these cards. 

The ranks of Pepi’s competitors 
have narrowed to three now, thanks 
to the lowered costs and consequent 
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lowered prices resulting from the 
move to the U. S. The tiny enter- 
prise that started with a family of 
four putting pumpkin seeds into bot- 
tles around the dining room table 
is now a flourishing company with 
16 employes. White, a shirt-sleeve 
boss serving as executive vice-presi- 
dent, is a little cagier now in talking 
about his business . . . he learned 
something from those 17 shadows. 
He won’t say how much it has 
grown, but he has already added two 
wings to the building he has occupied 
for slightly more than three years, 
and right now he is planning another 
wing. 


Three New Products 


And Pepi’s now have three sister 
products, two of them innovations of 
White’s. Salted peanuts under the 
Pepi label were, of course, inevitable. 
You can also buy Pepi Garbanzos 
(chick peas) and Pepi Mexican 
Habas (broad beans). 

Chick peas and broad beans are 
not new to U. S. munchers, but 
roasted and salted as cocktail items 
they are Pepi “firsts.” These sister 
products can all be produced entirely 
in the U. S. They can’t compare with 
Pepi’s, but they are good insurance 
for an importer whose fortunes de- 
pend on another country. 

White still sends out samples occa- 
sionally. He advertises in Telefood, 
the business paper for food depart- 
ment managers, and about half of 
his sales now are through jobbers and 
distributors. 

But for the most part the ugly, 
wonderful little morsels do their own 
advertising. Pop a handful between 
your dentures right now. You'll see. 


BROKER 


ENDORSES SIOUX CITY NEWSPAPERS 


| have long believed that an advertising message told simply and 
truthfully will do a good selling job, regardless of the nature of the 
product,'' reports John O. Knutson of the John O. 


J. O. Knutson 


midwest, has a 


Knutson Co., food broker in Sioux City, lowa. 


"| also know that if an advertising message is to be 
effective it must be placed in a mecium that reaches 
potential buyers. That is why | believe in using Sioux 
City Journal & Journal-Tribune newspapers for com- 
plete coverage of our retail market*.' 


Sioux City, lowa is located in the heart of the rich 
metropolitan 


area population of 


103,917 and is the third largest stocker feeder market in the nation. 


*Sioux City A.B.C. Retail Trade Area 
(49 counties in lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota). 
Population—818,400 "Buy Minded" people. 
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How to Check Sales Results 


By the Paired-City Method 


For testing a new sales or advertising plan or comparing 
one territory's results against another, here's the "identical 
twin’ method of matching income and retail sales. 


There are Tonis among the Me- 
tropolitan Areas just as there are in 
the Gillette collection of beauties. 
Identical twins, based upon income 
or sales likenesses, have a wealth of 
useful meaning to sales and adver- 
tising executives. 

If you are testing a new advertis- 
ing copy theme—comparing effective- 


ness of one type of advertising me- 
dium against another—introducing a 
new product — experimenting with 
sampling — checking one _ salesman 
against another—measuring sales re- 
sults against potentials—you can use 
the paired-city method which was first 
introduced to SM readers in the issue 
of July 15, 1943. Idea for the pairing 


method came from J. W. Maso 
Wilson & Haight, Hartford. 

The pairings presented ‘here are 
taken from the May 10, 1951, 3M 
Survey of Buying Power, “Summary 
of Data for Metropolitan County 
Areas,” pages 130 to 140 inclusive. 
The population, income and ~<ales 
figures include the named city )lus 
the surrounding population in the 
county or counties which make up 
the area. Summary pages in the Sur- 
vey show the boundaries of each area. 

In SALES MANAGEMENT'S previ- 
ous pairings study, comparisons were 
made on a city population basis but 
the editors believe the metropolitan 
county area figures are far more 
revealing of a city’s true potential as 
a marketing center. 

Boston, for example, has a munici- 
pal population of only 803,000 but 
closely surrounding it is a network of 
suburbs, and the true Boston area as 
a marketing center is 2,902,800 or 
261% greater than the city popula- 
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City Area Pairings by Total Effective Buying Income 


[Figures in parentheses following city names are Metropolitan Area Populations in thousands] 


EFFECTIVE | 
BUYING | 
INCOME ane 
(in Millions) 
About 4,000| Boston (2902) ..... 4389.4 


About 2,500] 


About 1,000} Bridgeport-Stamford- 


Washington (1485) 


Atlanta (672) 


SOUTH MIDDLE WEST SOUTH WEST FAR WEST 
- - ~ |San Francisco. _ 
Oakland (2762) .. 4117.7 
_ 2388.7|Cleveland (1478) ... 2588.1\_ : > 
St. Louis (1697) ... 2626.0 
912.7| Indianapolis (557) .. 1048.8\Dallas (620) ...... 1070.8 


Norwalk (510) . 909.4 \New Orleans (692) .. 924.2 
| Hartford-New 
Britain (544) .... 932.8 
Providence (695) ... 998.7 
About 750) Albany-Schenectady- Memphis (486) 710.7|Akron (415) ...... 689.7/San Antonio (503).. 749.2 Denver (589) .....- $03.6 
| Troy (521) ...... 747.3; Miami (501) .. 694.4\Columbus (510) ... 807.7 
‘New Haven- Youngstown (535) .. 753.9 
} Waterbury (530) . 828.2 
Rochester (493) oe F008 
Springfield- 
Holyoke (461) ... 676.5 
}Worcester (551) .... 757.7 
About = 500) Fall River-New Nashville (324) 446.3\Omaha (366) ...... 558.0 Oklahoma City (326). 502.6 Sacramento (281) .. 451.2 
Bedford (386) ... 470.6) Norfolk- Tacoma (281) ....-. 444.5 
Wilkes-Barre (396) .. 497.7 Portsmouth (419) . 509.4 
Richmond (341) .... 486.8 
Tampa-St. 
Petersburg (416)... 534.8 
About 250| Binghamton (187) .. 231.7) Greensboro- Evansville (160) .... 261.7|Austin (162) ...... 225.9 Albuquerque (148) .. 221.2 
}Brockton (192) .... 257.4 High Point (193) 251.9) Madison (170) ..... 249.5\Baton Rouge (159).. 241.8 
Huntington- Rockford (153) .. 243.3| Beaumont- 
Ashland (249) ... 260.8)Saginaw (156) ..... 224.1) Port Arthur (197). 277.5 


About 100 Lewiston-Auburn (84) 


© 


95.9) Lynchburg (76) 


Corpus Christi (167). 265.3 
if. gy. >see 260.4 
Little Rock- 

N. Little Rock (195) 256.1 
Shreveport (177) ... 276.3 
Brownsville- 

Harlingen- 


McAllen (289) 


90.1/Kenosha (76) ...... 101.8 | Monroe- 


259.4 


Colorado Springs (75) 10 1 


Dubuque (72) ..... 108.7; W. Monroe (75) .. 92.3 


La Crosse (68) 


91.0\ Texarkana (95) .... 90.1 
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City Area Pairings by Total Retail Sales 


TOTAL | 
RETAIL | | 
SLES EAST SOUTH MIDDLE WEST | SOUTH WEST FAR WEST 
(In & ers 
Abou 2,500) Boston (2902) ..... 2912.2 San Francisco- 
| Oakland (2262) .. 2458.4 
About 1,500 Baltimore (1344) ... 1322.8/Cleveland (1478) ... 1609.6 
Washington (1485) .. 1688.5/St. Louis (1697) ... 1678.1 
About 1,000! Buffalo CORRS? ccces 1164.5 Cincinnati (913) ... 898.0 
Hartford- Kansas City (820) .. 1017.7 
| New Britain (814). 908.4 Milwaukee (875) 967.2 
Abou 750| Providence (695) ... 660.9/Atlanta (672) ..... 745.0 |Dallas (820) ..... -- 793.0|/Portland (714) .... 795.2 
Miami (501) ....00- 665.2 Seattle (742) ...... 779.3 
About 300) New Haven- Birmingham (561) .. 487.4)Columbus (510) .. 515.1\Fort Worth (364) 453.6/San Diego (547) .. 517.4 
| Waterbury (550) .. 558.6| Louisville (584) .... 554.1/Dayton (461) ...... 461.3)San Antonio (503) .. 465.2 
Rochester (493) .... 498.9|Memphis (486) 537.5| Toledo (399) ...... 449.6 
Springfield- Tampa- 'Youngstown (535) 486.2 
Holyoke (461) 452.0} St. Petersburg (416) 450.6) 
|Worcester (S51) . 541.4 
About 250) Erie: (C220) ocncice ce 232.0) Charleston Canton (287) .2ccee 278.7| Beaumont- San Bernardino (286) 252.6 
| Johnstown (294) 225.9) (W. Va.) (323) 252.2| Davenport- Port Arthur (197). 230.9/Spokane (225) ..... 227.9 
Lancaster (237) .... 232.0/Charlotte (199) 226.9) Rock Island- Tele C2SE). cccceas 269.2|/Tacoma (281) ....- 221.8 
| Reading > | eee 261.1| Knoxville (340) 262.3; Moline (235) 250.5 
| Trenton i | 277.4 Des Moines (227) 264.6 
| Peoria (253) ...... 242.4 
| South Bend (207) .. 234.5 
| Wheeling- 
Steubenville (358). 272.1 
|Wichita (223) ..... 234.5 
About 100) Elmira (88) ....... 101.2) Asheville (124) .... 108.7] Decatur fe 110.5/Wichita Falls (99) .. 108.0/Salem (102) ...... 1097.3 
New Castle (106) ... 93.9) Augusta (164) ..... 115.8/Green Bay (99) .... 100.4 
| Williamsport (102) 93.4|Durham (102) ..... 93.5] Lima COED wewccines 92.4 | 
Maces G38) ...... 101.9/ St. Joseph (95) .... 90.4 
| Winston- |Sioux Falls (72) ... 88.8 
Salem (147) .... 109.2/Terre Haute (106) .. 112.9 | 
Newport News (144). 113.9| Topeka (105) ..... 109.8 
|Waterloo (100) 115.7 | 
{Anderson (105) .... 93.9 | 
About 75) Lewiston- | Gadsden CSO) savcee 67.9) Kenosha i.) er 76.2|San Angelo (59) ... 74.8\Ogden (84) ......- 81.4 
Auburn (84) ..... 76.9| Lynchburg (78) 72.7| Muncie (91) ....... 79.7|Abilene (64) ...... 79.9} Pueblo (91) .....-- 82.2 
| Pensacola (114) .... 84.7|/Dubuque (72) ...... 78.8|Fort Smith (64) .... | 69.7/Colorado Springs (75) 78.9 
|La Crosse (68) .... 71.8]Monroe- 
G W. Monroe (75) .. 82.1 
Texarkana (95) .... T3.a 


tion. Correspondingly, its retail sales 
of (in thousands) $1,132,829 are 
relatively insignificant as compared 
with those in the area it dominates— 
a total of (in thousands) $2,912,207. 

[he examples in the following 
tables are designed to show a pattern 
rather than to be inclusive of all 
logical pairings. To illustrate the 
idea we have taken round groupings 
(such as in the case of Effective Buy- 
inc Income $4,000 million—2,500— 
1,000—750—500—250—150) and 
have included cities which fall within 
10%, plus or minus, of the round 
figure, 

The pairings are in sufficient num- 
ber to provide a wide choice in pick- 
inz cities for tests, for instance, and 
you can easily expand the groupings 
te cover all 187 Metropolitan County 
areas. Select a bracket which interests 
vou; for example let’s say it is $50 
llion in total Retail Sales. All you 
is run your eye down that column, 
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and pull off all cities ranging from 
45 to 55. 

Or suppose you want to check one 
specific city against others in the same 
general bracket —to compare your 
sales performance figures against all 
sales, or one salesman’s record against 
others whose potentials are similar. 
Let’s say it’s Roanoke, Va., which 
has $146 million in total retail sales. 
Allowing 10% leeway in each direc- 
tion, it takes less than three min- 
utes to find that Roanoke’s twins 
include Albuquerque, Amarillo, Ba- 
ton Rouge, Greenville, Pittsfield, 
Saginaw, Springfield, III. 

Or maybe you want comparisons 
with Roanoke’s drug volume of $3.89 
million. The cities that pair off with 
Roanoke are Cedar Rapids, Charles- 
ton, S. C., Columbia, S. C., Erie, 
Galveston, Greensboro-High Point, 
Greenville, Jackson, Mich., Lan- 
caster, Lexington, Lincoln, Orlando, 
Portland, Me., Raleigh, Saginaw, 


St. Joseph, Stockton, Muskegon. 

The paired-city method is particu- 
larly good for making advertising 
tests. Population is not a good guide, 
since two cities of 100,000 may have 
startlingly different potentials. In 
General Merchandise store sales both 
Duluth-Superior and Lincoln are 
even at $25.7 million, but one has 
255,000 population, the other 119,- 
000, Populations of Erie and Wichita 
are almost identical, but General 
Merchandise store sales in the latter 
city are 17% higher. 

Always in testing new sales or 
advertising methods for old products 
there should be control cities so that 
a fair comparison is possible between 
the new and the old way. From the 
following tables readers can _ pick 
both test cities and control cities. 

Back in 1943 when pairings were 
first introduced to SM readers, sev- 
eral sales executives told the readers 
that the comparisons were particular- 
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City Area Pairings by Food Store Sales 


FOOD STORE 


SALES EAST SOUTH MIDDLE WEST SOUTH WEST FAR WEST 
(In Millions) 
About 600 Pittsburgh (2234) 586.7 San Francisco- 
Oakland (2262) ... 593.6 
About 400 Baltimore (1344) ... 343.6 Cleveland (1478) ... 408.8 y a 
Washington (1485) .. 362.0 St. Louis (1697) ... 398.1 
About 250 ' | Cincinnati (913) 224.5 “= 
Minneapolis- 
St. Paul (1123) .. 251.1 
About 100 Allentown- Birmingham (561) 113.2 Riven (425) ccccee 102.3 San Antonio (503) .. 100.8 7 
Bethlehem- Memphis (486) .... 96.2 Columbus (510) .... 107.8 
Easton (440) 106.4 | Norfolk- Dayton (461) ...... 105.7 
Springfield- Portsmouth (419) . 90.4 Toledo (399) ...... 102.8 
Holyoke (461) - 111.8) Tampa- 
Syracuse (346) .... 88.8 St. Petersburg (416) 90.6 
About “50 Atlantic City (134) . 45.9} Charleston Davenport- Beaumont- Salt Lake City (278) 59.8 
Binghamton (187) .. 49.0 (W. Va.) (323) .. 57.8; Rock Island- Port Arthur (197).. 50.2 Spokane (225) ..... 43.7 
Brockton (192) .... 53.3| Charlotte (199) .... 41.4 Moline (235) Si.6\ Tulsa (254) ......0% 53.0 Stockton (204) ..... 44.9 
i: ae 56.7| Chattanooga (248) .. 48.7'Des Moines (227) 47.5 Brownsville-Harlingen- Tacoma (281) ...... 52.3 
Johnstown (294) ... 58.8 Huntington- Duluth- McAllen (289) .... 44.4 Riverside (171) ..... 41.4 
Lancaster (237) .... 46.4; Ashland (249) ... 41.9 Superior (255) .. 56.1 
Manchester (158) .. 46.1| Knoxville (346) .... 59.7| Fort Wayne (185) .. 40.9 
Portland (170) ...... 45.1; Mobile (231) ...... 42.1 Lansing (176) ..... 48.3 
Reading (258) ..... 57.9 Pearta €Zoa) <ccsee 51.7 
Vorn (ZUR) ccecces 44.2 South Bend (207) .. 47.2 
Wechita (223) «cece 43.1 
7 7 . a * 
City Area Pairings by Furniture-Household-Radio Store Sales 
FURNITURE- 
HOUSEHOLD 
RADIO STORE EAST SOUTH MIDDLE WEST SOUTH WEST FAR WEST 
SALES 
(In Millions) 
About 100 Pittsburgh (2234) 110.0 
St. Louis (1697) ... 103.9 
About 75 Washington (1485) .. 83.8 Cleveland (1478) . $3.4) 
About 50 Miami (501) ....... 44.0 Kansas City (820) .. 50.5 
Milwaukee (875) ... 50.6 
About 25 Springfield- Memphis (486) ..... 26.0 Columbus (510) ... 27.% Oklahoma City (326) 22.5' Phoenix (336) ..... 23.4 
Holyoke (461) 26.5 Norfolk-Portsmouth Dayton (461) ...... 22.7, San Antonio (503) 26.1 Sacramento (281) ... 5.3 
Wilkes-Barre (396) .. Bee) 6G wkaeecseus 24.1 Omaha (366) ...... 25.9 
Richmond (341) .... 23.4\Toledo (399) ...... 25.0 
Tampa-St, Petersburg Youngstown (535) .. 26.0 
[a -vtardtéuse ns 26.2 
About 10 Altoona (140) ..... 9.8 Greenville (169) 11.2 Duluth-Superior (255) 11.1 Amarillo eae 9.1 Tucson (144) Pere 6 


Atlantic City (134).. 
Portland (170) ..... 9.3 


9.8 Mobile (231) ...... 


9.3 Evansville (160) .... 


11.0 Austin 


C362) 00-26 9.1 


Rockford (153) 11.9 Corpus Christi (167) 11.2 
Galveston (114) .... 9.0 

Little Rock-N. Little 
a’) ae 9.5 


ly useful in convincing salesmen that 
their quotas were fair and reasonable 
and for answering complaints by 
salesmen that their territories lack 
the sales potentials of other terri- 
tories. Salesmen are inclined to be 
rule of thumb market analysts and 
to feel that a city’s potential is likely 
to be closely related to the popula- 
tion figure. With these pairings tables 
readers can show that while City A 
—in the other fellow’s territory— 
may have more people than the com- 
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plainant’s City B, the actual income 
or sales is considerably less. 

Because population is an inferior 
yardstick, we have omitted any pair- 
ings on this basis. Of all the indices, 
Effective Buying Income is undoubt- 
edly the best because it shows what a 
community might absorb with good 
selling; retail sales comparisons—to- 
tal retail sales and major store com- 
ponents — are also far better than 
population, but inferior to an income 
comparison because they merely show 


what has happened in the past, 
this may be considerably less than : 
true potential. 

The illustrative tables that foll 
omit some important marketing c 
ters because they do not fit into : 
of the arbitrarily-prepared pige 
holes. For example, no city compa 
with New York on any total volu 
income or sales factor, and this 
true of many of the other very la 
metropolitan centers. 

To test and compare these v: 


SALES MANAGEME? 


In Chicago, 


it takes 2 to complete your campaign 


BECAUSE .. . Chicago has outgrown the power of any 
single daily newspaper to reach even half of your city and 
suburban prospects.* 

Today it takes two daily newspapers to reach a majority 
of the market—and for MosT net unduplicated coverage, 
one of your two MUST be The Chicago SUN-TIMEs! 


* See the Publication Research Service study, “Chicago Daily Newspaper 
Coverage and Duplication, 1951,” or write us for details. 


CONCENTRATED WHERE MOST OF THE BUYING IS DONE 


211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 250 Park Avenue, New York 17 


TOTAL CIRCULATION, 586,970 AVERAGE NET PAID DAILY (ABC PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT FOR 6 MONTHS ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1951) 
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City Area Pairings by General Merchandise Store Sales 


MERCHAN- 
DISE STORE EAST SOUTH MIDDLE WEST SOUTH WEST FAR WEST 
SALES 
(In Millions) 
About 500 Philadelphia (3709).. 539.2 \Detroit (3042) ..... 458.0 
About 250 Baltimore (1344) ... 231.7|\Cleveland (1478) ... 240.9 
Washington (1485) 221.7| Kansas City (820) .. 225.0 
Minneapolis- 
St. Paul (1123) .. 251.1 
St. Louis (1697) ... 233.9 
About 100 Albany-Schenectady- Indianapolis (557) . 109.8)Houston (814) ..... 109.6 
| 2: |) 94.8 New Orleans (692) .. 100.6 
About 50 Allentown-Bethlehem- Charleston (W. Va.) Grand Rapids (293).. 42.2'Oklahoma City (326) 52.1) Salt Lake City (278) 505 
Easton (440) .....  - 2: ieee 43.9 Younystown (535) .. 55.8 San Diego (547) ... 482 
Syracuse (346) .... 45.8)Greensboro-High 
Worcester (551) .... 45.8 Point (193) ..... 49.4 
Nashville (324) ... 41.9 
About 25 Binghamton (187) 29.5\Chattanooga (248) .. 26.1\/Canton (287) ...... 29.8/Baton Rouge (159) . 22.4 Fresno | 23.9 
ee SEY wccwcnes 25.2/ Huntington- Duluth- Beaumont-Port Tacoma (281) ...... 23.8 
Fall River-New Ashland (249) ... 23.1; Superior (255) ... 25.7; Arthur (197) .... 27.5 
Bedford (386) ... 23.7 ay ) ee 26.3' Brownsville-Harlingen- 
Lancaster (237) .... 22.7 Jackson (143) ..... 22.1; McAllen (289) ... 23.3 
Reading (258) ..... 24.6 Lansing (176) ..... 24.0 
Scranton (259) .... 24.6 {Lincoln (119) ..... 25.7 
Trenton (232) ...... 27.8 Wichita (223) ...... 29.4 
Cc Utica-Rome (288) ... 24.4 
* e a = 
City Area Pairings by Automotive Group Store Sales 
T 
AUTOMOTIVE 
GROUP 
SALES EAST SOUTH MIDDLE WEST SOUTH WEST FAR WEST 


(In Millions) 


A bou t 


406 Boston (2902) ..... 447.3 Pittsburgh (2234) .. 415.3 San Francisco (2262) 469.2 
About 250 Buffalo (1103) ..... 247.7 Minneapolis- | 
St. Paul (1123) .. 256.2 | 
About 150 Atlanta (672) ..... 169.2|Cincinnati (913) 173.2 |Denver (569) ...... 146.5 
Louisville (584) 131.1\Indianapolis (557) .. 158.7 |Seattle (742) ..... 149.2 
Memphis (486) ..... 135.9 
About 100 Rochester (493) . 106.8 Tampa-St. Petersburg Omaha (366) ...... 101.0 Oklahoma City (326) 100.7 | 
Weveetier (554) .... FEB) CGRG) cccccceces 90.9\Toledo (399) ....... 107.2|San Antonio (503) .. 101.5) 
Allentown-Bethlehem- Birmingham (561) 109.1/Akron (415) ....... 96.6 Fort Worth (364) .. 92.8] 
Easton (440) .... 90.0 Columbus (510) .... 107.4 New Orleans (692) .. 87.9) 
Bridgeport-Stamford- Dayton (461) ...... 92.5 
Norwalk (510) 112.38 
New Haven- | 
Waterbury (560) .. 99.2) } 
About 50 Binghamton (187) .. 45.0 Charlotte (199) 49.5 Canton (287) ..... 54.7 Corpus Christi (167) 46.6 Stockton (204) .... 47.3 
fo: . | eae 49.1 Chattanooga (248) .. 46.1 Duluth-Superior (255) 52.3,El Paso (201) ..... 45.8| Tacoma (281) ...... 53.9 
Fall River-New Knoxville (340) 35.5; Pemm (205) ...... 52.2 Little Rock-N. Little 
Bedford (386) .... 48.1 South Bend (207) .. 53.4, Rock (195) ...... 52.2 
Lancaster (237) ... 50.3 Wheeling-Steuben- Lubbock (102) .... 46.5 
Reading (258) ..... 55.7 ville (358) ...... 49.9 Brownsville-Harlingen- 
Trenton (232) ..... 53.6 McAllen (289) ... 47.9 
© Utica-Rome (251) ... 51.7 


large centers it is necessary to pair 
them off against two or more smaller 
areas. To equal Philadelphia’s Effec- 
tive Buying Income, for example, 
you could take Pittsburgh plus St. 
Louis; on total retail sales Boston 
plus Dallas, or Baltimore plus Buf- 
falo plus Kansas City, would be 
comparable to Philadelphia. 

Since the tables illustrate a pattern 
only, do not assume that they are 
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How do you like Part 
2, “Sales Meetings”? 
Tell 
page 79. 


the editor on 


necessarily lists of best cities. Out ot 
a total of 162 standard and 25 “po- 
tential” metropolitan areas, a total 
of 187, there are 174 which appear 
once or more in the pairings tables. 
For easier reference and use, the «rea 
population is shown in_ parentheses 
after the city name, and groupings 
have been made by five major ze0- 
graphic regions. 
(continued on page 104) 
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-.. the new WFAA-570 transmitter 
brings to the Dallas-Ft. Worth metropolitan and 
surrounding coverage areas a superior, high-fidelity signal . . . 


it exemplifies the faith of WFAA in the future of radio 


and in this rich, expanding market. 


THE NEW WFAA-570 


L L A Ss 


Martin B. Campbell: Gen’l Mgr. 
Edward Petry & Co., Inc.: National Representative 
ABC—TQN Affiliate 


JANUARY 15, 


City Area Pairings By Drug Store Sales 


DRUG STORE 
SALES EAST SOUTH MIDDLE WEST SOUTH WEST ° FAR WEST 
(In Millions) 
About 50 Cleveland (1478) ... 49.0 
Kansas City (820) .. 45.8 
Pittsburgh (2234) .. 52.9 
St. Louis (1697) ... 48.9 
About 30 Buffalo (1103) ..... 27.9 Miami (501) ...... 28.2 Indianapolis (557) .. 26.1 : 
Minneapolis-St. 
Paul (1123) ..... 34.4 
About 20 Hartford- Atlanta (672) ..... 22.4 Cincinnati (913) 24.2 Dallas (620) ...... 22.3 Denver (569) ...... 24.6 
New Britain (544) 17.8 Louisville (584) 20.7 Milwaukee (875) 23.5 Houston (814) ..... 24.3 Seattle (742) ..... . 20.5 
Providence (695) ... 20.1 New Orleans (692) .. 22.2 
About 10 Albany-Schenectady- Birmingham (561) .. 32.3 Akron (415) ...... 20.2 Tuten (2GR) 2... .0c 8.2 Phoenix (336) ..... 11.1 
(at | 10.6 Jacksonville (302) 20.5 Flmt (276) ....500 9.9 Sacramento (281) ... 10.0 
Norfolk-Portsmouth Omaha (366) ...... 11.8 San Jose (295) .... 8.5 
eee 11.6 Youngstown (535) .. 9.7 
Richmond (341) o> a 
About 5 Binghamton (187) .. 4.6 Augusta (134) ..... 5.3 Duluth-Superior (255) 5.1 Amarillo (88) ..... 4.4 Tacoma (281) ..... 5.4 
Brockton (192) oa 4.8 Charleston (W. Va.) Fort Wayne (185) 5.5 Baton Rouge (159) . ae 
Reading (258) ..... eet COE vacdiecwewes 5.5 Kalamazoo (128) 4.7 Corpus Christi (167) 4.8 


Trenton (232) ..... 5.1 Huntington-Ashland Madison (170) ..;.. 5.6 Little Rock-N. Little 
Utica-Rome (288) .. a, re 4.9 Springfield (Ill) Reck (395) ..... 55 
Wilkes-Barre (396) .. 5.5 W. Palm Beach (117) ag i _ 3s enna 4.5 Lubbock (102) ..... 4.7 


Bettle Creek (123) .. 


4.3 Brownsville-Harlingen- 


McAllen (289) ... 5.2 


Wortle Whit 


OU e * e 


Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 
and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


The World Motor Census: An an- 
nual publishing service of the Me- 
Graw-Hill International magazines 
—The American Automobile (over- 
seas edition) and El Automovil 
A mericano—export magazines of the 
automotive industry for the past 35 
years. It is an analysis of motor oper- 
ations throughout the world, giving 
factual reports of 150 countries and 
territories — number of cars, trucks, 
buses and tractors in actual use at 
the beginning of the year. It shows 
the production of cars, trucks and 
buses in leading countries, includes 
a World Motor Census map in color 
and provides the information needed 
to help exporters sell to the overseas 
automotive trade and transport field. 
Write to George Quisenberry, vice- 
president and publisher, The 4 meri- 
can Automobile and El Automovil 
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Americano, 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
York 36, N. Y 


How to Sell the Foundry Market: 
A marketing guide prepared by 
Foundry magazine, a Penton publica- 
tion, to assist those who sell to foun- 
dries in profitable planning for future 
sales. It includes an analysis of foun- 
dry market areas; an analysis of foun- 
dry capacity by states and provinces; 
list of foundry supply houses and 
agents; information on _ Penton’s 
Foundry list and directory of all 
foundries in the United States and 
Canada; outline map of foundry mar- 
ket areas for analysis of your own 
foundry sales potentials. Write to 
George Pope, Business Manager, 
Foundry, Penton Building, Cleveland 
3, Ohio. 


How $14 Billion Are Spent at 
Retail in New York: Booklet pre- 
pared by the Research Department 
of The New York Times to analyze 
how those $14 billion are spent... 
for what products, in what stores. 
Based on special tabulations and an- 
alyses from the 1948 Census of Busi- 
ness, it shows: the number and kind 
of outlets carrying each commodity; 
dollar sales of each commodity by 
type of store, such as meat and fish 
sold in meat, grocery, fish and other 
markets; liquors sold in liquor stores, 
department stores, drinking places; 
men’s furnishings sold in nine ditter- 
ent types of stores; percentage ot 
total sales made through each type of 
retail store; percentage of total U.S. 
sales made in the New York Metrro- 
politan Area. The booklet shows ' 
total volume of business of 80 dit'er- 
ent kinds of products, the number of 
stores selling that particular merch :in- 
dise and the volume of business dvone 
in each store classification. Write to 
the Research Department, The \ « 
York Times, Times Square, ow 


York 18, N. Y. 


Radio in Detroit: A study .y 
WWJ AM-FM, owned and oy 1 
ated by The Detroit News, answ T- 
ing such salient questions as: W at 
is the market reached by radio in 
Detroit today? How far has TV ut 
into the market? Has it hurt 12 
effectiveness of radio advertisi 
Will radio advertising in Det) it 
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1ue to be a good investment? 
Th: study takes into account every 
fact r-growth in population, housing 
cha’ <cteristics, retail sales, income 
per amily, television coverage, listen- 


‘ng habits in both radio and _ tele- 
visi 1 homes, station popularity and 
proram policies. Write to Jake Al- 
ber Promotion Manager, Radio 


Sta on WW, The Detroit News, 
61° Lafayette Ave., Detroit 31, 
MI. higan. 


incustrial Advertising Budget 
Methods: Third case history pre- 
pared by the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association Budget Survey 
Committee chairmanned by William 
H. Collins, director of advertising, 
Dravo Corp. Findings of the survey 
are based on the experience of a rela- 
tively small chemical manufacturing 
company, but the study can be 
adapted to requirements of both small 
and large companies. It demonstrates 
the industrial advertising manager's 
need for a clear understanding of 
statistics and for an analysis of his 
market and the co-ordinating factors 
which make for a successful adver- 
tising program. Write Blaine G. 
Wiley, Executive Secretary, National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, 


1776 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


Selling to, Restaurants and 
Hotels: Pocket-size selling manual 
published by the Ahrens Publishing 
Co., Inc. It contains information 
prepared exclusively for sales depart- 
ments selling to the restaurant and 


hotel industries—and for those who 
want to know unusual and interest- 
ing things about restaurants and 
hotels. Write Pat Pompilo, Promo- 


tion Manager, Ahrens Publishing 
Co., Inc., 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


"Prize Promotions": Executives’ 
portfolio put out by Cappel, Mac- 
Donald and Co. It explains the mo- 
ating forces employed to motivate 
n—their sense of pride, desire for 
‘ognition, family influences and 
xuries; the mechanics of incentive 
mpaigns—rules, promoting the cam- 
igns and making awards; promo- 
mal material to dramatize incen- 
e campaigns. Included is the com- 
ny’s prize catalog which gives 
rticipants in incentive campaigns an 
portunity to choose prizes they 
d their families want. Write to 
eorge R. Parnaby, Cappel, Mac- 
onald and Co., Cappel Building, 
ayton 1, O. 
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THE “GUESS” 


HOW TO TAKE 
OUT OF EXPORT 


USE THESE FRIENDLY McGRAW-HILL 
INTERNATIONAL EXPORT SERVICES 


1 


1 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. ° 


McGRAW-HILL DIGEST ® THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (OVERSEAS EDITION) @ EL 
AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO ® PHARMACY INTERNATIONAL @ EL FARMACEUTICO ® 
INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL INDUSTRIA @ INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL CON. 
| STRUCCION ® McGRAW-HILL AMERICAN LETTER ® THE MACHINIST (LONDON) ®& 
ANNUAL BUYERS GUIDES FOR AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS, INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
AND CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT ® OVERSEAS BUSINESS SERVICES ® BOOK 


ON 


| 


i) 


—" 


0. 


. Export Trade Counsellors Staff 
. Foreign Language Translations 


. Trade Information and Overseas 


Visitors Bulletins 


4, Overseas Business Services in 70 


Countries 


. McGraw-Hill International Trad- 


er — Monthly Newsletter 


. Overseas Direct Mail Services 


. Automotive Overseas Wholesaler 


List 


. Directory of Overseas Agents 


and Distributors of Drug and 
Health Products 


. World Motor Census — Registra- 


tions and Exports 


Overseas Market Breakdown for 
U.S. Drug and Health Products, 
Equipment and Supplies 


. Principal Markets Analyses for 


Machinery and Equipment Ex- 
ports 


.2 


15. 


16. 


20. 


21. 


. Latin-American Industrial 


2. Export Sales Worksheets 


13. 


Foreign Government Buying 
Agencies 


4, Overseas Construction Contract- 


ors and Engineers 

Export Business Advertising 
Copy 

Condensed Media and Market 
Sheets 


. Automotive Buyers Guides 


and 
Construction Buyers Guides 


. Latin-American Construction 


Projects 

Analysis of Principal Export 
Markets of U.S. Chemicals and 
Related Products 


Report to Executives on South 
America (From Business Week) 


. What’s Ahead for Export Ad- 


vertising in 1952 


Business is no place for guessing games. And in export, 
particularly, there are hundreds upon hundreds of facts 
and figures necessary to a profitable operation. 
McGraw-Hill International offers these 22 friendly ex- 
port services for your help. Check them over and decide 
which can best be of service to you. For further informa- 
tion write John F. Burke, Promotion Director, McGraw- 
Hill International, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


McGRAW-HILL INTERNATIONAL 


Business and Technical Magazines and Books for Overseas Circulation 


Offices in Principal Cities of the World 


EXPORT DIVISION ® WORLD NEWS 


“ 


Headquarters For World-Wide 
Business Information 
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THE GIRL is here to show there are no chemicals, no fumes, no odor in 


the Xerography (zee-rog-ra-fee) 


process. Equipment is called XeroX. 


Xerography Is the Name: 
It's Won 25% of Market 


. . . all within three years. 


“ing multiple copies of original documents. 


It's a new process for produc- 
But first 


Haloid had to coin a generic name for the process, another 


for its trade name, and work out an equipment lease plan. 


As told to Margaret Ritchie 
BY JOHN B. HARTNETT 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, The Haloid Co. 


‘Take a completely unknown proc- 
ess, identify it with a name which 
means absolutely nothing to your 
prospects, and you've designed a 
challenging selling assignment. 

Three years ago we took over lab- 
oratory development of a new process 
we believe will revolutionize present 
office methods of producing multiple 
copies of original documents. Simul- 
taneously, we coined a new word to 
describe the promising process: 
“xerography.” Today that word, 
“xerography,” is listed in a standard 
English dictionary, and the patented 
process identified by the brand name 
XeroX, is now used in 25% of the 
nation’s top businesses. 
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One of our first marketing de- 
cisions was to resist the natural im- 
pulse to copyright the term xero- 
graphy. We threw that name into 
the public domain — not without a 
wistful sigh or two—and coined 
another one, XeroX, to describe our 
own adaptation of the process. This 
decision has repaid: us many times 
over in the form of publicity. 

The term xerography is a com- 
pound of two Greek words: “‘xeros” 
meaning dry and “graphos” meaning 
writing. It was a “natural” for de- 
scribing this process which was still 
in the developmental stage when we 
took over the license from Battelle 
Memorial Institute. In xerography, 


reproduction is achieved by contac: 
or by projecting the copy through a 
camera lens onto a coated metal pl: 
carrying a positive electrical charge. 
This charge is retained only -in t 
area where the image strikes the pla: 
After dusting the plate with a neg 
tively charged powder which adher+s 
to the image it is possible to offset 
this powdered image onto a positive 
charged paper. If offset paper masters 
are used, quantity reproductions can 
be made on standard office duplicat- 
ing equipment. In short, dry writing 
—without chemicals, water or nega- 
tives. The whole process is completed 
in a matter of minutes. 

Prior to the advent of xerography, 
reproduction of original documents 
on office duplicating machines neces- 
sitated considerable outlay in time 
and money. Generally a photographic 
negative was prepared. From this a 
zinc plate was produced for mount- 
ing on office duplicating equipment. 
The photographic negative had to be 
processed through the steps of devel- 
oping, fixing, washing and drying. 
Depending on the character of the 
copy, from 30 minutes to several 
hours were required to prepare the 
copy for run-off. Xerography accom- 
plishes the job in a matter of minutes 
at a fraction of the cost. 


Features Which Sell 


Another problem of. duplication 
which xerography has simplified is 
that of reproducing master sheets or 
forms typed or printed for run-off 
on office duplicators. Hours of typing 
copies were often involved, as well 
as tedious checking and proofreading 
for errors. By using xerography, the 
approved original typed copy or 
printed form can be photographed 
onto a paper master and is ready to 
run immediately, with no worry 
about typing errors. One company 
which adopted xerography for copy- 
ing price lists found that they saved 
$3 a page in labor alone. Frequent! 
xerography cuts by more than h: 
the time required by older duplicat- 
ing methods, 

We first announced the laborato 
process at a meeting of the American 
Optical Society in October, 1948. At 
an advance press conference we tosse: 
the word “xerography” into the la 
of the news writers and soon disco 
ered that our decision had paid oi! 
If the term had been copyrighte 
the writers doubtless would have 1 
fused to touch it and would ha‘ 
cudgeled their brains for a substitu': 
—‘‘electrophotography,” or somethin z 
similar. As it was, the news storics 
appearing in leading national new:- 
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I 
Notional Offices: NEW YORK: 70 EAST 45th ST. ° | 
CHICAGO: 333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. © CLEVELAND: 526 SUPERIOR N.E. j 
1 
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Your Ad 


All FOUR 


wheh you put it ih the Moviec 


When you use Spot Movie Ads (Film Com- 
mercials) in theatres, you get the benefit of 
SIGHT, SOUND, ACTION and COLOR to 
put across your sales story with maximum 
effect. In no other advertising medium can 
you buy so much selling power for so little. 


Moreover, with Spot Movie Ads you can get 


MEMBER COMPANIES: 


completely selective theatre-by-theatre cover- 
age in virtually any city or town over 1,000 
population, including most TV areas. Spot 
Movie Ads offer a weekly audience equal to 
one-fourth the national population covering 
many important areas which TV does not 
reach at all! For more information, clip and 
mail the coupon now. 


ee ee 


Advertising Bureau: 


MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU 
P.O. Box 1223, G.P.O. New York 1, N. Y. 


! Please send me more information about 
I Spot Movie Ads in Theatres. 


NAME 


UNITED FILMSERVICE, INC. * MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC, 


NEW ORLEANS: 1032 CARONDELET ST. © SAN FRANCISCO: 821 MARKET ST. 


oc, tFezZ 


KANSAS CITY: 2449 CHARLOTTE ST. 


YOUR COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


aay 
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BRAND NEW FORDS, 
PLYMOUTHS, CHEVROLETS 


FLEETS OF 10 to 1,000 FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


pNCLUDES Gy, 


All Plans Include: 
License Plates, Replacement 
in Case of Fire, Theft or Serious 
Damage. New Cars Every 12 Months! 


SERVING MANY OF THE 

NATION’S LARGEST FIRMS 
RCA, DuPont, Westinghouse Electric Supply 
Co., U. S. Hoffman Machinery Co., Kopper’s 
Coke and many other national firms. 


PLAN B—10 or More Cars 
25,000 Miles 


or More Per Year % ¢g 


low G@S wc cee MILE 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR YOUR FLEET 


GENERAL AUTO REMrs £0. 


HAROLD B. ROBINSON ° Livingston 8-5000 


6610 N. BROAD ST., PHILA. 26, PA. 


-MakeMore Sales wih HEINN: 


Loose-Leaf Binders 


=] © Many of your suppliers—if 
7 . not most of them—probably 
use Heinn Loose- 
Leaf Binders to 
help make sales 
: | “Mpg to you. This is a 
L Se, . reasonable claim, 
“— ° DY Dae since practically 
: Dominant $ on | all leaders in ev- 
! lif ery industry use 
landers RY / Heinn Binders. 
S— ry! 


qaceet te 


Custom-styled, 

3 : job-planned Heinn 
SOUL ne me Binders can help 
PUM py if you step up your 
“\ own sales... at 

. the lowest opera- 
tional cost per 
unit per year. 
Write for the 
complete story. 


@ CATALOG COVERS 
@ PRICE AND PARTS BOOKS 

@ SALES AND INSTRUCTION MANUALS 
@ PROPOSAL COVERS e@ PLASTIC TAB INDEXES 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


324 W. FLORIDA ST., MILWAUKEE 4, WIS, 
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papers and the feature articles which 
came out in business publications ad 
national magazines used the tcrm 
“xerography” almost exclusively. In 
99% of the coverage it was linked 
with The Haloid Co.—a very sz jis- 
factory reward for not copyright ng 
a good potential generic term. 

Immediately we set our deve! 
ment engineers to work desigi 
practical XeroX equipment for busi- 
ness offices. The sales division began 
to gather data for study concerning 
such matters as the advisability of 
lease versus outright sale, cost data 
in the field of multiple copy repro- 
duction, etc. By June, 1949, we had 
a prototype model for making size- 
to-size copies up to 814"%x 13”. We 
employed outside marketing consult- 
ants to make a preliminary market 
study with this unit. They reported 
that we already had an approach to 
a marketable product. 


How to Test 


We needed field tests of the pro- 
posed unit in actual offices, so we 
put through a modest first manufac- 
turing run. These units were stra- 
tegically placed in all parts of the 
country through a series of demon- 
strations to which we invited com- 
mercial photocopyists and representa- 
tives of industrial concerns. Field 
tests uncovered minor mechanical 
bugs which were corrected with rela- 
tive ease. The tests also disclosed the 
need for special camera exposure 
facilities which would permit us to 
copy opaque originals or material 
printed on both sides. By late 1950 
a new camera unit had been engi- 
neered and the complete XeroX 
equipment was ready to go into pro- 
duction. Quantity units became avail- 
able in March, 1951. 

Here we made an important <e- 
cision regarding our sales staff. We 
decided to divide sharply our XeroX 
sales force from the group we already 
had in the field selling photographic 
and photocopying products. Natr- 
ally, this could have been a potent al 
source of misunderstanding wit! in 
our existing sales force. To forest:!! 
this, we gave a full account of o:r 
reasons for this decision to the men 
we had in the field. We explain d 
that the present staff had its har 's 
full and that the XeroX promoti 1 
would make large demands on t°e 
salesman’s time. 

Special training was needed; 4 
certain amount of sales_ resistar -¢ 
would be encountered because ‘"e 
equipment was to be leased rat! °r 
than sold outright; considerable se: ’- 
ice work was anticipated. We thn 
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ofie: d our salesmen the opportunity 
of s vitching over to XeroX if they 
wished. A few took up the offer. 
Mos: of them decided to stand pat 
and we have encountered no hard 
feel' gs among the staff. In January 
of \ is year we established the pro- 
gram) for training the first group of 
new men for XeroX sales. They work 
under our established branch office 
managers, but otherwise operate as a 
separate unit. 

Early in our program it became 
appcrent that one of our greatest po- 
tential markets was the use of our 
equipment in making paper master 
plates for runs on office duplicating 
machines. As a result, we developed 
a policy of informal cooperation with 
a national manufacturer of dupli- 
cating equipment — an arrangement | 
which has paid off in mutual bene- | 
fits. It has enabled us to secure addi- | 
tional prospects, and to make use of | 
their duplicating equipment and per- 
sonnel at our demonstrations. They, 
in turn, have been able to point to | 
an extended usefulness for their prod- 
uct through this simplified method 
of making paper masters, and have 
thereby increased their equipment 


sales. 


Trade Show Technique 


The initial push for our sales pro- 
gram was launched at a show in 
Philadelphia, March 7. We followed 
this with two other shows, each a 
month apart, in Washington and 
Baltimore. Our original intention 
was to hold a number of these in | 
major cities across the country, but 
the response to our initial effort was 
so enthusiastic that we decided to | 
hold off until we had added sub- 
stantially to our sales staff. We 
are awaiting completion of market 
studies now under way before we take 
this next step, which is tentatively 
planned for early next year. 

These shows represented a fairly 
heavy expense —$12,000 for the 
three, exclusive of the cost of two 
1>-minute color films—but we found 
them well worth the outlay. We de- 
ced to make them more than merely 
large-scale demonstrations, which is 
the practice so often employed. For 
the Philadelphia show we used a | 
: h tel roof garden for the big formal | 
} d monstration. We then broke the | 

goup up into smaller units and 
st-ered them into a second area in | 
wich seven of our XeroX units were | 
s‘- up for on-the-spot demonstration. | 
| 


lhis enabled us to establish person- 
t'-person contact with practically 
e ch member of the audience. Sam- 
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THE SALES INCENTIVE 
RECORD BREAKER 


Several nationally-known concerns 
tremendously increased their sales 

by using the McGregor Sportswear 

Sales Incentive Plan for their dealer 
and selling organizations. 


This division specializes in sales 
promotion plans using styles famed 
for their popularity and serviceability. 
Illustrated material is available to you. 


A request on your stationery will 
bring full particulars. 


MEGREGOR SPORTSWEAR 


Sales Incentive Division 
7306 Empire State Bldg. 
New York 1, New York 
Attention: D. G. Terrie 


ple reproductions were made of ma- 
terial which the guests had brought 
with them, and answered many de- 
tailed questions which might never 


have been brought forward in a 
larger group. 
Our Philadelphia show alone 


netted us 500 live prospects. We had 
sent out 2,800 invitations and had a 
total attendance of 750. The active 
prospects from this group were ob- 
tained by means of a “guest card” 
which turned out to be an unexpect- 
edly useful device. Essentially it was 
an abbreviated prospect survey form. 
On the cards we asked for pertinent 
information concerning the business 
afhliation of each guest, types of re- 
production methods used by his com- 
pany, equipment in operation, and 
finally, whether we might keep him 
informed about xerography. We were 
somewhat doubtful about the recep- 
tion we might receive to a request 
for so much information, but found 
that we met with generous coopera- 
tion. This was due in no small part 
to the persuasive powers of two 
charming girls whom we had hired 
to see that each guest was approached 
with one of these cards before he 
entered the main show room. It was 
a convincing demonstration of that 
old one about never underestimating 
the power of a woman. Our results, 
we are positive, would have been dif- 
ferent if the job had been done by 
a couple of men in well-tailored busi- 
ness suits. Follow-up calls on these 
prospects yielded a good percentage 
of sales closed within the following 
few months. 

The main purpose of the Philadel- 
phia show was to guide us in devel- 
oping a practical technique which 
might be used in key cities through- 
out the country. From this and the 
two shows which followed we made 
an extremely rough approximation of 
market potentials and were able to set 


up market study targets for further 
analysis. 

Finally, in the follow-up selling we 
were able to provide our new men 
with supervised field sales training. 
We also gathered preliminary infor- 
mation on such matters as the amount 
of time required to close a sale, time 
consumed in service calls, etc. All this 
required establishing a highly de- 
tailed reporting and record procedure 
for these fledgling salesmen. This was 
set up on a temporary basis, to be 
later replaced by a simplified system. 

These follow-up sales provided ma- 
terial for our first ‘“‘case histories,” to 
which we have added steadily and 
which have formed an _ important 
part of our selling approach. Permis- 


SALES DEPT 
BULLETIN BOARD 


sion was given us by Ford Motor Co. 
to publish a detailed study made by 
their central office equipment analysts 
of time and cost factors in various 
duplic ating methods. They found that 
in revising an office form, from draft- 
ing board to first run-off copy from 
the offset master, the XeroX process 


CONVERTS 
WINDOW STREAMERS 
into FAVORED 
Point-of-Purchase 

DISPLAYS! 


Available from your printer or lithographer 
Write today for your KLEEN-STIK IDEA KIT FREE 
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] @ Wins instant dealer acceptance 
I @ Makes every display pay its way 


Drink 


@ KLEEN-STIK streamers can be used on win- 
dows, doors, counters, walls, refrigerators, 
mirrors, cash registers, back-bar trim, soda 
fountains, lunch counters, booths, etc. 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, Inc. 


225 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


cost them 37 cents, as compared 
with $3. 12 for the same copy made 
on a zinc plate. Provident Trust Co 
Philadelphia, also allowed us to aa 
print their figures showing a $6,000 
annual saving in copying wills ajone 
by xerography. 

Other “success stories” included 
that of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. that adopted the XeroX process 
for copying Pullman space reserva- 
tion diagrams at an annual saving 
of $4,000; Taylor Instrument Com. 
panies that duplicate price lists, bul- 
letins, etc. by xerography at an esti- 
mated annual saving of $3,600 in 
labor alone, and many others. 

Such case histories constitute one of 
our most effective sales tools. We have 
incorporated a number of them into 
brochures for direct mail campaigns 
and for use by our salesmen in per- 
sonal selling. Although we are at 
present concentrating on direct sell- 
ing methods, we foresee possibility 
for profitable use of space advertising 
when our market picture has become 
more sharply focused as a result of 
market analyses now being under- 
taken. 

Our selling has been done directly 
to user-prospects, rather than through 
distributors or dealers. In approach- 
ing large corporations our salesmen 
usually make their initial contacts 
through systems and methods proce- 
dure men. In smaller companies they 
generally work with treasurers, comp- 
trollers, office managers or engineers. 
The XeroX equipment is leased under 
a service contract for a minimum 
period of one year. A charge of $60 
a month is made for the first year, 
$50 a month thereafter. Plates, 
powders and supplies are purchased 
separately by the user. Under terms 
of the service contract, The Haloid 
Co. installs, maintains and services 
equipment and trains operators in its 
use, 

The first eight months of our sales 
program have been highly encourag- 
ing. Units have been placed in 80 gov- 
ernment agencies as well as in a 
quarter of the nation’s top businesses. 
Induction and training of new sales- 
men have been fairly continuous 
operations and we have found it 
necessary to initiate a service ©r- 
ganization to release salesmen from 
the initial servicing responsibilit'es 
which they assumed. 

We are confident that xerograp \v 
and XeroX products will eventua '' 
fill a highly important niche in the 
ofice procedures and document: :y 
copying field. Our own advertis 1g 
and promotion planning for the :.- 
ture will be influenced to a great ©e- 
gree by market studies now uncer 
way to be completed early in 1952 
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Why Not Film It? 


ll of us dabble in credit, whether 
we “charge” a dollar’s worth of gro- 
ceres, write an IOU, or apply for 
a tillion-dollar industrial loan. We 
see the power of credit when a new 
ofice building takes shape, when raw 
materials are converted into type- 
writers, airplanes, carpets. But most 
of us don’t know that there isn’t 
enough “ready cash” in existence to 
carry on the commerce of our country 
for a single day. 

However, five million people now 
know more about the function of 
commercial credit and the role it 
plays in American business life than 
they did before Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., put together and paid for a 
33-minute film called “Credit — 
Man’s Confidence in Man.” 

Since February, 1951, when the 
film was released, bookings have 


reached a total of 2,691. Moreover, 
the film has had 60 TV showings to 
an estimated audience of 4,200,000. 

By episode and analogy the film 
depicts the elements of the risk in all 


aa @ 
United van LINES, 


. Over 400 Agents in U.S. and Canada 


* Moving With Care Everywhere . . 
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Your Business Story: 


facets of consumer, commercial and 
bank credit. Problems of retail store 
management are followed throughout 
the picture, ending with a description 
of the credit reporting function as 
performed by Dun & Bradstreet. 


Not Too Commercial 


Even though the D & B reporter 
is one of the “stars” in the film, the 
name “Dun & Bradstreet” is politely 
kept in the background. Perhaps the 
picture’s popularity is accounted for 
by this obvious lack of over-commer- 
cialization. The TV showings were 
presented not as an advertisement for 
D & B, but were broadcast “as a 
public service.” 

A. M. Sullivan, D & B advertis- 
ing manager, says the picture was 
created because the firm became 


conscious of “an internal urge for 


our own people—Dun & Bradstreet 
employes—to better understand their 
functions.” Further, the three million 
businesses listed in ID & B’s reference 


Helpful Book, Free! > 


books might find value in learning 
something of the scope of the invisible 
servant, credit. And for a long time 
colleges and high schools had been 
writing to D & B asking if there 
were any visual aids available which 
might help explain the complicated, 
intangible qualities of credit. 

Mr. Sullivan, aided by his asso- 
ciates, worked up a simple, straight- 
forward script, and helped supervise 
production of the picture at Wilding 
Picture Productions, Inc., Chicago. 
Then he wrote to 200 college busi- 
ness administration departments, ex- 
plaining that such a film was avail- 
able. Colleges booked it immediately. 
Meanwhile, a form letter was sent 
to 2,000 business concerns. Three- 
hundred bookings resulted. The film 
then came to the attention of a Chi- 
cago TV station. 

Following the TV lead, Mr. Sul- 
livan wrote to 100 TV stations 
throughout the country. Result: 60 
showings, with 25 more expected. 

D & B believes that the film will 
build up enough momentum to re- 
quire about 300 prints for coverage 
of the nation. The television show- 
ings—an outlet never thought of un- 
til the first Chicago broadcast—will 
continue, says Mr. Sullivan. 


A United Move is a 
Cleaner, Safer Move 


: United’s “Man on the Van” takes advance 
precautions to protect household goods and office 
furniture assigned to move via United Van Lines. 

It’s part of his Pre-Plan to use Sanitized vans and 
equipment on every move. Sanitized guards 
against germs, insects, mold and odors—a cleaner, 
safer way for everything to travel. This is an 
exclusive United feature—to better serve busy 
executives responsible for personnel moves. 

Call your helpful United agent 


or write Moving Headquarters, 


United Van Lines, St. Louis 17, Mo. Sunliged 


he United % 


omy 
United Van Lines, Inc. | 
St. Louis 17, Mo. | 
Without obligation, please send your | 
20-page Picture Book, ‘‘Moving with Care | 
Everywhere’’... with helpful moving ideas. | 
NAME Se aes inctininniniiaicaiaty. a 
FIRM Geiaceshanemedend oe 
ADDRESS___ l 
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When more than 70% of a publication's full-page advertisers consistently 
use its pages for over 20 years, then definite proof is provided of a high 


MEASURING 
READERSHIP 


Is Surveying Buying Power 


and sustained readership rating — plus buying power. 


A carefully screened circulation and a well-balanced editorial diet are 
responsible for this exceptional standing of TIRES Service Station. 


Editorial contents are made to order for the relatively small number of quality tire dealers 
who actually have the real buying power in the industry. Selected tradesmen are provided 
with selected reading material, quite distinct from the paper presenting a hodgepodge 
editorial coverage, hoping to hold the interest of the varied mass retail outlets, which 
because of their greater numbers must individually have lesser buying power. 


With this select editorial presentation it is only natural that a high readership has been 
developed in TIRES Service Station and year-in-year-out advertising support earned 


from concerns that closely 
measure their sales promotion 
expenditures. 


If you have a product that can 
be marketed through these out- 
lets you will find the quality 
circulation of TIRES Service Sta- 
tion can do a good job for you. 


Let us give you the details about 
this business paper which for 
more than 30 years has main- 
tained top readership rating 
and a corresponding advertis- 
ing response from a field with 
high buying power. 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


The modern quality tire dealer is an 
automotive merchant who sells and 
services a wide variety of items 
appealing to car and truck owners, 
Television, radio and electrical appli- 
ances are merchandised just as com- 
pletely as are tires, tubes, batteries, 
spark plugs, seat covers, car floor 
mats and the other things so readily 
associated with motor vehicles. Of 
course, he is a prospect for the pur- 
chase of any sort of office and 
shop equipment that will insure the 
speedy and efficient operation of 
his business. 
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Use them for fast, Ululomiauc territory analysis 


By using only those cards conforming to your 
particular sales territories, you can conveniently 
apply the SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of 
Buying Power to your own market areas. 
Through MARKET STATISTICS, INC., the 
IBM Service Bureau will prepare these analyses 
for you quickly. Or if you have an installation 
of IBM equipment, you can prepare them auto- 
matically right in your own office. 


More than 100 leading manufacturers and dis- 
tributors have adopted this new approach to 
setting scientific sales quotas. 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


It is only necessary to determine what factors 
(or combination of factors) published in the 
Survey would reflect consumer demand for your 
product. If you have any questions on this point, 
you may without obligation consult with the staff 
of MARKET STATISTICS, INC. for complete 
details. For further information on how to use 
the Survey of Buying Power on IBM cards, write 
or phone Dr. Jay M. Gould, MARKET 
STATISTICS, INC., 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Telephone Mu. 4-3559) 


.NUARY 15, 


RESEARCH CONSULTANTS TO SALES MANAGEMENT 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mu-4-3559 
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Sears Strips Legal Yak-Yak 
From its Insurance Policy 


Based on an interview with 


DAVIS W. ELLIS 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager, 


Allstate Insurance Co. 


Buyers of Allstate's auto insurance policy now find more 


every-day words in the fine print, and 41°% fewer words in 


the entire policy. And the cleanup was made by a lawyer! 


The Allstate Insurance Co., Chi- 
cago, founded by Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., recently took the bull elk by the 
antlers and decided to sweep out a 
lot of the yakyak found in a typical 
automobile insurance policy. The re- 
sult was a simplified policy, written 
in plain American, 41% shorter than 
the old standard policy in wordage. 

Davis W. Ellis, vice-president in 
charge of sales, says this: 

“Until now policyholders have 
been puzzled and confused by the 
‘hidden mysteries’ and the ‘fine print’ 
in the average policy. Allstate’s 
Streamlined Illustrator policy was 
designed to bring insurance out into 
the open, humanize it, substitute 
down-to-earth English for the ‘where- 
ases and wherefores’ and highlight 
the meaning of each important pro- 
vision by means of a graphic illustra- 
tion with a brief, clear-cut caption. 

“‘Allstate’s new policy is an excel- 
lent sales tool for the mutual benefit 
and profit of both salesmen and cus- 
tomers. It enables the agent to pre- 
sent insurance in a way that makes 
a penetrating impression on the buyer 
who, because of its simplicity knows 
exactly what he is purchasing. This 
not only eliminates misunderstandings 
but creates customer confidence and 
builds good will. 

“Our industry has long realized 
that most customers regard insurance 
as mysterious and almost incompre- 
hensible, and leading companies have 
long been aware that insurance should 
be made more understandable. All- 
state reasoned that the logical start- 
ing point was with the policy itself, 
and our new policy is designed to 
overcome an objection as old as the 
industry: ‘I can’t make any sense out 
of my policy. 

“In developing our new policy, we 
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feel that Allstate has taken an im- 
portant step toward improving our 
customer relationship and our public 
relationship, and in breaking down 
sales resistance. It makes it infinitely 
easier for a salesman to give a pros- 
pect a quick, clear-cut understanding 
of what he is buying and so, as such, 
it is of invaluable assistance in our 
merchandising efforts.”’ 

To put it in other words, All- 
state’s parent, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 


as a result of generations of ‘ail 
order and catalog selling has learned 
certain secrets about how to get the 
name on the dotted line or the check, 
Chief among these are (a) a picture: 
(b) a description of the item, quickly 
told in the simplest words. You never 
have to hire a lawyer to find out 
what a mail order catalog means, 
And Allstate has now applied this 
technique in developing a pictorial, 
simplified insurance contract. 

Allstate, now in its 20th year, de. 
cided several years ago that it was 
time to cut legalistic curlecues out 
of its automobile policy. 

The job was turned over to Victor 
C. Gorton, vice-president and general 
counsel. Mr. Gorton was born and 
reared in a small Indiana community 
where the natives during his _boy- 
hood said “gee” and “haw” to turn 
their plow animals to the right or 
left. 

Sears, Roebuck executives know 
that a crack-up between two cars is 
more likely to be described as a 
“helova smash” than a “sanguinary 
catastrophe.” 

America’s millions of motor car 
users were told for the first time 
about what is called the “Allstate 
Streamlined [Illustrator Policy’ in 
full-page advertisements in November 
issues of The Saturday Evening Post 
and Collier’s. Other announcements, 


“Just whose idea was it not inviting wives to your sales department dinner?” 
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on radio, TV and with millions of 
direct mail pieces and in the Sears 
catalogs were immediately scheduled. 
Allstate, from the day of its birth, 
has put sound reliance in growth 
through the sales power of the printed 
word. As soon as the company was 
organized, in 1931, advertisements 
appeared in Sears, Roebuck catalogs, 
telling of the new Sears-owned insur- 
ance company. Coupons appeared 
with each advertisement with a 
prominent, “Fill Out and Mail 
Now.” The first year ended this way: 
policyholders, 4,217; employes, 20; 
premium volume, $118,323. Percent- 
age of the nation’s private passenger 
cars insured by Allstate, .016%. 
Five years later, in 1936, and this 
was the picture: policyholders, 59,- 
997 ; employes, 264; premium volume, 
$1,795,108. Come 1941 and 10 years; 
policyholders, 189,162; employes, 
878; premium volume, $6,837,201. 
Then, in 1946 and at the age of 15 
years: policyholders, 361,110; em- 


ployes, 1,409; premium volume, $16,- 
172,233. 


Allstate Gets Bigger 


Now, at long last, comes 1951. 
Final figures are not available but 
already there are more than 1,250,- 
OOO policyholders; there are around 
4,500 employes; annual premium 
volume is about at the $85,000,000 
mark, and Allstate’s premium writ- 
ings are moving up to almost 2.5% 
of the auto insurance industry’s 
volume. 

Besides cutting the wordage of the 
new policy 41% under the older 
standard policy, and eliminating the 
small type, the new policy is printed 
in larger, more readable type, with 
liberal white space, plus illustrations. 
The illustrations are from pen-and- 
ink drawings and each graphically 
emphasizes a point in the policy. 

There are 12 of these pictures, 
each focusing attention on some pro- 
vision covered by the policy, such as 
towing costs, when you buy a new 
car, borrowed-automobile insurance, 
trailer insurance, when theft of your 
car makes it necessary to rent a car, 
etc. 

Other illustrations call attention 
to the different forms of helpful co- 
operation the insured can give to the 
company. These include the prompt 
notification of the company in case 
of an accident; what to do about 
medical reports in case of injury; 
how to make proof of claims, and 
so on. 

The Allstate Insurance Co. has 


experimented with a variety of poli- 
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cies during the 20 years it has been 
in business. As each was used it was 
considered a step toward clarity and 
away from the ambiguous confusion 
that had afflicted all previous poli- 
cies. But always a share of the legal- 
istic jargon with its whereases, where- 
tores and towits seemed to persist 
and these are anathema to the simple 
kind of mind possessed by most of us. 


“In developing this new, cor ise 


. ‘9 ’ . ’ 
clear-cut policy,” says Mr. {lis 
“Wwe have performed a real servic» to 
the insurance industry and the {: sur- 


ing public. I think our policy will 
sell easier, too.” 

We think so too. We never beight 
a policy to get a lot ot lawver’'s 
Greek, flub-dub, or something ot of 
Alice in Wonderland. 


a 


SHE CAN'T SWIM... but she went boating anyway to prove that 


editors will make a pass at a lass when she proves a technical product point. 


Why a Pretty Gal Gets 
Into a Business Photo 


Let’s say you've just developed a new type wood fiber panel for 
walls and ceilings—new because it’s waterproofed. Naturally, you 
want to dramatize the fact that it is wet-resistant, because the news, 
vou feel, should get around to dealers. They'll be glad to know that 
at last they can store fiber panels out of doors without fear of 


weather. 


You know the panels are waterproofed because you took a sample 
and placed it in a pan of water six months ago, and it’s still floating 
and shows no signs of delamination. But you think such a demonstra- 
tion has little dramatic appeal for publicity purposes. 


Finally, you get an idea. 


You build a nine-foot rowboat, using the new waterproofed panels 
over a wooden frame. Two of your men (whose combined weight 
is 398 pounds) get into the boat and paddle around the Olcott Yacht 
Club harbor on Lake Ontario. The boat, you find, actually floats. 

Then you get a better idea: You take the men out of the boat, 
substitute a pretty Conover model named Ruth Newkirk and sum- 


mon the photographers. 


That’s the way W. H. Upson, Jr., president, The Upson Co.., 
Lockport, N. Y., formally announced production of Strong-Bilt 
Waterproofed Panels. Actually, the panels aren’t meant to be soaked 
in water, but have been developed as a practicable solution to the 
question of what type of wall-ceiling material to use on jobs where 
walls are subject to moisture and steam. 
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"Lo alized" Management 
Pay. Off for Prudential 


(conti. ued from page 27) 


and oart of the Randolph Street 
syburoan station. The name for this 
Pruc-ntial region was suggested by 
Wayne A. Johnston, president of the 
IC. «which has long promoted itself 
as “the Main Line of Mid-America.” 

Houston will handle Prudential 
operations in seven states — Arkan- 
sas, ‘Kansas, Louisiana, Mlississippi, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas — 
with a combined population of 23 
million. At the time this office was 
announced, in February 1950, Pru- 
dential had in this seven-state area 
1,350,000 policyholders with life in- 
surarice totaling $1.6 billion, and had 
invested in it $687 million. 

The Mid-America Home Office 
would be the third largest office 
building in Chicago. Its area will em- 
brace nine states, with more than 31 
million population: The Dakotas, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mlichigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and Wisconsin. 

“We have about a half-billion dol- 
lars invested in your industries,” Car- 
rol Shanks told the Mid-Americans, 
“and another half-billion in your 
farms and homes in the form of 
mortgages.” When the new office 
opens, probably in 1954, it will 
“already be the equivalent of the 
seventh largest insurance organiza- 
tion in the United States.” 

\leanwhile, plans are being devel- 
oped to divide the rest of the country 
into four home office divisions— 
tentatively along these lines: A 
Northeastern, embracing all New 
England and New York State, ex- 
cept metropolitan New York City; 
an f-astern, to include the New York 
metropolitan area, all New Jersey 
and the eastern half of Pennsylvania; 
an Ohio Valley, covering Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania, and a South- 
eastern for the remaining 11 states. 

ut the completion of the program, 
the president told Prudential’s peo- 
ple. “is a long way off. Even if 
thirgs were normal, it would take 
we! over five years from now. 

\side from the Eastern Home 
Of-ce (at Newark) we do not now 
kn w where these regional home 
oft-es will be located.” The cities 
w'| be chosen only after ‘careful 
st’ ly of conditions existing at the 
ire the offices are about to be estab- 
l -d and our estimates (then) of 
ti ire conditions and trends.” 

n addition to being, probably, the 
la zest regional home office, Newark 
w. | continue, as corporate head- 
qi irters, to “develop general policy 
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for all phases of company operations; 
co-ordinate the activities of regional 
home offices, and do work which can- 
not satisfactorily be decentralized, 
tor reasons of law or practicability.” 

HQ functions will include draft- 
ing of insurance policies; formation 
of scales of premium rates, policy 
values and dividends; supervision of 
accounting; auditing; development of 
company-wide research and _ training 
programs; determination of invest- 
ment policy and approval of invest- 
ments. 

For such work, Shanks says, “a 
large staff will be necessary.” 

Of the total 45,000 Prudentialites, 
about 25,000 are selling insurance 
and 2,500 are engaged in field invest- 
ment work. The Los Angeles office 
now employs 1,300 and Toronto 600. 
Houston would start with 800 and 
Chicago with 3,000. 

Thus far Newark has provided key 
people representing about 25 of 
total personnel of each office. The 
others are hired and usually trained 
in each area. Until now the com- 
pany’s steady growth has compen- 
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sated Newark for its “losses” to Los 
Angeles, Toronto, and probably to 
Houston, and the number of Newark 
employes has remained at about 11,- 
000. The Chicago opening, however, 
will bring some reduction. But even 
when all eight regional home offices 
are operating, Newark will still have 
a very large staff. 

In various ways, of course, Pru- 
dential has had to “decentralize,” 


physically, almost since its birth. 
Shanks emphasizes: 
“1, We have consistently recog- 


nized that insurance is a_ personal 
business. It involves the closest pos- 
sible relationship between the com- 
pany and a man and his family. 

“2. Through periodic changes in 
organizational structure, Prudential 
has sought to promote and maintain 
that relationship.” 

Step No. 1 was taken in 1877 with 


the opening of the first district office 
for industrial insurance in Paterson, 
N. J., 15 miles north of Newark. 
From it grew a network of 1,036 
district offices (Prudential still has 
14 million industrial policyholders.) 
throughout the U. S. and Canada. 

The first ‘‘ordinary” life office in 
Bay Shore, L. I., in 1886 became the 
nucleus of a chain of 188. Group 
insurance sales are now handled 
through 32 offices. Similar strings of 
offices were built for premium collec- 
tions by mail and, replacing a former 
system of “correspondent” local banks 
and real estate dealers, to work on 
mortgage loans. 


Decentralization Move 


Not until 1949 did the regional 
(sales) managers, who had been di- 
recting their areas from Newark, 
move out into the field. The first five 
of these district agencies’ regional 
ofices started in that year in Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwau- 
kee and Toronto. In 1950 others 
were opened in Boston, Cleveland, 
Rochester, Newark, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, Reading, At- 
lanta and Brooklyn. 

Of all 1,320 offices, 1,267 concen- 
trate on insurance sales... . In De- 
cember 1875, Dryden began to place 
want ads in Newark papers: 

“Wanted! Canvassers for The Pru- 
dential Friendly Society. This first 
effort in this country to establish a 
Friendly Society worthy of the pa- 
tronage of all classes is meeting with 
a generous response, Intelligent 
ladies and gentlemen can secure good 
districts by applying to the principal 
office, 812 Broad Street.” 

Qualifications usually ignored in 
the ads were the stamina to walk or 
cycle many miles a day, weather or 
no, and the eloquence to convince 
skeptics in their homes—often tene- 
ments—and on their farms that even 
modest protection was worth $1.50 a 
year. More than one agent learned, 
the hard way, how to dodge a bucket 
of descending slops. 

Sut because they called on policy- 
holders every week to collect the pay- 
ments, and gradually through them 
added other members of their fami- 
lies and their neighbors and friends, 
the Prudential group before long was 
doing more than any other to sow 
the seeds of insurance in the minds 
of the great mass of the people. . 

The older Metropolitan had con- 
centrated on ordinary life—and did 
not enter industrial until Prudential 
had proved it could be sold. (That 
launched the first of the battles royal 
between these growing _ giants.) 
Group life was pioneered by Equit- 
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able of U. S. A. in 1912. 

Prudential got into ordinary in 
1886—and a few years later set a 
record by selling L. Rodman Wana- 
maker a $1-million policy. Until the 
depression of the °30’s its share of 
all ordinary life sold rose steadily to 
11%. But then it declined. 

During World War II, President 
Franklin D’Olier assigned Executive 
Vice-President Shanks to see what 
could be done about this problem. 

Shanks’ plan called both for a sharp 
increase in the size of the field force 
and for higher caliber and _ better 
training of the men chosen for it. 
In addition to specific knowledge of 
insurance and selling, the men were 
indoctrinated in a “total needs ap- 
proach.” This presumes that the 
client can best judge his needs and 
that the agents’ primary job is to 
help him pick the program. 


New Sales Tools 


Among tools provided for this are 
a “Dollar Guide,” for the agent to 
base his approach on the client’s own 
estimates, and from it a “Prudential 
Planned Program.” 

The new men and the new tools 
have put Prudential strongly into the 
running again. And the growing 
rivalry between the regions already 
has begun to accelerate sales progress. 

Newark conducts national adver- 
tising and corporate public relations. 
But these functions, too, are devel- 
oped “‘vertically” within and for the 
regions. Vice-President Orville E. 
Beal supervises both. He is assisted 
by H. M. Kennedy as advertising 
director, George M. Johnson as di- 
rector of public information, and T. 
O. Morris, Jr., as director of public 
relations. 

Carrol Shanks seems as sales- and 
advertising-minded as was John Dry- 
den. Several years ago Prudential be- 
came, for example, the first large 
life insurance company to use day- 
time network radio. It still sponsors 
the “Jack Berch Show,” five days a 
week on ABC. Last September it 
launched a “poster-type” series of 
page ads in national magazines. This 
campaign features contrasting or com- 
parative pictures, and briefest-possible 
text. The November ad shows “two 
stepping stones to independence’: In 
1620,Plymouth Rock thus served the 
Pilgrims. In 1951, showing a picture 
of the Rock of Gibraltar, “The Pru- 
dential can be yours.” 

The series continues in 1952 in 
Newsweek, The Saturday Evening 
Post, and Time. Separate copy will 
run in Successful Farming. 

Meanwhile, for the first time, Pru- 
dential will use Sunday newspaper 


supplements throughout the country. 
In addition to Parade and This 
Week, the schedule includes Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution, Buffalo Cour- 
ier Express, Columbia (S. C.) State, 
Columbus Dispatch, Dayton News, 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Hono- 
lulu. Advertiser, Kansas City Star, 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Nashville 
Tennesseean, Newark Sunday News, 
New York Sunday News, Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman, Omaha W orld- 
Herald, Richmond Times Dispatch, 
San Antonio Express and Seattle 
Times. 

Prudential also uses about 20 in- 
surance papers. Its national adver- 
tising agency is Calkins & Holden, 
Carlock, McClinton & Smith. 

The company’s slogan and symbol, 
“The Prudential has the strength of 
Gibraltar,’ was chosen 55 years ago 
by John Dryden, after an exhaustive 
search. One version of the origin 
was that Mortimer Remington, a 
young account executive for J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company, which then 
had the account, was mulling over 
the symbol-of-strength problem one 
day on the train from Newark to 
New York. He noticed a pile of rock 
known as Snake Hill which juts up- 
ward grotesquely from the Jersey 
meadows. A rock was enduring. He 
weighed the rocks he’d heard of . . 


The Rock of Gibraltar? 
Builds on Its Rock 


Ever since Prudential has promoted 
and built on its Rock. 

Nowadays, the Rock itself is be- 
ing “decentralized.” The cornerstone 
of the Los Angeles home office, laid 
in June 1948, is a two-ton block of 
Gibraltar donated by the British 
Government... 

Valentine Howell, executive vice- 
president of Prudential (and its chief 
actuary), who directs the decentrali- 
zation program, says that the regional 
home offices are taking over from 
Newark “about 95% of the deci- 
sions’ for policyholders, mortgagors, 
and others, in their areas. 

Each office handles such functions 
as actuarial, law and medical depart- 
ments; ordinary, group and weekly- 
premium departments ; mortgage loan, 
real estate, investment and bond de- 
partments; information and research; 
public relations and advertising. 

Los Angeles, for instance, an- 
nounced its debut in newspapers in 
key cities of its 11 states and Hawaii. 
On the company’s 75th birthday last 
year — although Prudential _ itself 
started to invade different states in 
this area between 1889 and 1928— 
LA published a booklet on “75 Years 
in the West.” . . . Also, the regional 


offices make economic surveys of their 
areas and projections of them. 

The Canadian Head Office—which 
also has in some provinces a different- 
language problem — featured each 
province in a series under the head- 
ing “A Name to Endure.” 

The regional offices now devote 

more than 80% of their advertising 
expenditures to newspapers. Each has 
its own advertising agency. 
Still, it is emphasized, Prudential 
is “a national organization, with a 
national sales force selling identical 
services at the same rates.”” Thus the 
bulk of the company’s ‘$2.5 million 
annual expenditure is national.” 

National magazine copy cannot be 
changed from area to area. But net- 
work radio commercials not only an- 
nounce nationally important regional 
developments of general interest — 
such as the “transplanting” of part 
of the Rock to LA—but carry re- 
gional cut-ins. Some cut-ins, in fact, 
are localized right down to the open- 
ing of a new agency in Little Rock. 


Tie Promotion to Area 


In other ways promotion is tied 
closely to the areas: The 10-story 
Western Home Office was built al- 
most entirely of western materials— 
of wood from California, marble 
from Wyoming, aluminum from Pa- 
cific Coast mills. (Floodlit at night 
it can be seen from the air for more 
than 30 miles. . Vice-President 
Harry J. Volk, in charge at LA, 
chose an advisory committee headed 
by Norman Chandler of the Los 4n- 
geles Times, and composed of the 
heads of Rexall Drug, Inc., Pacific 
Lighting Corporation, Security-First 
National Bank, Bullock’s stores. ’ 

Far Westerners were duly in- 
formed that, in their area in 1948, 
Prudential had $2.5 billion of insur- 
ance in force on the lives of 1,750,- 
000 Far Westerners, and that the 
new home office would be doing 1% 
of all Prudential’s business. 

The exodus for the LA “experi- 
ment” also made news. 

Prudential at Newark had an over- 
supply of volunteers for the key spots 
in the Los Angeles force. (All pco- 
ple who want to transfer to the re- 
gional home offices must be at leust 
10 years from the retirement age of 
65.) Early in 1948, a half-year or 
more before the LA building was 
opened —157 permanent emplo::s, 
with their families, had been moved 
out by train, plane or automobi!e 

The transferees already had been 
trained in Newark for their new jos. 
In Los Angeles they took over quar- 
ters in lofts and above bake shops, 
etc., and started training new ¢€- 
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e first full calendar year of 
‘e, Prudential’s western area 
| $304.7 million of paid-up 
siness—20% more than the 
fore. It aprpoved mortgage 
loans ‘or $181.2 million—or 14% 
nore. It was employing 1,266 people, 
¢ whom 324 had taken the long trek 
‘om Newark. 

In that year, 1949, “Toronto” was 
nounced. A pilot operation for it 
was developed at Newark. But in- 
stead of being trained in Toronto, 
the tyros were brought to Newark 
jor an 1 1-week course. They included 
25 young women graduates of Ca- 
nadian high schools, accompanied by 
women counselors. Also brought 
jown for retraining were 125 experi- 
enced Canadian Prudentialites. ‘The 
visitors were quartered, in summer 
/950, in nearby colleges. 

Vice-presidents chosen to head the 
new ofices have not been native sons. 
But they seem to learn rapidly to 
ound “native,” and otherwise to be- 
‘ome part of their new homelands. 

Although Robert M. Green, Tor- 
nto (until then vice-president and 
treasurer of the corporation), was 
born in Cincinnati, the publicists have 
july pointed out that his people came 
fom Canada and he owned a home 
n Georgian Bay. Soon he was tell- 
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million Canadians are “the finest peo- 
ple you could find anywhere.” The 
handicap of Prudential’s relatively 
late arrival in Canada (1909) would 
be overcome: In 1949 the company 
provided “more than $1 billion in- 
surance protection to one million resi- 
dents of this nation.” Its Canadian 
investments then totaled $385 mil- 
lion. And with 75 Canadian sales 
offices being spurred by the new 
autonomy, the rest of Prudential 
“will be hearing a good deal more 
from across the border.” 


Good Public Relations 


In similar vein Charles Fleetwood 
(vice-president in charge of mortgage 
loan activities) told Texans early last 
year of his elation at being named to 
head the Southwest home office: 

“When the opportunity to... be- 
come a Texan by adoption (he was 
born in Georgia) was presented to 
me...I jumped at the chance. Why 
I had a 7 X Stetson and an option 
on a quarter horse before the words 
were well out of Mr. Shanks’ mouth 
. .. I know there are no better busi- 
nessmen anywhere. I know, too, that 
you are never too busy building an 
empire to be helpful to a newcomer.” 

On four floors of Prudential’s 
North building in Newark, the Hous- 
ton pilot operation already is bearing 
fruit. In fact, the agency and invest- 


transferred to the South. From New- 
ark will go about 250 of the 800 who 
will man the new Southwest head- 
quarters scheduled to open next June. 

And again there was a rush of 
qualified volunteers. 

Should the time come, however, 
when the regional offices lack “enough 
volunteers for particular positions, 
with the right kinds of experience or 
skill,’ Carrol Shanks says, “it may 
be necessary to require transfers.” 

Wherever Prudentialites go, he em- 
phasizes, they will have steady jobs: 
“We have always been proud of the 
fact that a career with Prudential 
carries with it a high degree of job 
security.” 

And under decentralization, there 
will also be greater and more varied 
opportunities. He sees it as stimu- 
lating “new and greater growth’— 
for employes and in service to policy- 
holders and the development of the 
U.S.A. and Canada. 

All regional home office heads have 
the same rank within Prudential, 
Valentine Howell explains. Thus far 
all have been chosen from Newark. 
But by its very nature, he says, the 
regional program—creating in effect 
eight rival-but-related “companies” — 
will push more people along faster. 

With new quarters, new equip- 
ment and new people—and older, ex- 
perienced people with a new approach 
to things—the regional offices are 
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December amounted to $22.0 billion 
(seasonally adjusted), but in terms of 1939 wholesale prices for 
marufactured goods, this would represent $10.0 billion of ship- 


ments, just about double the 


level. Defense goods still 


1939 


account for all of the recent gains, with consumer durable goods 
lagging most, because of reduced allotments for auto production. 
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These offices, Howell admits, “have 
not yet approached Newark in cleri- 
cal efficiency. It takes time to master 
techniques. Also, many regional of- 
fice people have had to do double 
duty to start things rolling. But in 
both Los Angeles and Toronto, cler- 
ical efficiency gains every quarter.” 

Howell told SM: “You should get 
your story from Harry Volk in Los 
Angeles or Bob Green in ‘Toronto. 
Find out what decentralization has 
meant, already, to their people.” 

But some results, at least, can be 
learned at second-hand: 

In 1950, Prudential was able to 
pay to beneficiaries 70% of all death 
claims within 24 hours. These claims 
totaled $224 million. 

Charles B. Laing, second  vice- 
president, working with Howell on 
decentralization, dug up some _ spe- 
cific sales-trend figures. 

In the first nine months of 1949, 
Prudential’s share of total new “or- 
dinary” insurance sold in the 11 far 
western states was 9.697. In the same 
periods of 1950 and 1951, it rose to 
10.16 and then to 11.3%. 

For the year 1950—and the Ca- 
nadian head office did not open until 
September 1950 — Prudential’s share 
of all new insurance (exclusive of 
group) sold in the Dominion was 
8.1¢¢. In the first nine months of 
1951 it rose to 8.4%. 

The company’s “contributions” in 
investments in such newer and more 
undeveloped areas have been, pro- 
portionately, even greater. For in- 
stance, Newark transferred to LA 
$100 million in 1949, and $200 mil- 
lion in 1950, 


Helps Newer Areas 


In the 14 states east of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of the Ohio, Shanks 
told the Celler committee, the ratio 
of invested assets to policy reserves 
ranged from 56° (Middle Atlantic 
states) to 86° (East North Cen- 
tral). On the other hand, in the 
West North Central or “prairie,” 
Pacific Coast and Mountain states, 
it was from 123 to 196%. In the 
South Atlantic states it climbed to 
232 and in the East South Central 
to 389¢-. And in the West South 
Central—Arkansas, Lowisiana, Okla- 
homa and Texas—it reached 550%. 

All this means that Prudential is 
providing more economic development 
capital where more is needed. In the 
process it goes to thousands of places 
and hundreds of thousands of people 
Wall Street never heard of. 

Little people. 

Every working day Prudential 
faces the problem of reinvesting $4 
million by nightfall. Most of it goes 
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into small loans. The average of all 
loans—including such things as help- 
ing a group buy the Empire State 
building—is only $8,600. And 95% 
of its current 360,000 mortgage loans 
were made on the homes and farms 
of a lot of average Americans and 
Canadians. 

Big Prudential is right proud of 
what it has tried to do to keep little 
people going. It can cite thousands 
of cases where, in times of stress, it 
helped such people to keep their 
homes and farms. 


Aid When Needed 


Carrol Shanks told the Celler 
committee some of the things it did 
for farm debtors, during the depres- 
sion of the ’30’s: 

When foreclosure or reorganiza- 
tion could not be avoided, he empha- 
sized, Prudential sought to resell the 
farm — “wherever possible, to some 
member of the family that formerly 
owned it . 

“In many cases we were able to 
make additional loans to enable them 
to make the property both comfort- 
able and profitable: to seed, to 
contour, to fix up the soil, fix up the 
house and the barns... to go ahead 
and get on their feet and do a job.” 

Although at that time 406¢ of its 
farm mortgages were delinquent, Pru- 
dential “solved” nearly two-thirds of 
these cases. By late 1934 it had fore- 
closed only 22% of farm loans in 
force at the end of 1929—and the 
percentage of foreclosed homes was 
even lower. 

“Socially,” Shanks explains, this 
was “sound.” Also, it was “very good 
business, because we made good 
loans.” 

For farmers, the worth of the 
loans was reenforced by Prudential’s 
farm experts, who helped them get 
their land back on a paying basis... . 

Carrol Shanks had had more than 
a nodding acquaintance with little 
people and their problems . . . His 
father had been postmaster of Fair- 
mont, Minn., where he was born 53 
years ago. He was 14 when the fam- 
ily moved to a farm near Payette, 
Idaho. In summer, during his high 
school years there, he worked in a 
brickyard. Later, majoring in busi- 
ness administration at University of 
Washington, he kept going by sell- 
ing shoes, afternoons and Saturdays. 

World War I interrupted his col- 
lege career. He enlisted in the Army. 
The Armistice found him in Texas. 
Discharged, he went to New York to 
try bond selling. But he felt the need 
of more education. In box cars and 
otherwise he hitched back to the U. 
of W. and the shoe-selling job. 


After graduation, he married :nd 
moved East again; worked for a . ear 
with an oil company, and ent. -ed 
Columbia Law School. A class: -ate 
was William O. Douglas, now a Su- 


preme Court justice, with whom 
Shanks was to collaborate, late> jn 
writing several widely-used textb. oks 
on corporation law. 

He served with a New York jaw 
firm and as a law teacher at Coium- 
bia and Yale, and then, in 1°32. 
joined Prudential as a solicitor. 

His long-term task today is to con- 
tinue to expand the heart and to 
establish and develop the ‘‘heads’’ of 
the company. 

Howell points out that “9914°% of 
contacts with people who do business 
with Prudential will be done through 
the regional home offices.” 

But despite their semi-autonomy, 
these offices are closely co-ordinated. 
Newark executives frequently visit 
Los Angeles and Toronto, and the 
regional home office vice-presidents 
and their key people get to Newark 
often. There are frequent meetings 
at Newark, for example, of the ad- 
visory council on sales. 

Newark is learning from the re- 
gional home ofhces—and vice versa. 


Benefits of Decentralization 


With decentralization as yet only 
about one-fourth completed, Carrol 
Shanks can report: 


1. Improved service to pglicyhold- 
ers. 


2. Creation of more and better in- 
vestment opportunities. 


3. Greater knowledge of and in- 
terest in Prudential in each area. 


4. New ideas and methods devel- 
oped in these offices, (‘“‘where a small- 
er volume of work makes experi- 
mentation easier’) which have heiped 
the whole company. 


5. Cooperation with field staffs as 
been improved and speeded. 


6. The supervisory staff is be ng 
broadened and developed. 


7. The smaller home offices ten.’ to 
have “‘less red tape.” 


8. They have built “closer ri ‘a- 
tionship between management «1d 
employes.” 


And one Prudentialite adds: It 
seems like we're all starting f sh 
. after 76 years!” 
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MEDIA... AGENCIES... SERVICES 


CBS-NBC Radio Survey 
Finds Audience beyond 
Living Room 


There is more radio listening than 
you think. A great volume of extra- 
radio listening never measured be- 
fore has been revealed by the nation- 
wide audience study sponsored jointly 
by the CBS Radio Network and the 
NBC Radio Network. 

Listening to the “big” sets in the 
family living rooms represents only a 
fraction of the total listening to all 
radios, the study discovered. This 
extra-set listening is most noticeable 
in radio-television homes where 77% 
of all radio listening is now done to 
“secondary” sets. But even in radio- 
only homes, the proportion of listen- 
ing done outside the living room now 
rises to 51%. The survey found, for 
example, that 43% of the audience 
for a popular morning radio program 
was listening in the kitchen, 39% in 
the living room, 11% in bedrooms, 


2% in the dining room and 5% 
of the home. 

Similarly, the listening to a Sunday 
night music program broke down 
thus: living room 63%, bedrooms 
11%, kitchen 10%, den 2%, dining 
room 2%, out of home 12%. 

The new study, conducted by the 
American Research Bureau, measured 
all listening to all sets in all loca- 
tions. It measured listening done by 
individuals, rather than by family 
groups. 

Breakdowns of “secondary” set 
listening to individual programs are 
available to clients of NBC and CBS 
Radio wherever program audiences 
are large enough to assure accurate 
measurements by various types and 
location of sets. 

Radio-TV homes now have more 
radio sets than do radio-only homes. 
The joint study discovered that in 
every 100 families with television, 
there are now some 253 radio sets 
in working order. In every 100 fami- 


out 


VISITING HEADQUARTERS of J. Walter Thompson Co., New York City, are: (left 
to right) Denys Scott, Paris, in charge of agency's activities in France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal; J. R. Keith, account representative, London office; Samuel W. 
Meek, New York City, who is in charge of the company's international operations. 


NEWLY NAMED vice-presidents and 
contact supervisors at Young & Rubicam, 
Inc., are William L. Shinnick (left) and 
Gardiner Layng. Latter joined in {|933. 


lies without television, there are 219 
radios. While radio-TV homes have 
fewer living-room radios than radio- 
only homes, they have more radios 
throughout the rest of the house; 
they also have more portables. 

The American Research Bureau 
study measured listening during 
August. It was based on listening 
diaries, placed with 3,600 individuals 
of all ages chosen by probability 
sampling throughout the United 
States. Better than 93% of the di- 
aries were recovered by a second per- 
sonal visit, and 87% were found fully 
usable for tabulation. 


Group Advertising Urged 
For Business Abroad 
Entering U.S, Market 


Advertisers abroad do not need 
huge advertising budgets to put over 
their selling messages in the United 
States. Cooperative group advertising, 
The New York Times points out in 
a recently published booklet, provides 
foreign business men with a tried and 
proven method for selling their goods 
and services to the American public. 

The booklet, ‘Cooperative Group 
Advertising—An Effective and Eco- 
nomical Key to Open the U. S. Mar- 
ket,” reproduces an address given in 
Europe last summer and fall by Dr. 
Eric W. Stoetzner, director of ‘or- 
eign advertising for The Times. |r. 
Stoetzner delivered his talk before 
important trade and industrial groups 
throughout Europe. Copies of rhe 
booklet are being mailed to more tlian 
4,000 business, trade and government 
leaders abroad. 

After a brief review of current 
business conditions in the U. S., w th 
special emphasis on the record nv - 
ber of employed (60,179,000 in 195! 
—2,628,000 more than in 195''), 
and buying potential available, 7 ‘e 
Times booklet points out: 

“With the enormous increase in 
income of people (personal income 


up 14.3%, or $30.6 billion, over the 


SALES MANAGEMEN 


than any other 
Selling medium 


in the 


Oregon Market! 


Spark the buying appetites of 


Oregon women and their families with 


the Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Great Newspaper of the West 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


222,562 DAILY 


278,376 SUNDAY 


Represented Nationally by MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 
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The Oregonian 
leads in advertising 
Grocery Stores 
«-. with 277 stores 
against the second 
paper's 229 
.-.@ 21% lead! 


enter the U. S. market with his ad- 
vertising. 

The booklet goes on to show how 
successfully group advertising has 
been used by U. S. advertisers, main- 
ly associations. (sroups mentioned 
are the Tea Council, the trucking 
and railroad industries, the All-Year 
Club of Southern California, and the 
Florida Citrus Commission. Among 


ENGAGED for one year, starlet Elaine 
Stewart, former New York model, is ap- 


pearing on all True Story covers in the 


magazine's tradition-breaking 1952 series 


year before), the U. S. market is 
wide open for foreign products. 
‘This situation has already led many 
European firms and business groups 
to start new promotion and advertis- 
ing campaigns in the U. S.” 
Cooperative group advertising af- 
fords an economical and_ effective 


CARL L. GIEGERICH, in both creative 
and administrative capacities, is named 
vice-president, Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


better-known campaigns by foreign 
group advertisers are those of The 
means for business men abroad to Watchmakers of Switzerland and the 
enter the U. S. market when their European Travel Commission. 
budgets would not allow them to On a smaller scale, the booklet 
enter it singly. mentions a full-page advertisement 
Like any other kind of advertising, which appeared in The New York 
the booklet emphasizes, it cannot Times during the 1950 Christmas 
stand alone. Price, styling, distribu- season. The Netherlands Trade Com- 
tion—all bear upon the success of mission, the Netherlands Chamber of 
any merchandising program. But Commerce and 16 distributors of 
once these basic factors have been Dutch products in the United States 
organized, any European _ business shared the cost, which was less than 
man—small, medium or large—can $200 for each of the distributors. 


PROMOTED: William W. Holman (left) is being congratulated by Clay Buckout 
(right), advertising manager of Life, upon becoming eastern advertising manager for 
the magazine. Wallace C. Richardson (center) succeeds him as New York manager. 
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"STRUGGLE FOR LIFE" is one of new 
trio of battery-operated motion displays 
to be released to Admiral Corp. dealers 
early this year. It is the second series of 
motion displays for Admiral developed 
and built by Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 


Why Brides 
Clip Coupons 

“Lois Lorraine Neuger,’ who 
really is 27-year-old Edwin Neuger, 
has learned along with his advertis- 
ers in The Bride, which he founded 
not so long ago as a local annual for 
newly-weds, not to be surprised at 
the way the girls respond to unso- 
licited advice on home-making. 

The girls, he finds, evidently feel 
in need of some help—but quick. 
And they’re obviously eager to dem- 
onstrate to their new husbands that 
they can make a dollar go a long 
way. When you are a brand new 
bride, it seems, you’re apt to clip 
the coupons in advertisements which 
ofigr something free, or a few pen- 
nies off the purchase price. Whether 
in Minneapolis, where The Bride is 
published, or in eight other cities 
where there are local editions, new!y- 
weds give the largest response to 
foods. In cosmetics, it seems, they ve 
long since made up their minds about 
brand preferences. 


Weeklies Form United 
Front As NAS, APA 
Merge Services 


Advertising executives and pu- 
lishers are welcoming the nevw'y 
merged sales and service functies 
of the American Press Association 


and of the Newspaper Advertisi 2g 
Service as the best answer yet ‘>F 
stimulating national advertising 
weekly newspapers. 
Weekly Newspaper 


Represen*2- 


SALES MANAGEME! 


What YOU 


n do... 
Muct do 


to eace the critita/ 
tron and stee/ 
serap problem 


It’s a problem calling for the assistance 
of every thoughtful business man—now. 

Unless the steel mills get more scrap. . . 
furnaces may have to be shut down. 

Shut down—at a time when our armed 
forces need more and more equipment... 
when civilian demands for steel are greater 
than ever... when our economy is fight- 


ing desperately against inflation! 


You Can Help. Yes... regardless of the 
business you're in... you're in the scrap 
bus less, too. 


Ii you’re in the steel-fabricating bus- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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This advertisement is 
t contribution, in the national interest, by 


iness, you have extra dormant scrap to be 
added to your production scrap. 

If you’re in any other business, you 
surely have idle metal that will do you— 
and America—more good being fed into 


furnaces than cluttering up your premises. 


Write for Suggestions. The booklet 
shown here tells how to set up a Scrap 


Salvage Program with least amount of 


effort and minimum interference with your 
regular operation. It tells where to look for 
scrap, what to do with it when you get it. 

You are urged to send for the booklet 


NAME... 


COMPANY.... 


ADDRESS..... 


now. Use the coupon. 


FACTS ABOUT SCRAP SALVAGE 


1950 — 97,800,000 net tons 
1952 — 119,500,000 net tons 


Steel production 
Estimated capacity 
Purchased 

scrap used * 
Estimated purchased 
scrap requirement* 1952 — 36,200,000 gross tons 


*AII consumers 


1950 — 29,500,000 gross tons 


Where will the extra tonnage come 
from? Mostly from your dormant metal— 
obsolete machines and structures, tools, 
jigs, fixtures, gears, wheels, chains, track. 


NON FERROUS METAL NEEDED, TOO: 


Advertising Council 
25 W. 45th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the free booklet: ‘Top Manage- 
ment: Your Program for Emergency Scrap Recovery”. 
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MANUFACTURERS! 


NEED 
NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION? 


Here's a financially sound, pro- 
gressive organization (over 50 
years in the distributing field), 
which seeks new products or 
lines to sell, Already recog- 
nized as a leading supplier, 
its national sales organiza- 
tion, trained personnel and 
these facilities are immediately 


available to manufacturers: 


@ 105 trained sales representatives 


@ 30 branch offices and ware- 


houses east of the Rockies 


e Operate our own local delivery 


equipment from each stockpoint 


® Financially able to take on addi- 


tional inventory and receivables 


@ Control our own deliveries, in- 


ventory, invoicing and collections 


@ Normally purchase in carloads 


or truckloads 


WE INVITE YOUR 
INVESTIGATION 


Haven’t missed a discount in 30 years. 
Stock is listed on N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
Dun & Bradstreet rating is AAAI 


Write us today. We'll gladly 


supply all information you need. 


BOX 2827 


Sales Management 


tives, 


| 
| 


Inc., is the name of the new 
organization in which are combined 
the sales and service departments of 
APA and NAS. The new company 
began functioning January 1, 1952. 

All contracts with newspapers for 
representation held by APA and 
NAS have been assumed by the new 


/ company which will now act as ad- 
| vertising representative for over 7,000 


| State 


' more efficient 


weekly newspapers. In states where 
newspapers are represented by their 
associations, and where NAS 
has working agreements with the state 
groups regarding national sales, all 
agreements are being honored with- 
out revision. 

Advertising executives welcome the 
merger as a step which automatically 
eliminates confusion over duplicate 
representation, promises uniform and 
methods of billing, 
checking and servicing, and will sim- 


| plify their problems in doing business 
| with weeklies. 


Publishers see the new organiza- 
tion as the final formation of the 
united front which, they have been 
told for years, was essential if they 
ever hoped to get their rightful share 
of the national advertising dollar. 
They also realize that this combined 
operation can result in much-needed 
increases in research, promotion and 
sales effort on behalf of the weekly 
newspapers of America. 

Weekly Newspaper Representa- 
tives, Inc., will be directed by a 
board of nine members. Officers 
elected at the first meeting of the new 
board are: president, Charles E. 
Moreau, president of NAS and of 
Moreau Publications, Inc., which 
includes five leading New Jersey 


CUT-AWAY MODEL o 
each trap and valve on 
this display is especially 
made to promote sales 
for A. C. Dunham Co, in 
jobber and contractor 
showrooms. All Dunham 
jobbers will be featuring 
the new specialties stand, 


weeklies; executive vice-president, 
Michael Colesanto, vice-president of 
the American Press _ Association; 
vice-president, Donald Christie, presi- 
dent of APA and of the New. York 
Press Association, publisher of the 
Fort Plain (N. Y.) Courier-Stand- 
ard; vice-president, Don J. Reid, 
manager of the Iowa Press Associa- 
tion; treasurer, Millard StofHlet, sec- 
retary and director of NAS, publisher 
of the Hamburg (Pa.) Item; assist- 
ant treasurer, Joel Harris; secretary, 
Howard Palmer, manager of New 
York Press Association; assistant 
secretary, M. J. Mackel. 

Joel Harris has been named sales 
director, with assistant sales director, 
Warren Greib, who has been sales 
manager of NAS. 

Headquarters of the new corpora- 
tion have been set up at 920 Broad- 
way, New York City. Larger offices 
have also been located in Chicago 
and Detroit. 


HENRY D. BRADLEY, 
owner and president of The News-Pres 


is now majo: t 
Gazette Co., new controlling compan 
St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press and St. 
seph Gazette, of which he is the publis!i: 
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Aberne*iy Publishing Co. ............. 95 
Agency: Liller, Neal & Battle Adv. 

Advert sing Checking Bureau .......... 81 
Ager-y: Hamilton Advertising, Inc. 

Advertising Council ..... ene nT - 125 

Akron Beacon Journal ...........000- 59 


Agency: Phil DiNuoscio Advertising 


Rearicad: GES. 6065.66 scwnsions 3rd Cover 
Agency: Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

Repice. TREES so scccccnccucwetes 54-55 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc. 
Architectural Record ...ccecccccccces 92-93 
Associated Business Publications ...... 12-13 


Agency: Media Promotion Organization, Inc. 


Bardwell & McAllister, Inc. .......... 15 
Agency: Elmer W. Ayer, Adv. 


Re TREE. a va sannesacccswereeees 10 
Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 


Booth Michigan Newspapers .......... 115 
Agency: The Fred M. Randall Company 


Buffalo Courier-Express ............+-. 60 
Agency: Baldwin, Bowers, & Strachan, Inc. 


Gileege Dele HOWE: 6c xccvsicscceccces 121 
Agency: Patton, Hagerty and Sullivan, Inc. 
Chicago Herald-American ............ 86-87 


Agency: George F. Florey, Inc. 


Ce SR ivericdicescccences 107 
Agency: John W. Shaw Advertising, Inc. 

Se TOU coccwcsscwecsescs 4th Cover 
Agency: N. W. Ayer, Inc. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer .............. 61 
Agency: Lang, Fisher and Stashower, Inc. 


Davenport Times-Democrat ........... 45 
Agency: The L. W. Ramsey Advertising Agency 
Des Moines Register & Tribune ........ 23 


Agency: The Buchen Company 


OMRON UU WEE eisnctinsd dnciswincetins 89 
Agency: Livingstone Porter Hicks 


WE WIN carcendacesadascnbecsus 16 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Company 


Ebony Publishing Company, Inc. ....... 109 
Agency: Allan Marin & Associates 


Wleg Tiger Elae,. BNe., <ocsicccccsccees 51 
Agency: Heintz & Co., Inc. 


General Auto Rental Co. ............. 108 
Agency: Samuel Taubman & Company 

Gould. Gleiss & Benn, Inc. ............ 4s 
Agency: C. Franklin Brown, Inc. 

WIN MRE ay whines meececsesawer 37 
Agency: Erwin Wasey & Co., Inc. 

Greensboro News & Record .......... 88 


Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Ham ‘ton PEE, sieicescciseveves 62 


Jam “andy Organization .......... 2nd Cover 
Acg« acy: Campbell-Ewald Company, inc. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


RN MR. bccecwvinwcscowsseecwseeees 108 
Agency: Paulson-Gerlach & Assoc, Inc. 
ee 35 
Housewives Protective League ........ 82-83 
Indianapolis Star & News ............. 9 


Agency: Sidener and Van Riper, Inc. 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. .........ceeee- 33 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Kleen-Stik Products Co, .............. 110 


Agency: Burlingame & Grossman 


Ladies’ Home Journal ............... 85 
Agency: N. W. Ayer, Inc. 
Locally Edited Gravure Magazines ..... 40-41 


Agency: Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising 


Los Angeles Herald & Express ......... 64B 
Agency: Dan B. Miner Company 


Louisville Courier-Journal ............. 15 
Agency: Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising 


McGraw-Hill International ...........- 105 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. .......... 74-75 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

McGregor Sportswear ..............-. 109 

i ie ee Oe 113 

NE I ccc enncvacmaweeeuwee ass 52 


Agency: August Dorr Advertising 


PNUD: RNID 6.niks cccinicciciscisieses 5 
Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc., Inc. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co, ......... iB 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Movie Advertising Bureau ............ 107 
Agency: Morey, Humm & Johnstone 


National Business Publications ......... 6-7 
Agency: The House of J. Hayden Twiss 


National Broadcasting Company ...... 68-69 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Se OR 6: Grice a plaveino sersimmeigieece 4 
Agency: Royal & De Guzman 


Newark Evening News ...........+-.- 2 


New York Journal-American ........... 1 
Agency: Kudner Agency, !nc. 


Oklahoma Publishing Company ........ 77 
Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 


IE cairo rican a we Onlewe ewieta same wd 123 
Agency: MacWilkins, Cole & Weber 


Penton Publishing Ce. ...0ccccsscccces 80 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling 

We Mn A>. inte iausa es ietene aetee eens eer 57 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Roanoke Times & World News ........ 94 


Agency: Arthur M. Gasman 
Rockford Morning Star-Register Republic 58 
Agency: Cummings, Brand & McPherson 


Saturday Evening Post ............... 18-19 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


—_ 


I TE ooo as cesses cesivc ccs 63 
Agency: MacWilkins, Cole & Weber 

Sioux City Journal-Tribune ...........-- 97 

Southwest Publications Co, ...........- 8 
Agency: George Knox & Assoc. 

Standard Outdoor Advertising ........ 64A 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 

State Teachers Magazine .........-..- 10 
Agency: M. Glen Miller, Advertising 

Stein Brothers ...cccccccccccsecseces 62 


Agency: The Phil Gordon Agency, Inc. 


Successful Farming .......-+----+-++++ 39 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc 


Sweet's Catalog Service .........-.-- 46-47 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Co. 


Telechron, Inc. .....--0¢- pasoumewewee 66 
Agency: N. W. Ayer, Inc. 

Thomas Register ......-+.eeeeseeeee> 3 
Agency: W. N. Hudson 

Time International ........--.e+se-e0% 43 


Agency: Young and Rubicam 


Tires Service Station ........-++++-+5 112 
Troy Record Newspapers .......-.--- 73 
United Van Lines, Inc. .........ceeee- 111 


Agency: Stanley L. Cahn Co. 


WDIA (Memphis) ........-+-.+++-+0+- 50 
Agency: Cole & Co. Inc. 

WFAA (Dallas) .....ccccccescescece 103 
Agency: Randall-Perry 

ee er ee ery 91 
Agency: Clement T. Hanson 

WHO (Des Moines) .....--.--++++--> 14 
Agency: Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency 

WSBT (South Bend) .......----+s+eeee 90 


Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc. 


WSJS (Winston-Salem) .........-+-++- 53 
Agency: Bennett Advertising, Inc. 


Washington Star .........-seseeeeee- 20 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Woman's Day .....--.cccescesecccces 71 
Agency: Paris & Peart 


Worcester Telegram-Gazette .......... 38 
Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. ......---+-+-+s 49 


~ ARE YOU INTERESTED IN CANADA? 


| 

| 

| The Canadian market is today’s best in- 
vestment. Fourteen million Canadians share 

| ina wonderfully productive country that is 
already America’s number one customer. If 

| you need Canadian distribution, the services 
of a qualified sales executive are available. 

1 have a background of successful selling, 

| in the United States, with leading American 

companies and Fave been General Manager 

| for an American company in Canada for the _ 

| past five years. f 

| 1 can develop and operate a Canadian sales 
organization for you or am open to a Cana- 
dian distributorship. Both American and 

| Canadian references can be furnished. Box 

| #2829 


W*<RNING: THIS MAN IS ARMED 


Arvcd with ability, qualifications and experience 
In rket research and employee attitude fields as 
we' as public relations, Background in advertis- 
In public opinion, and marketing. Seeks asso- 
Cla in with market research firm, advertising 
age --y, or manufacturing firm doing market re- 
Se. Three and one-half years experience. Re- 


+ and references on request. Let’s talk. Box 
828, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


LOOKING FOR A FUTURE? 


Opportunity for a top-flight Sales Executive 
to operate and manage Branch Plant in Mid- 
west territory of firm manufacturing and 
selling expendable household products to de- 
partment, chain and gift stores. Sales now 
in seven figures. Requires substantial in- 


vestment with compensation in salary and 
profits. Give complete details first letter as 
to experience, qualifications and available 
capital. Will i 
Box No. 2831 


be held strictly confidential. 


Drug Specialties Mfgr. Wants 
SALES & PROMOTION MANAGER 


A younger man will fill this job in long-estab- 
lished company with enviable trade standing of 
professi | ies line. Requires personal 
selling to chains and wholesalers—direction of 
manufacturers agents—management planning and 
budgeting. Expect to help you grow in knowledge 
and responsibility. Write fully in confidence, 
photo if possible, Box No. 2830. 
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Soiateh Fad, 


I am often intrigued by the sales- 
strategy of modern retailers who ad- 
vertise “famous-name” this or that, 
without revealing the make. What 
do they do... rip the manufacturer’s 
label out of soft goods and sand-blast 
it from durable goods? 


When success turns some people’s 
heads, says The Country Drummer, 
it ought to wring their necks at the 
same time. 


The man who doesn’t increase his 
give can’t honestly expect to increase 
his take, according to Minneapolis 
agents Olmsted & Foley. 


GGLUTTON: One who plays to the 

calories. 
€ 

“If I had been the founder of our 
neighboring city of Bethlehem’s news- 
paper,’ writes Merle Ostrom, gen- 
eral manager of the Stroudsburg 
Daily Record, “\ believe I would 
have named the paper The Star of 
Bethlehem instead of The Globe- 
Times.” A pat name, Merle, but on 
the sacrilegious side, yes? 


John Love sends a small ad fea- 
turing the “Musical “‘Toilet-Tissue 
Holder.” Text reads: “Just pull the 
paper and enjoy the music! Guaran- 
teed Swiss Music Movement. Plays 
‘Happy Days Are Here Again’.”” No 


comment. 
cm 
Ivan Davis wonders why Lipton 


didn’t underscore the “tea” in 
“Christmas.” 


Elgin Watch, as far as I know, 
has never talked about Elgineers and 
El gineering. 


Korea: Theater of the Uncivil 
War. 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


From an article in National Geo- 
graphic, | learn that our cranberry 
was originally a “crane berry,” fav- 
ored fare of the bird with the soda- 
straw legs. 


Cleveland’s Floyd Andrews thinks 
it was Chrysler’s Fluid Drive and 
not General Motors’ Hydra-Matic 
which started the automatic trans- 
mission business. He’s probably right. 
Fluid Drive may have antedated 
Hydra-Matic by some three years. 


HEADLINE PARADE 
Nobody makes a feather like an 
ostrich !—Chemceo. 
Grace-note for a lovely table.— 
Page & Biddle, Inc. 
You get more to start with— 
Reading Batteries. 


For a rousing good time.—Baby 
Ben Alarm. 

Look ’em over ... and under!— 
Dodge Trucks. 

He worked in darkness to spread 
the light—John Hancock Mutual 
Change to Phillips Delicious Soups 
and keep the change! 


Beau Beals, free-lance from Church- 
ville, Pa., likes the title of a Pliobond 
brochure: “Confidentially, it sticks!” 


Push-button argument, according 
to Jim Collins: Talking back, asking 
for Information when the telephoned 
canned operator says: “The number 
vou have reached has been discon- 
tinued. You may have dialed incor- 
rectly.” Jim’s comment: ‘Nice girl, 
nice diction.” 


Julian Rogers says that, when an 
alert salesman flies across the country 
to grab off some new business, he can 
hardly be accused of having his head 
in the clouds. Or even being up in 
the air, Julian. 


Nir—“You say he works in 
actuarial department, and his 
just took a job in the actua 
department of another compan 
Wit—‘Yeah; everybody want 
get into the actuarial.” 


The Bypaths department of 
finder resurrected a definition 
in Gagged & Bound, back th 
1944: ‘Aviators’ goggles: Fly-sp 


I wonder why all woolens 
moth-proofed in the bolt, befo: 
ing made up into suits, dresses, dr 
eries, rugs, or upholstery? 


Recommended to Martini men who 
have been making them at home 
3-to-1: Hiram Walker’s extra-day, 
ready-mixed. Potable and _ puissant, 


Clocks and watches in ads are usu- 
ally shown at eighteen minutes to 
four, or eighteen minutes past eight 

. .a comparable position on the dial, 
I wonder why? 


Owners of a Stanley Steamer, | 
presume, carried their luggage in a 
steamer-trunk. 


The make-up man is often a prank- 
ster. In Pathfinder, a column ad of 
Merrill Lynch, etc., pointed a finger 
to ask: “Why don’t you buy stocks?” 
On the flanking page, a news-item 
was headed: “Dividends Down.” 

« 


No, Tessie; I don’t think Disston 
Saw would go for your slogan: 
“Disston lends enchantment.” 


I’ve waited years to see some filter- 
manufacturer use a slogan suggested 
here by a contributor whose name is 
now buried in the files: ‘‘Let’s keep 
sediment out of this!” 


e 
When Ayer had the Lincoln 
Zephyr account, a gagster in the 
Detroit ofice came up with: “| was 
Zephyr thus.” 
@ 
A contributor says a showman may 
have a whole coop of gorgeous c \icks 
and still wind up with a turkey. 


John Wanamaker said its! aply 
on a page devoted to fine perfu nes: 
“For fragrant memories.” 
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Sparkling Meeting Format 
Right Out of the Front Page 


Poday’s big news can be the 


« 
Pd 
: 
9 


hook to catch a salesman’s in- 
terest at a company mecting. 


Page 14 


101 Ways to Put Motion 
Into Your Displays 


Hlelptul hints on how to use 
animation; a thorough anal- 
ysis of the possibilities of 
Seillation in exhibit animation. 


Page i7 


Are Conventions and Trade 
Shows Getting Too Big? 


(lurrent views on the reiation 
between the size of mectings 
and expositions and their value 
to visitors and exhibitors. 


Pege 23 


WHICH EXHIBITS ARE MOST INTERESTING OR HELPFUL? 


.O Smith Company placed second in a survey of the 1950 Exposition 
th Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association. The display featured a PLEASE ROUTE TO: 
ange in the frog’s mouth where visitors threw baseballs at the glass- 
heads of the company’s glass-lined water heaters. The game proved 
m that the coatings would not crack or chip. The test made a lasting Sales Promotion Mgr. 
vorable impression on the visitors, the survey proved. Surveys by Eslthit: hanwane 

_ Fosdick at six shows indicate what visitors remember best. Page 10. 


Other Departments Willi Want 
‘To See This Copy 


Advertising Manager 


IDEAS 


shopped for...and found, 
at every Metal Show. 


’ The men who make American industry tici. . ., 
a ‘bosses, the engineers, the metallurgists, ‘he s 
superintendents .. . all of them came to the Det, 
eta Show and all of them went away with m 
nm they’d come with .. . and what they took ay 
" Was ideas ... Ideas on how to fit the new and 
proved things they saw at the Show into their o 
Production lines . . . Ideas on how they could t; 
@ given process and twist it to fit a specific need . 
Ideas on how they could make a machine or a cont 
or a metal do things it had never done before! 


That’s the big... the solid... the living, breath 
spirit of the Metal Show. That’s its reason 
being. That makes it worth the effort, the cost, } 
frayed nerves and the aching arches. Ideas | 
what keep this nation out in front of the world 
ability to produce more and better things .. . for 
fense, for peace. It was a serious, thoughtful, 

liberate audience of men who could and did b 
who could and will recommend for purchase 

machines and the processes that impressed them. 
was the kind of sober reality that made exhibit 
and visitors alike feel a stirring spirit and pride 
being there . .. in being part of a great and s 
nificant event. 


Poker-faced business writers and trade paper st 
men looked and watched ... listened and weig! 
and they went away visibly impressed with 
breadth and scope and impact of this big Show t! 
somehow touched every man who came near it Ww 
its greatness. It was and will continue to be Am 
ican industry on parade ...a panorama of pov 
and capacity and strength unequalled anywhere 
earth. 


‘ 
4 


So plan now to exhibit at i 


NATIONAL 


METAL EXPOSITIO} 


October 20 thru 24, 1952 


aot 3 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


For reservations, write, wire or pho: 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR META‘S 


7301 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio, | S.A) : 


S.Ay 


Just imagine an entire SHOW or individual FXHIBITS 


* 


* 
* 


* 


a HAVE WORLDS om 


BACKED BY OUR SOLID COLOR 


OR MULTIPLE TONED DRAPES 


Decorating Company 


1849 W. 24TH CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
DECORATIONS © CHROME FURNITURE * BOOTH EQUIPMENT 
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Did your convention delegates 
like the Hotel Sherman? 


Ask the salesmen—question the delegates 
—cross-examine the customers—everyone tells the 
same story: You can’t find a better place for a con- 
vention in Chicago than the Hotel Sherman! 

Why? 
Because of tailored-to-fit meeting and exhibit 
facilities—plenty of them—for small, medium 
and large groups. 
Because of the Sherman’s fabulous food, restau- 
rants, unusual bars—imitated the world over. 
Even the most enthusiastic delegate will find relax- 
ing quiet and comfort in any one of the Sherman’s 
1450 beautifully decorated and furnished rooms 


Your Convention will be a happy success at 


hotel sherman 


RANDOLPH, CLARK AND LASALLE STREETS 
chicago 


Frank W. Bering, Chairman of the Boar? 
James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, Vice President and Gen. Mgr. 


West Coast Office: George R. Smith 
210 Post St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 
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What Kind of Exhibit Do Visitors 
Find Most Interesting or Helpful? 


Study made at six trade shows in three 
cities gives evidence of some of the fac- 
tors that make an exhibit more appealing 
to visitors. 


By John T. Fosdick, Research Editor 10 


Sparkling Meeting Format 
Comes Right Out of the Front Page 


Today’s big news can be the hook to catch 
a salesman’s interest at a company con- 
vention. 14 
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1 Ways to Put Motion 
ito Your Displays 


For the first time a thorough analysis of 
the possibilities of oscillation in animation 
along with many helpful hints. 

By Ed Burnett, Sales Manager, 

Gale Dorothea Mechanisms 


Are Conventions and 
frade Shows Getting Too Big? 


Current views on the relation between 
the size of events and their value to vis- 
itors and exhibitors. 


imagination Makes an Old Horse 
An Effective Exhibit Theme 


The horse may be dying as the source of 
highway motive power but it had plenty 
of pull for Trailmobile Inc. 


Seven Were a Natural— 
To Solve Time-Distance 
Problem for Meetings 


Brown & Bigelow planned identical re- 
gional sales conventions simultaneously in 
seven cities. 


informal Board Coordinates 
Regional Automotive Shows 


With increase in wholesalers to nearly 
8,000, regional shows replaced individual 
shows and the coordinating board elimi- 
nated overlapping. 

By L. F. Woolman, Secretary, 

Regional Automotive Show Coordination 


Board 


Get ‘em All Into the Act 


Psychologists turn up new techniques to 
stimulate each individual attending a 
meeting to actively participate. 


Meeting Rooms Designed fer Business 


American Management Association put 
every conceivable convenience into its 
seminar rooms for comfort and efficiency. 


Rely on a Check List Instead 
Of Your Over-Burdened Memory 


By using a complete checklist, you can 
eliminate most of the problems that 
plague you as your exhibit is set up at a 
show. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Convention Business 
Editor’s Notes 

Exhibitor’s Calendar 
Index to Advertisers 
News in the Industry 


Products for Planners 
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Chicago's 
Finest... 3 


For Sales and Business Meetings 


1000 outside rooms ) 
28 meeting rooms 
Air-Conditioning 

Exhibit space 


Unexcelled Public Address System 


The famous Marine Room—Break- 
\ fast, luncheon, dinner, supper— 
orchestra dancing and show. 


The Colonnade — ultra modern 
coffee shop restaurant—serv- 
ice from 7 a. m. to 2 a. m. 


The Village Green—Smart cock- 
tail room with food service. 


The Yacht Club—Unique seafar- 
ing room—Seafood delicacies— 
Cocktails. 


A. M. SONNABEND, President 
P. J. WEBER, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Moar. 
H. J. LaFRENERE, Vice-Pres, and Dir. of Sales 
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5300 Block Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, IIl. 
TELEPHONE: LONG BEACH 1-6000 
TELETYPE—CG 2378 


& | , er © Seti oo 


Affiliated hotels: in Cleveland, HOTEL CLEVELAND; in Boston, the SOMERSET, 
the SHELTON, the PURITAN; in Palm Beach, the WHITEHALL; in Rockland, 
Maine, the SAMOSET. 


wv 


let American 
plan your 
transportation! 


Enjoy special fare-savings and low-cost tours 


LET AMERICAN’S experts help make your convention 

an even bigger success by planning your trans- * The Family % Fare Plan 
portation. In addition, American offers fare savings * $59 Sidetrip to Mexico 

and low cost Flagship Tours that enable you to tie * Low-cost Flagship Tours 

in a vacation for many dollars less than the usual * Group leader of 15 visits Mexico free 
cost. Or, if you choose, you can visit some friends For details see your nearest American Airlines 
on the way at no extra fare, thanks to special stop ticket office or write to American Airlines, Inc. 
over and alternate route privileges. So plan to go CONVENTION SALES MGR. 
by Flagship now. You'll arrive sooner, stay longer 100 Park Ave., New York City, N.Y. 

and enjoy air travel at its finest! 


wuncrs eons sun AMIERICAN AIRLINES "- 
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THIS HOTEL OFERS 
reg VALUE 


a 


(ction GROUPS, large and 
small, now recognize that the New 
Yorker offers more real hotel value 
than ever. By any yardstick you 
choose—location, service, cost, con- 
vention “know-how” —this is now 
New York’s outstanding popular- 
priced convention hotel. A wide 
range of air-conditioned meeting 
and banquet rooms, ample exhibit 
space and specially trained person- 
nel make every group meeting a 
success. When you consider New 
York, consider the New Yorker be- 
cause it offers you unexcelled value! 


A For detailed convention information, 
| write to D. W. Carlton, Director of 
1 . Sales and Advertising. 


NEW YORKER 


Frank L. Andrews, Pres. Gene Voit, General Manager 


my 


WRITE US TODAY FOR THE HOTEL NEW YORKER CONVENTION PLAN 


34TH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK1. N.Y. DIRECT TUNNEL CONNECTION TO PENNSYLVANIA STATION 
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Miami’s two largest 

auditoriums now provide 19,000 
seats, 125,000 sq. ft. of exhibit 
space. Metropolitan Miami has 550 
hotels, 2,700 restaurants, more under 
construction. Miami is now booking 
50,000-delegate conventions...is set 
to give your convention a really big 
helping of complete facilities, un- 
crowded comfort, fabulous fun and 
resort luxury at low cost. Write... 


CONVENTION BUREAU 
DEPT. OF PUBLICITY 
ROOM 304, CITY HALL 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


YOUR NEXT 
C ONVENTION 


Ask us to help you with 


our free convention services 
arrange room reservations, 
banquets, cocktail parties, 
speakers, meeting halls, 
other details. Write now for 
complete information and 


our references. 


CONVENTION BUREAU OF THE 
RENO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


P.0.BOX 2109 TWX RE 46 
RENO, NEVADA 


Conventions Account for Over 


A Million Airline Customers 


Over one million delegates fly to 
conventions each year. This repres- 
ents a sizable piece of travel business 
for the airlines. As yet, no one has 
attempted an estimate on the dollar 
value of this convention business. 

Airlines, generally, do not know 
how many of their passengers are 
traveling to conventions because flight 
passengers never indicate the purpose 
of their trips upon buying. tickets. 
The exception is in Canada. Trans- 
Canada Air Lines estimates that over 
seven percent of sts domestic passen- 
gers are convention delegates. 

Trans-Canada knows exactly how 
many conventioneers it carries be- 
cause a special rate is offered to pas- 
sengers flying to conventions. A 10% 
reduction in fare is offered if 10 or 
more delegates originate their flight 
in Canada to a convention and have 
filled out special forms endorsed by 
the association executive. 

Convention travel is highly valued 
by the airlines who maintain special 
departments to service convention 
groups and convention planners, Na- 
tional association executives can have 
a wealth of assistance from the ma- 
jor airlines who have worked out ela- 
borate attendance promotion cam- 
paigns for them at no cost to the 
association. 

Northwest Airlines, for example, 
prepares special promotion pieces for 
national conventions which it sends 
to the entire membership of an asso- 
ciation to remind delegates to come 
to the meeting. NWA also mails at- 
tractive booklets to association mem- 
bers to show them the interesting 
sites and places to visit in the con- 
vention city. 


Telephone Reminders 
Some of the special services pro- 
vided free by airlines are telephone 
reminders to get association members 
interested in attending the next con- 
vention. United Air Lines, along 


with many other airlines, otters a 
“follow-up service’ for associations, 
The free service entails calling upon 


delegates in person or on the tele- 
phone, and again checking with them 
at a later date to offer them travel 
assistance and remind them of the 
convention dates. 

To further assist in attendance pro- 
motion, United Air Lines will pro- 
vide association publication editors 
with news articles covering conven- 
tion air travel, and will also make 
interesting items available on flights 
to the convention city for use in as- 
sociation bulletins. 


15% Go by Air 


When the survey of delegate ex- 
penditures was made in 1948 by the 
International Association of Conven- 
tion Bureaus, final tabulations showed 
that more than 15% of the delegates 
to national conventions used air trans- 
portation. It is generally believed that 
this percentage has increased substan- 
tially during subsequent years, and 
with it, greater airline interest in 
conventions. 

The mailed letter promotions to 
stimulate attendance and direct con- 
tact with regional and local associa- 
tion offices to stimulate convention 
participation have been expanded by 
the airlines. Eastern Airlines /ias 
added to its promotional services the 
preparing and assistance with post- 
convention tours which many as0- 
ciations find a convention-attendance 
inducement. The _ post-convent 
packages arranged by Eastern inclu ‘e 
transportation, hotels, meals and 
sightseeing trips. Attractive rates aid 
complete handling make the ples 
attractive to convention planners +s 
well as the delegates. 


= 


Service for Sales Manager 

Not only providing services “0 
associations, Trans World Airlines 
has developed what it calls a Travel 
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It’s as close as your telephone—all you have to do 
With United’s help you 


can solve transportation problems in a jiffy; United 


is to call United Air Lines. 


will show you how to reduce travel time from days 
to a few pleasant hours. Delegates spend less time 
away from home, more time at your convention. 

United can help build attendance in many other 


ways, too, such as preparing special mailing ‘pieces 


HAWAII — ideal side trip for dele- 
gates! If your convention is on the 
west coast, you can make it even more 
appealing to delegates by suggesting a 
side trip to Hawaii. It’s only 10% hours 
from California. And United offers 
many low-expense Air Vacations start- 
ing at $324, plus tax, for ten days. 


Notice how United serves the major 
convention cities. No doubt you will be 
planning your next convention in one 
of these places—they’re big population 
centers, and are only a few hours from 
where your delegates live. 


The Nation’s No. 1 Coast-To-Coast Airline 


FEBS pis, ‘iheapoe re 
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which provide additional publicity in addition to 
outlining in a clear, attractive way the flights your 
delegates will need. 

To get all this help—without obligation, of 
course —all you have to do is call your United 
District Sales 
direct to United Air 


Chicago 38, Ill. 


Manager. Or, if you prefer, write 


Lines, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., 


~<UNITED 
iS 


Awards Program. This is angled to 


the sales manager rather than the 
association executive. It provides a 
company with a complete incentative 
program with travel prizes. The pro- 
gram can be instituted to increase 
sales, increase efficiency, establish bet- 
ter production or safety. ‘TWA pro- 
vides complete printed promotional 
material for this program, 

Just about every airline has spe- 
cial travel booths which it will set 
up at a convention to provide a com- 
plete information and_ reservation 
service. An airline will gladly install 
a booth in the registration area and 
will assign one or two trained at- 


Move 
Trade 


Displays 
this economical 


North, America® 


AMERICA’S LEADING LONG - DISTANCE MOVING ORGANIZATION | 


tendants upon the request of a con- 
vention planner or trade show man- 
ager. 

Explaining the value of airline co- 
operation, Thomas J. Lozano, ‘TWA 
general sales development manager, 
said: “I am sure you will appreciate 
that one of the determining factors 
in selecting a convention site has to 
do with the availability of adequate 
transportation facilities to and from 
the convention city. For this reason, 
association executives are faced with 
a complicated problem of education 
and assistance for the many delegates 
who attend national meetings. It is 
our objective to assist these executives, 


Eliminate crating and extra handling... 
save time... by moving your trade-show 
exhibits in padded vans... call your 
local North American Van Lines Agent. 
Agents in principal cities. Prompt delivery. 
Professional moves safer, easier. Supe- 
rior service, too, for moving household 
goods of transferred personnel, office and 
plant equipment. Get cost-saving ‘‘Survey 
Service’ estimate. No obligation. 


Call Your Local North American Agent! 


Consult your classified phone book 


and, in turn, the delegates, and, of 
course, encourage the use of our form 
of transportation to and from conven- 
tions.” 

Most airline promotion of conven- 
tion business is of rather recent date, 
“In a short three years,” reports G. 
B. Duhamel, general superviso 


of 
group sales for Trans-Canada, ‘‘we 
have built up our convention sales to 


a point where they represent cover 
seven percent of T'CA’s domestic pas- 
senger sales and we feel that we have 
barely scratched the surface. The 
potential here in Canada is tremend- 
ous, and as our convention services be- 
come better known to the traveling 
public, we look forward to an in- 
creasingly larger amount of this busi- 
ness.” 


Hotel Films Facilities 


Hotels, like airlines, are widening 
their sales efforts in attracting con- 
ventions and sales meetings. The high 
occupancy rate required to keep a 
hotel out of the red means that group 
business be aggressively merchandised 
by hotels who have a slack season 
during part of the year. 

I-mbarking on a new sales promo- 
tion to keep the house filled during 
July and August, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va., is preparing a 12-min- 
ute color film of the hotel and _ its 
facilities. K. R. Hyde, associate man- 
ager of the hotel, reports that the film 
will be shown to groups who might 
be interested in utilizing the hotel for 
their forthcoming meetings. 

In cases where the groups consider- 
ing Roanoke as convention site are 
too distant to reach quickly, Mr. 
Hyde plans to send the film to the 
planning committees who can view 
the hotel facilities during their board 
meetings. “Most of these groups, of 
course, have their own projectors and 
screens but if they do not,” said Mr. 
Hyde, “I will ask the convention 
secretary to rent the equipment and 
hire the services of an operator and 
bill us for the charges.” 

The filming of a hotel’s conve: 
tion facilities for showing to meeti: 
planners may very well be adopt 
by many of the country’s hotels. 
least one hotel has mailed recordings 
of a sales story—narrated by a pr 
fessional radio announcer—to 
vention prospects with some succes 


EXHIBITS 


Point-of-Sale Displays Trans-Brite Posters 


DISPLAY SALES 


15 East Second St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
We solicit your inquiries 
Phone CHerry 2619 


Col 
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Your attendance will go UP 


when you call in WA 


... the only airline that offers all these 


important convention travel services: 


1 TWA’s sales force will aid you in contacting members, 
reserving space for them, making their trips more convenient 
in every way! To expedite return reservations, TWA’s 
portable booth can be set up at your convention. 


2 TWA serves key convention cities across the U.S. as 
shown on the route map below .. . including new low-fare 
TWA Sky Coach flights between New York, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco. Also ask about 
TWA’s Family Fares. 


3 TWA— and only TWA-— offers one-airline service 
connecting 60 U.S. cities coast to coast with 20 important 
world centers in Europe, Africa and Asia . . . an important 
point to remember if you are holding your convention abroad. 


4 TWA Skyliner speed reduces travel time to a minimum 
. .. makes attendance easier and more pleasant. Even 
busy delegates can attend without loss of too much time 
away from their normal activities at home. 


» 


5 TWA’s alternate routes permit vacations along the way. 
Convention travelers can go by one route— return another — 
and stop off en route at any of the famous TWA-served 


resort areas to enjoy a rest . . . at no extra fare. | Act now... evenif your convention date 
° P is ths ahead. For complete informa- 

6 T . < ‘ ost mon : ; 
WA’s years of experience in group travel assure you | ‘shams aap SE eemnieaii aasiiiaees ad 


or write your local TWA office. 
Ship convention exhibits, samples and mer- 
chandise via TWA Air Cargo for efficient 


on-time service. 


ACROSS THE U.S. AND OVERSEAS...YO0U CAN DEPEND OWN TWA 


; sia siesta anil 
—a ~ FRAMKEURT TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


%, 
SEATTLE 
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LOS ANGELES 


that all problems involved in transporting members to and 
from the convention city will be handled in a prompt, 
courteous and efficient manner. 
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TOP VISITOR VOTE for commercial exhibits at the 1946 Chemicat 
Show went to the Bakelite Division display (an atomic energy dis- 
play of the American Chemical Society was first). The Bakelite 
exhibit featured a full line of the company's materials as applied 
to the industry. Light and roomy, the exhibit induced visitors to 
roam around and inspect the items on display. During the show, 
additional chairs were provided for conferences with the visitors. the 


SECOND PLACE in the number of commercial-exhibit mentions 
at the 1946 Chemical Show went to RCA who had an exhibit on 
the fourth floor of Grand Central Palace, New York. The exhibit 
was built around an operating model of RCA's new electron micro 
scope. Decorative treatment consisted of photomicrographs taken 
with the apparatus. Visitors were given an opportunity to operate 
microscope and 


see magnifications up to 100,000 times. 


What Kind of Exhibit Do Visitors 
Find Most Interesting or Helpful ? 


By JOHN T. FOSDICK 


Research Editor 


Study made at six trade shows in three cities gives evidence 
of some of the factors that make an exhibit more appealing 
to visitors. Research shows value of technical men manning 
booths and advantage of demonstrating equipment. 


Trade shows and expositions, in 
becoming one of the most widely used 
marketing media, have introduced the 
element of competition for attention 
between individual exhibits and dis- 
plays. 

We are frequently asked if research 
can help point the way to more eftec- 
tive exhibit design. In a_ previous 
article’ we described an “impact” 
study made for a single exhibitor at 
the 1950 Power and Mechanical In- 
dustries Exposition. This sought to 
answer such questions as: 

1. What proportion of show 
visitors noticed the sponsors exhibit ? 
2. How many of these actually 
visited the booth? What kind of 
men are they? What is their interest 
in the exhibiting company ? 

3. To what extent did they get the 
exhibitor’s sales message? How well 
do they retain this mesage after they 
have left the booth ? 


10 


+, What portions of the exhibit at- 
tracted the most attention, what por- 
tions attracted the least interest? 
Why? 

5. What kind of a job is being done 
by company personnel manning the 
booth ? 

The answer to these and similar 
questions obviously should prove val- 
uable as a guide to effective exhibit 
planning. 


Another Approach 


Another approach to learning what 
type of display proves most effective 
is through analysis of ‘top’ exhibits 
at various shows and expositions. Six 
times in recent years we have included 
in our show research projects a ques- 
tion which asked, “What individual 
exhibits were most interesting or edu- 
cational to YOU, personally ? 
What about them was most interest- 
ing or helpful ?” 


The shows at which these questions 
were asked cover a wide product 
range, included both dealer and_ in- 
dustry shows and took place in three 
different cities. “They were: Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industries, 1946, 
New York; National Metal Exposi- 
tion, 1946, Atlantic City; National 
Hardware Show, 1950, New York; 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation Exposition, 1950, Atlantic 
City; National Power and Mechani- 
cal Exposition, 1950, New York; and 
Office Management Association 
Chicago Equipment. Show, Chicago. 

Examination of the answers to 
these questions begins to show definite 


and interesting patterns. Some aie 


pronounced enough so that we m: 
safely. follow the leads they dictate ; 
others are still only indicative an‘! 
more research is needed before the 
findings may be treated as “law.” 
The following paragraphs descril 
the features of the exhibits whic 
were rated top, according to the 
sults of personal interviews with 
cross section of those attending tl 
shows. In the interviews, visito 
were asked about the exhibits whic 


* "First Exhibit Impact Study,"" Conventic” 
and Trade Shows, October, 1951. A limite 


number of reprints available. 
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were most appealing or helpful to 
then 

I; answer to the question “Why 
did ou name this exhibit (respondent 
had previously named one or two) 
mos! interesting or informative,’ we 
rece. ved a total of 2,127 responses at 
the «x shows covered by this question. 
Of ‘his total, 1,143 or 54% reported 
that it was because of “the equipment 
or products exhibited.” They went 
on to amplify this statement about the 
completeness of the line, or the de- 
monstrations or operating features 
which were shown. 

It should be remembered that most 
show visitors interested in an exhi- 
bitor’s products are, in the case of 
an industrial show, probably already 
buying or using similar equipment 
or materials in their plants, while in 
the case of dealer shows, they most 
likely are handling similar and com- 
peting lines of merchandise. They 
want to personally inspect and com- 
pare the products displayed in order 
to learn what operating or merchan- 
dising advantages, if any, will result 
switching to the exhibitor’s 
product or line. 


trom 


Analysis of the content of booths 
which rank near the top at various 
shows reveals liberal use of full-scale 
operating equipment and demonstra- 
tions to drive home the distinctive 
features or advantages of the exhibi- 
tor’s product. Typical examples of 
individual exhibits which ranked 
among the top two or three at their 
respective shows are illustrated. 


Completeness of Line 


\nother contributing factor to top 
rating was the completeness of the 
line displayed, another aspect of the 
equipment itself just discussed. Many 
exhibitors today are known best for 
a portion of their lines, and with pur- 
thasers frequently trying to consoli- 
date sources of supply in order to 
rate better service, completeness in 
a display can contribute to interest 
an booth activity. A word of caution 
must be inserted here, however, con- 
cerning the display of many products. 
Completeness of line has no virtue 
in an exhibit unless the display is 

igned to present the products in 

appealing manner rather than as 
jumble and unattractive mess of 
p: oducts heaped in a booth. 

\ prime example of presenting a 

| line attractively is the 1950 ex- 
h bit of Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
x Company at the Power and Me- 
inical Exposition. The display re- 
ved the highest number of mentions 
response to our question. Taking 

theme “One ‘source of supply 
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STANLEY ELECTRIC Tools Division, in its display at the 1950 National Hardware Show, 
featured a “workshop” where show visitors (primarily dealers) could personally operate 
the various tools in the line and learn how to demonstrate—and sell—more effectively 
This exhibitor received most mentions at the show as being the most interesting or helpful. 


IN EMPHASIZING the theme “One source of supply for everything,” Allis-Chalmer’s 
exhibit at the Power Show featured motor starters, controls, motors and power transmission 
equipment. A high spot reported by visitors’ interviews was the extremely large (600 hp) 
motor, along with smaller equipment which emphasized the range of the company’s line. 
Visitors were given plenty of room to walk around and examine equipment, some of which 
was operating. New or exclusive features were prominently pointed out with special signs. 


for everything,” Allis-Chalmers took 
large space and displayed a varied 
line of actual equipment against a 
photographic background which listed 
the fields served. 

Another good example of complete- 
ness of line is shown in the exhibit 
of the Bakelite Division, Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corporation, at the 
1946 Chemical Industries Exposition. 


Demonstrations Effective 


Demonstrations and _ operating 
equipment are always an effective 
means of putting over a product story. 
This is shown by the proportion of 
top-ranked exhibits which use them. 


Wherever possible an audience par- 
ticipation demonstration should be 
used, for it proved more effective. 

At the 1950 National Hardware 
Show, the most frequently mentioned 
display was that of Stanley Electric 
Tools Division of the Stanley Works. 
This exhibit received over double the 
votes of the next most popular ex- 
hibit. At this display the dealers 
visiting the show operated Stanley 
tools in a small ‘‘workshop” and 
learned from Stanley men how to 
sell the line more effectively. 

None of the top-rated exhibits de- 
pended solely upon pictures of equip- 
ment and other substitutes for the 


product itself. If a picture is worth 
a thousand words, then the oppor- 
tunity to handle and inspect mer- 
chandise, or to see equipment in op- 
eration is worth ten thousand more. 
Table 1 which follows gives the ag- 
gregate response to the question “Why 
did you find this booth most interest- 
ing or informative?” as asked at six 
leading trade and industrial shows. 


Have Experts in Booth 


Many of the visitors at industrial 
or equipment shows have been sent 
there by their companies with specific 
instructions to look around for the 
solution of current production or ma- 
terial problems. These men are tech- 
nical specialists, and they want to 
talk to men who can help them with- 
out having to refer back to the plant 
or home office. They have come to 
the show so that they will not have 
to rely upon correspondence to settle 
their problems. They can only be 
satisfied when they find engineering 
specialists who represent the exhibi- 
tor’s best brains on the various sub- 
jects or fields in which they do busi- 
ness. The absence of technical sales 
representatives who can sit down and 


Table | 


Reasons for Naming Individual 
Exhibit Most Interesting 
or Helpful 


(Six Shows Studied) 


Reason Total Mentions 


The equipment or products 
on display 1,143 —54% 


Demonstrations or methods 


of presentation 385 — 18%, 
Beautiful or attractive 
booth 350 — 16% 


Personal interest in company 
(mostly at show which 
brought manufacturers 
and dealers both together 
as visitors) 127— 6% 
Personnel more helpful or 
interested in my 
problem 75— 4% 
Completeness of line (mostly 
at dealer show) 29— 2% 


Note: Total mentions exceed number of visi- 
tor interviews because some gave more 
than one reason. However, when beauty or 
attractive booth was given as the reason, 
it was never given along with any other. 


go over drawings and discuss ta- 
terials, properties and processing 
methods can cost an exhibitor s> ‘es 
and lower his reputation for lead er- 
ship in the field. 

And by all means, an exhib or 
should provide space within the «x- 
hibit where visitors seeking techn al 
advice and answers to their problems 
can sit down, spread out their papers 
and talk. A standing interview is a 
hurried interview and the length of 
interviews is often directly deter- 
mined by the comforts provided. 


Location and Size 
The location and size of exhibits 
is always a touchy question. Repeated 
surveys have shown that most visitors 
to a multi-floor show do visit all ex- 
hibit areas, and that they spend near- 
ly equal amounts of time—for ex- 
ample—on each of the four floors 
of Grand Central Palace in. New 
York. At each show studied, some 
of the top five or 10 displays were 
located on the upper floors and were 
distributed over each floor. However, 
there is a definite trend toward 
visitors’ naming more first floor com- 
panies and also larger exhibits as 

“most interesting or useful.” 


For Sales Management Subscribers Only! 


PLAN FAR AHEAD with This Complete Directory of 
Convention @ Trade Shows @ Exposition ¢ Fairs 


There are dozen of uses for this quarterly directory which is being made available to subscribers 
of Sales Management only at just $5.00 a year. The directory covers events in both the United 
States and Canada, listing each event geographically and chronologically, and providing a cross- 


index by industry, business or profession. 


How YOU Can Use This Directory 


|. Coordinate your sales program with major conventions 


and trade shows in your industry. 


2. Schedule your salesmen to be in cities where important 


events are planned. 


3. Route your salesmen to keep out of cities that are 
jammed with conventions not important to you. 


4. Coordinate your sales meetings with major events in 


your industry. 


5. Plan sales meetings at times when you don't have to 
compete for facilities with other conventions. 


6. Keep track of events in allied industries as well as 


4 Issued 
ea year Quarterly 
Sanam CLIP AND MAIL TODAY au mmm mm 


Sates Meetings 110 The Essex, 13th & Filbert Sts. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Please send me the CONVENTION & TRADE SHOW 
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LISTS THOUSANDS OF CONVENTIONS 
TRADE SHOWS, EXPOSITIONS, FAIRS 


EVENTS LISTED 
BY DATE 


All entries are made 
chronologically under 
the state and city in 
which the events are to 
be held. 


GROUP NAME 


The name of the organ- 
ization sponsoring each 
event is carried on the 
second line of each 
entry. 


EXHIBITS 
Indicates whether a 
trade show (TS), com- 
mercial exhibits (EXH), 
or exposition (EXP) is 
being planned. 


ATTENDANCE 
ESTIMATED 


The attendance expected 
by the sponsoring group 
is shown when estimate 
has been made. 


CONTACT 


The name and address 
of the individual to con- 
tact for information is 
listed with each event. 


TYPE OF GROUP 
Tells whether group is 
international (INTL), na- 
tional (NATL), state 
(STATE) of regional 
(REG). 
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f fore ascribing undue influence 
to tve matter of location or size, we 
mu. take into account the fact that 
the older and larger companies who 
usully occupy the first floor have 
bro. der product lines and have basic 
pro‘uct appeal to a larger proportion — 
of the total show audience. Mere 
siz: or location alone does not guar- 
antce greater trafic or activity, but 
when this larger space is used to 
present an effective display of prod- 
ucts, it stands out among its neigh- 
bo 

‘he following tables report our 
findings numerically. 


Table 2 


Proportion of 10 Top-Rated Exhibits 
Located on Each Floor 
(Based upon results at 3 major shows) 


First floor 21 exhibits 70% 
Second floor 5 . 17% 
Third and fourth 
oors 4 ‘7% 
Table 3 


Proportion of 10 Top-Rated Exhibits 
Using Multiple Space 
(Based upon 3 major shows) 


Used single exhibit 


space — 8exhibitors 27% 
Used two exhibit 

spaces — 16 * iy A 
Used three exhibit 

spaces — 5 I7% 
U ed four or more 

paces — | Ly A 


There are four conclusions which 
can be drawn from the research on a 
trade-show audience’s choice of help- 
ful or informative exhibits: 

|. Exhibit emphasis or theme. The 
eyuipment or merchandise is what the 
visitor comes to see, not pictures. Dis- 
play beauty can only be viewed as 
a powerful asset in relation to the 
job it does to focus attention on an 
exhibit’s products and theme. 

2. Manning the booth. The visitors 
who are the best prospects at indus- 

al shows are technical men. They 

int to talk with engineers and spe- 
ilists. Such an exhibit is no place 

assign just the new or junior 
lesmen. If at all possible, the best 
issible technical talent the company 
is should be present at an indus- 
al exhibit. 

3. Booth location. Although not 

ie controlling factor, first floor ex- 


bits tend to be recalled and men- : 


med more frequently than other 
cations. 

4. Size of area. Larger exhibits 
‘nd to be named more frequently 
nong the most interesting and help- 
il exhibits. 
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“exhibits at LOV ER COST! 


Looks like TWA’s own custom-built display, 
doesn’t it? But it’s a pre-fabricated IVELPAK, 
to which Ivel added TWA‘s own material — including 
model plane for animation. TWA is using a series of 
these units with tremendous success at conventions, 
terminals, sales meetings, scores of other locations! 


Before your next trade show, exhibit, sales meeting or convention, 
investigate IVELPAK — the prefabricated, self-contained exhibition 
display that gives you all the benefits of a custom-built exhibit at much 
lower cost and with much less effort! 


ay E L incorporates copy, artwork and color of your choice! 


arrives at location ready for immediate use! 


can be set up quickly by anyone . . . no skilled labor or tools needed! 
Fee is ready for shipment after the show in a matter of minutes! 

can be bought or rented af low cost in your choice of five models! 
Learn how IVELPAK has solved exhibit problems for some of America’s 
best-known firms . . . and how IVELPAK can give your firm better 
exhibits at lower cost. The whole interesting story is yours in a handy 
file folder, complete with a check-list of requirements for a successful 
exhibit. Just write us on your company letterhead or use the coupon, 


Vie —— 
Ls Designers and Butlders 


CORPORATION OF DISPLAYS AND EXHIBITS 
96-18 43rd Ave. Corona 68, N. Y. _ ILlinois 7-2002 


Please send me the complete story on IVELPAK, and your check-list of requirements 
for a successful exhibit. 


FIRM . TITLE 


ADDRESS . 
CITY a ZONE... STATE ere | 


| NAME 
: 
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PROFESSIONAL ACTORS took the parts of investigating senators 
who “uncovered” the promotional plans of the John E. Cain Co. 
at the company's sales meeting. Professionals were used to provide 


Sparkling Meeting Format 
Comes Right Out of the Front Page 


Today's big news can be the hook to catch a salesman's 


interest. John E. Cain Co. uses crime-probe technique to 


show salesmen how advertising and promotion are being 


used. 


‘This sales meeting has got to be 
different! I want the force on its feet 
at the end, not flat on its back!” 

You as sales manager are trying 
to figure the answer to that one and 
someone walks up to you~ with, 
“Friend, here are some possible 
themes for your next sales get-togeth- 
er,’ and he gives you this list! 

"UN Scene of Diplomatic Fireworks" 
“Tournament of Roses Viewed by 

Two Million" 

"GOP Convention Nominates ?7?" 
"Search for Miss America Breaks Up 
in Brawl" 

Gentle reader, that gent with the 
list is a sound thinker! 

Every day, in newspapers all over 
the nation, you'll see stories like these 
—the dramatic, the spectacular, the 
significant. And a story good enough 
to capture the public imagination can 
easily be the peg on which to hang 
your most successful sales meeting. 

To inspire his sales force, the sales 


14 


Company's best meeting cost less than $2,000. 


manager must be inspired himself. 
That inspiration must be liberally 
followed by a hefty chaser of perspi- 
ration to give the vision concrete 
form. 

Plenty of sales meetings (many of 
them sponsored by the country’s lead- 
ing firms) have been lavishly staged 
with a “‘price-no-object” tag. They’ve 
contained top-drawer talent, top-of- 
the-heap music, leading speakers. 

Yet—and you've seen them do it! 
—because they lacked that flair of 
originality, because they contained the 
same old chants that a_ hard-bitten 
sales force has been sleeping through 
for years, the meetings fell flat as last 
night’s champagne. 


Themes Out of Front Page 


On the other hand are the sales 
meetings fresh as tomorrow’s front 
page — because their themes come 
right out of the front page. 


a positive control on the pace of the show and insure that cue 
questions were brought up at the right times. The meeting took 
three weeks to write, cast, rehearse and stage the final performance, 


TH eadline—*Pacitic Coast Embarks 
On Biggest Grid Season” 

And Tide Water Oil’s sales pro- 
motion manager coyly plays host to 
football coaches, athletic directors, 
sportswriters and _ sportscasters in 
front of several hundred enthusiastic 
football fans who just incidentally 
might have been Tide Water sales- 
men. Interest-building, but yes! 

Headline—“City’s Biggest Murder 
Trial Opens” 

Co-incidentally a mock trial is*con- 
ducted, involving a group of indus- 
trial magazine editors charged with 
“editing successful magazines.” ‘The 
audience—who else but a group of 
industrial marketers ? 

Headline — “Bill Veeck Buys 
‘Hungry’ St. Louis Browns” 

So a spaghetti manufacturer high- 
lights his meeting with an exhibition 
contest in which the “six leanest and 
hungriest’”’ members of Bill’s Browns 
compete with six fair gals from the 
St. Louis Ad Club in a “technique- 
of-spaghetti-eating” tilt. Laughs? 
Sure, but Mr. Manufacturer mace 
a point! 

Depending on your budget, and 
the size of your group, sales meetinys 
built along these lines can be as ela 
orate as the pocketbook will stan 
or they can range down to the fair! 
simple. 

Last spring a New England may- 
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manufacturer came up, at 
mod rate cost, with a resoundingly 
suc. sstul example of a sales meeting 


onn se 


whe e the “news tie-in” 
was applied. 

In this case, for Curtis L. Kehew, 
vice president in charge of sales, John 
E. Cain Company, “beefing up” his 
sale. force in anticipation of the new 
season offered far more than ordinary 
pre lems. 

s a rule, this 36-year-old Cam- 
bridge, Mass., firm runs a single an- 
nual spring sales meeting which its 
20) sales personnel attend to receive 
information about the forthcoming 
Cain’s advertising campaign. 

Because of unusual circumstances, 
including the marketing of a new 
product, Mr. Kehew had been forced 
to call in his men for two sales meet- 
ings just prior to the regular spring 
conclave. Just about exhausted was 
the usual run of ideas for stimulating 
a sales session. How then, to keep 
this all-important affair from being 
regarded by the men as merely just 
another meeting of the Onward and 
Upward Society, Ward 3? 

Squarely faced with this poser, Mr. 
Kehew’s solution, unique and_hard- 
hitting, can be adapted to the sales 
meeting plugging any line because it 
takes advantage of a gimmick as 
timely and interesting as tomorrow’s 
newspaper. 

Curt Kehew went into a fast hud- 
dle with his advertising agency, 
Chambers and Wiswell, Inc., of 
Boston, Mass. 

During that gusty spring, the num- 


technique 


ber one news story of the day, grab- 
bing the headlines and piling up TV 
tele-pulse ratings was the Kefauver 
Committee hearings where organized 
crime was being blasted across the 
nation. 

Out of those agency-client planning 
sessions came the format for a com- 
pany sales meeting, to be conducted 
along the lines of a Kefauver investi- 
gation—a meeting to investigate the 
sales and advertising plans of John 
E. Cain Co. for the coming vear. 


Designed to Stir 


It was unusual, timely, and care- 
fully designed to stir a_ successful 
group of sales personnel out of its 
usual complacency. 

The sales meeting became an open 
hearing, complete with investigating 
senators, with, as witnesses, individ- 
uals representing the various media 
to be employed for company adver- 
tising, and agency representatives to 
present the company’s actual sales 
and advertising plans. 

‘The appearance and “feel” of the 
Kefauver hearings were roughly 
maintained. From a prepared script 
which laid the format for the meet- 
ing, questioning committee members 
forced the sales representatives to dis- 
close complete plans for advertising 
Cain’s products in the year ahead. 

At one point, with the value of 
newspaper advertising under discus- 
sion, Tom Herald, national advertis- 
ing salesman for The Boston Post, 
stood before the committee. ‘Senator 
Kefauver” addressed him. 
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SINGING COMMERCIALS for the John E. Cain Co. were rendered lustily during 
the "probe" of the company's advertising program. The singing trio gave 
“evidence” when radio's place in the advertising campaign was brought under 
discussion at the meeting. Other media were cleverly brought into the lively script. 
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“KEFAUVER”: Mr. 
here’s a question you may find hard 
to answer, but is there any proof 
that newspaper advertising gets re- 
sults ? 

T. HHERALD: 1 could give you 


hundreds of examples, but  let’s 


Herald, 


take just one. A big soap com- 
pany started a promotional cam- 
paign in Pittsburgh and likewise 
in Cincinnati. They were set to 
advertise heavily in mewspapers, 
and at the same time send out by 
mail 250,000 coupons to homes in 
each city. The newspaper adver- 
tising ran in Cincinnati. Because 
of a newspaper strike, it couldn't 
be carried in Pittsburgh. Now sup- 
pose you tell me, Senator, in which 
city they sold the most soap? 
“KEFAUVER”: 1 suppose they 
sold more in Cincinnati where they 
supported the campaign with news- 
paper advertising. 
HERALD: Senator, you're darn 
tootin’! They sold four times as 
much in Cincinnati as in Pitts- 
burgh! Do you want me to prove 
it? 
“KEFAUVER”: No need to rub 
it in, Mr. Herald. Now ... how 
often is Cain in the newspapers, 
and how many newspapers ? 
HERALD: Every week, in 65 
newspapers! That for a product 
like Cain’s is intensive advertising. 
It is the kind of frequency that 
counts in selling, the kind that 
really backs the salesman’s effort. 
Deftly worked into the script were 
such success-building items as shapely 
young ladies, along with singing and 
music to lend variety and keep the 
tempo high. The ad libs, however, 
of the thoroughly-versed sales reps 
made for an informal and informa- 
tive session, far more effective than 
would have been rehearsed lines. 
Re radio, the inquisitors heard 
Arthur Brush, sales manager of Bos- 
ton radio station WHDH. An “ap- 
proach with caution” technique was 
adopted in questioning this hard-hit- 
ting salesman. 
“KEFAUVER”: Mr. Brush, why 
should Cain’s use radio at all when 
they have such apparently excel- 
lent newspaper advertising cover- 
age: 
BRUSH: First, Mr. Senator, be- 
cause it adds to the advertising im- 
pression. Spot announcements will 
be used every day, many times a 
day. This repetition of the adver- 
tising theme which appears in the 
newspapers only once a week is 
highly valuable. As a famous edi- 
tor once said, ‘Reputation bears 
repetition”. The Cain’s jingles... 
are a wonderful tie-in to other 
Cain’s advertising. 


= Hole 


SEN. CLAIGHORN: Mr. Brush, 
some my julip-drinkin’ constitoo- 
ents are grocers. How do grocers 
like radio advertising ? 

BRUSH: Grocers are generally 
enthusiastic. So many food prod- 
ucts have been advertised over the 
radio, both on programs and with 
spots, and so many sales successes 
have been marked up that almost 
any grocer is happy to know that 
an item he sells is receiving broad- 
cast support. 


fe “At the Gateway 
S to Gimes Square.” 


“KEFAUVER”: 
radio sell Cain’s products? 

BRUSH: Cain’s radio spots reach 
the housewife when she is planning 


. how does 


her food purchases. They reach 
her in her home when she has time 
to plan out her shopping list. Radio 
reminds her of what she already 
knows—that Cain’s leads in quality 

and it reminds her often. I as- 
sure you, from years of experience, 
that this kind of radio advertising 

- Induces sales, 


FOR CONVENTIONS... 


cA highly trained staff looks after 
your every want in a delightful at- 
mosphere of comfort and cordial 
hospitality. 


BANQUET AND MEETING FACILITIES 
FOR 25 TO 400 * SAMPLE ROOMS « 
EXHIBIT SPACE * DINING ROOMS « 
COFFEE SHOP * COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
* PLEASANT, COMFORTABLE ROOMS 
-..- TELEVISION AVAILABLE 
HOME OF THE FAMOUS MOTOR BAR. 
¢ CENTRALLY LOCATED...GARAGE 
AND PARKING FACILITIES 


Leslie £..‘Paul 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


EMPIRE 


BROADWAY AT SIXTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 23 


. . . The House is YOURS 


no charge for public spaces. 


MORAINE-ON-THE-LAKE HOTEL 


in HIGHLAND PARK, 


is of Georgian design, rambling over 21 acres of beautifully landscaped 
ravine woodland on the water front of Lake Michigan. 


Illinois 


Designed for conventions, where public spaces are light, airy, acousti- 
cally perfect and stocked with luxurious armchairs for utmost comfort... 


Meals are served efficiently and priced sensibly. 


Perfectly situated to allow your group utmost freedom without nearby 
distractions. 


We invite your inquiry or a personal call at any time. 
Address your inquiry to Mr. J. J. Reingold, Owner 


About three weeks’ work, writ): g. 
casting and rehearsing, were requi <d 
prior to “putting the show on ‘he 
road”, and, to lapse into Broadw.iy- 
ese the meeting was a smasheroo. 


Exceeded Expectations 


Quoting Curtis Kehew, sales vice 
president, “I am being very conse: va- 
tive when I say the results greatly ex- 
ceeded our most optimistic expecta- 
tions. Never have we had a sales 
meeting where the men were more 
attentive or interested . . . and, most 
important, the idea we wanted them 
to get was conveyed with a truly 
terrific impact.” 

The Kefauver-type meeting de- 
scribed above was produced for under 
$2,000, exclusive of the wining and 
dining that goes with such an affair. 

A quick breakdown of these costs 
runs about as follows: 


Lease of hotel ballroom, includ- 

ing stage set-up ........... $150 
Preparation of script ........ 150 
Salaries of producer and actors 200 
Production costs, including 

props, limited amount of 

scenery, and music ........ 900 
Giveaway literature for 


WOES GORE acco ie ccaceewsuce: 75 

Expenses, including transporta- 
tion, freight, etc. .........+.. 50 
$1,525 


In any similar production there 
will be certain variables, of course. 
The hotel may cost slightly more, or 
less. The actors will vary in price 
depending on locale. Scenery and 
music can be far more elaborate than 
in the production here described. 

This was not the most elaborate 
nor the most expensive sales conclave 
ever staged by this live-wire company. 
When the sales figures were in, how- 
ever, their indication of a bumper 
year were convincing evidence that 
the fast-moving, well-handled sales 
meeting is an essential ingredient in 
sales success. 

If there’s a moral to this yarn, it 
is simply “Keep It Timely!” 

History repeats itself, but news is 
new, day after day. By tying in your 
sales meeting to the big news of tie 
day, you may find a real answer ‘o 
that age-old problem in sales manage- 
ment: “How can we top last yea’ ’s 
figures?” 


UNIFORMED GUARDS | 
FOR 
CONVENTIONS AND TRADE SHOWS 
(Supervised Service) 


THE KANE SERVICE 


211 W. WACKER DRIVE @ CHICAG(¢ 
ANDOVER 3-2440 @ EST. 1911 
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MECHANICAL book or automatic page turner features five or eight moving (oscillat- 


ae 


ing) pages of springy sheet aluminum on which are mounted a company’s sales story. 


LIGHT-DUTY cardboard oscillator is rated to animate a one-pound cardboard display. 


101 Ways to Put Motion 
Into Your Displays 


For the first time a thorough analysis of the possibilities 
of oscillation in animation. Literally hundreds of helpful 
hints on how to put back-and-forth motion into display with 
small turntable or other light-weight animation device. 


a 


S 


n the field of animation, organi- 
om seems to proceed by threes. 
the art of the animator is lav- 


‘d on light, sound or motion. 
or, the fourth “dimension,” to 


animator is a result not a form. 
Vithin each of these primary 
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forms there are three main divisions. 
Light can be flashed, dimmed or 
projected. Sound can be on tape, 
records or film. And all motion can 
be reduced in essence to one of the 
three basic kinds: rotation, oscillation 
or reciprocation. Without much 


doubt, of these three, oscillation 
came first—few of man’s motions 
are straight-line, back-and-forth (re- 
ciprocating). Man had to invent 
the wheel (his greatest discovery) 
to learn the advantages of rotary mo- 
tion. 

Oscillation means to swing back- 
ward and forward through an arc... 
like a pendulum. And much of mod- 
ern life involves just such oscillatory 
motions. For example, a child on a 
swing or a clapper in a bell oscillates. 
As you drive your car you oscillate 
the steering wheel. To turn on a 
toggle switch or tune your radio calls 
for an oscillating movement. So does 
telephoning. And if you were a side- 
walk superintendent this morning you 
watched the scoop of the steamshovel 
oscillate to bite each huge mouthful. 

As it happens, to watch any of 
these motions your eyes oscillate 
back and forth. To walk to work 
you oscillate your legs, and swing 
your arms in similar arcs. When you 
bend over, you make a tremendous 
number of complex motions, but so 
far as display is concerned, you oscil- 
late. And to silently agree or disagree 
with this you will once again oscillate 

. your head. 

It is thus obvious that almost all 
figure motions are oscillations 
from a pretty girl pointing, to a kick 
in the pants. And it is also obvious 
that much of the animation you see 
used or use yourself is destined to be 
oscillation. 


Oscillate Anything 


What can be oscillated? The right 
answer to that is virtually anything 
tangible. Archimedes, you recall, 
said he could move the world given 
a place for his lever. The move he 
had in mind was an oscillation. There 
are oscillatory display motions on 
Broadway fully three stories high. 
Some draw bridges are several times 
that large. 

From a display point of view, the 
possibilities of oscillation embrace 
just about every conceivable aspect 
of showmanship. The animator thus 
is called upon to oscillate light, 
things, figures, parts of figures, and 
even sound. 


Most Oscillations Simple 


Most display oscillations are sim- 
ple. This is an advantage, for it means 
a simpler mechanism, less mounting 
problems, longer life, fewer linkages 
to go wrong, and lower cost. How- 
ever, it is not uncommon to find more 
than one form of oscillation com- 
bined with rotating motion, or even 
with rotary and reciprocating mo- 
tion. For example, the mechanical 
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Capital’s experienced experts 
offer you... 


® Excellent promotional ideas 
to increase attendance. 


®@ A choice of Regular Service, 
tow-cost Aircoach or Special 
Flights. 


@ Fast delivery of your dis- 

plays, samples, literature, 
fe etc... . either on the same 
plane with delegates, or via 
Capital Airfreight at rates 


pe often less than Rail Express. 


Contact Capital and let our 4 
representative help you pro- : 
mote a successful sales show 


or convention. 


Group and Convention Sales Manager 
CAPITAL AIRLINES 

National Airport 

Washington 1, D. C. 
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Please have your representative call to 
discuss our coming convention. 

Nome Title 
Organization 

Address 


City State 


BY ED BURNETT 


Sales Manager, Gale Dorothea Mechanisms 


book or automatic page-turner has 
pages which oscillate back-and-forth. 
The pages are turned by fingers 
which go through their own oscillat- 
ing arc. But the fingers are driven 
by a vertical turntable which rotates 
continuously. This device is impulsed 
by a variable timer which has a re- 
versing motor and causes the cam to 
oscillate back and forth. Book mo- 
tion is always somewhat complex. It 
converts the rotation of a motor into 
a reciprocating motion of a connect- 
ing link. ‘his drives the back board 
of the book slowly back and forth on 
a straight line, and this motion 
forces the individual cardboard pages 
to oscillate. 


Oscillation Variables 
The variables in oscillation in- 
clude: size and weight, complexity, 
synchronization with other anima- 
tion, continuous motion or dwell, and 
speed. ‘There are some good simple 
rules to follow on all of these. 


Size and weight: Keep the moving 
parts as light in weight and small 
in size as possible. You may have to 


Subject for Animation 


Try first of all to animate 
the product or the package. 
Mount a pen, or an orchid... 
not just a picture. 

If the product has a movable 
part, flap, fold, page, curve, etc. 
—see if this movable essence 
can be animated. 

If the product cannot be ani- 
mated, animate the trademark 
or name. 

Next think of the slogan. 

Then consider copy, art, pic- 
tures, graphs to center attention 
and interest once again on the 
product, its package, the trade 
name and the slogan. 


pay extra for additional square inches 
of size or half-ounces of weight. 


Complexity: Keep the oscillation 


| just as simple as you can. To move 


an arm at the shoulder costs a modest 
sum. To move the arm at shoulder, 
and also at the elbow, ordinarily 
more than doubles your cost. 


Synchronization with other avima. 
tion: Unless vital to your copy -tor 
synchronization should be om sted. 
If synchronization is essential, con. 
sider utilization of light rather than 
a second motion. It is usually e isier, 
and thus less expensive to aid q 
light switch than to add a second 
motion. 


Continuous Motion or Dwell: 
Continuous oscillation is easier to ob- 
tain, less expensive than motion with 
a dwell. Adding a dwell is in effect 
making simple motion complex. Do 
not pay for it unless it adds more 
than its cost to your display. 


Speed: The first requisite is ade- 
quate motion. An oscillating display 
moving too slowly is just one step 
ahead of a motion unit not working, 
In general it is better to be a bit too 
fast than too slow. It is preferable 
for a prospect to have to watch 
through two cycles to get your story 
than to walk by and not even be 
aware you have paid an extra charge 
to get motion to attract his eye. 

The Speed chosen should be in 
keeping with the motion used. A 
bucking broncho at 60-70 moves per 
minute is not too fast, but a girl 
picking up a phone 15 times per 
minute may well be. 

Our old friend economics enters 
here also. The new, inexpensive, bat- 
tery-operated ‘‘wig-waggers” must of 
necessity run rather rapidly. So must 
a Gregory motor type solenoid. When 
an electric motor is used, the slower 
the speed the lower the motor power 
required. It is best to discuss this 
matter with your animation special- 
ist. On a recent Christmas run of 
over 6,000 oscillating reindeer, size 
and weight were fixed. The animator 
was able to use a lighter duty moror 
and save the client 85c per unit, or 
over $5,000, by getting speed reduce 
from 15 RPM to 10 RPM. . 


Methods Simple 


The question often arises in cur 
work “How do you make this or that 
unit oscillate?’ Like most things .n 
motion, the methods utilized «re 
quite simple. Virtually all disp! .y 
oscillations are created in one of 
three ways: (1) conversion of rote ’y 
motion, (2) use of a reversing mot 
(3) use of a solenoid-type motor. 

As the illustrations show, it is 0 
trick at all to place a crank on te 
shaft of a motor and have the cra 


~ 
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oull connecting link back and 
‘orth. As the crank rotates, the con- 
link is moved a distance twice 


nectil 
— FB the r dius of the crank. Thus, one 
way t) get greater oscillation is sim- 


ply t- use a longer crank. To permit 


te mode adjustments in the field it is 
-; [good practice to provide cranks and 
= ‘onne ting links with several mount- 
han ing h les each. 

| Tre GDM light-duty cardboard 


! yscill tor (see cut) is an example of 
, complete ready-to-use oscillator in 
whic) rotary motion has been con- 
verte | to oscillation. 

ell: One of the attractive aspects of 
ob- @ this casy-to-mount unit is that it can 
ith Hp be used as illustrated to produce os- 
ect Bocillation on the front prong, oval 
Do @ rotary motion on the link connected 
ore Mito the crank, and_ reciprocating 
straight line motion by connecting at 
right angles to the rear oscillating 
‘link. It is thus possible with this one 
low-priced standard device to have 
three different cardboard motions on 
1 Bf three different planes, and a light or 


‘00 Ff lichts can be synchronized most effi- 
ble ciently. Speed, of course, can be 
ch changed by changing motors. Ten 
'Y # rpm, or one complete cycle in six 
be seconds has proven to be the most 
8 § popular speed among display users. 
The sealed synchronous motor used, 
‘A the most powerful motor of its kind 
a available, can be run in any position. 
: Reversing Motors 
Two types of reversing motors are 
TS §f utilized in animation. The first is a 
it- ff light-duty motor which reverses di- 
ot rection as soon as it stops. The second 
st type consists of one of a group of 
n heavier-duty motors capable of driv- 
er ing in either direction and are wired 
er to reverse via switch action. 
Is The GDM midget reversing turn- 
l- table automatically reverses direction 
Di as soon as it is stopped. By changing 
e the position of the stop screws pro- 
I vided, 35 different oscillating arcs 
or from 3° to 357° can be pre-set and 
ir use'!. This variability makes this one 
d of the most versatile oscillating 
me hanisms ever produced. 
yn heavier duty display units, a 
re\ersing motor—generally the ever 
de; endable Merkle-Korff — is used 
t wih limit switches. One standard 
n va iation is a five-inch-high reversing 
e ho izontal turntable which runs with 
lo: ds up to 50 pounds until it hits 
I on’ side of a limit switch, and then 
ins-antly reverses until it hits the 
’ ot er side of the switch. By means 
of 12 tapped holes in the top casting, 
) 1! different arcs from 30° to 330° 
° ar available with just the turn of a 
C Screw. ‘ 
\nother variation is a reversing 
‘IANUARY 15, 1952 


TO ANIMATE FIGURES 


ARM, HAND MOTIONS 

To pick up and set down plate. 

To pick up and set down phone. 

To bring food or drink to mouth. 

To bring lighter to cigarette or pipe. 
To place cube in glass. 

To insert and remove thermometer. 
To open and close cardboard door. 
To open and close trapdoor. 

To shake baby bottle to and fro. 

To simulate cocktail shaker. 

To beat drum or apply whip. 

To hit ping pong ball tied to string. 


HEAD MOTIONS 

To rock head back and forth 

(Santa Claus, Easter Bunny, baby head) 
To cause head to nod ‘‘Yes”’. 

To cause head to nod ‘‘No”’. 


EYE MOTIONS 

To roll eyes behind cutout figure. 

To wink and open one eye behind mask. 
To show eye with and without bandage. 
To show face with and. without glasses. 


LEG MOTIONS 

To show leg kicking ball or stone. 

To show dancer lifting leg and return. 
To place leg in tub, then lift out. 


To Roll Eyes back 
and forth behind 
cut-out figure, set 
turntable vertically 
for smallest dis- 
tance of travel, 
mark required dis- 
tance of eye motion 
on disc, paint or 
paste eyes on disc. 


For ‘No’, tape 
cardboard head on 
edge so eyes face 
front. Mount turn- 
table upside-down. 


For ‘Yes ‘, full face, 
tape cardboard 
head on edge of 
turntable vertically, 
at right-angle to 
viewing position, 


For ‘Yes’, profile, 
mount cardboard 
head flat on side 
of turntable top. 
Mount _ vertically, 
parallel to viewing. 


For arm and hand 
or leg motion, af- 
fix cardboard cvut- 
out vertically, set 
stop-pins for length 
of travel desired. 


en 


TO ANIMATE LIGHT, COLOR 

To swivel colored or white light against 
background. 

To swivel small lighted Xmas tree. 

To lower and raise polaroid sheet in front of 
glaring picture. 

To change color of copy panel with acetate 
sheet. 

To provide ‘‘Stop-Go” Light effect with 
mounted squares of colored cardboard. 

To show “before and after’, mount pictures 
and copy on '2 to % face of turntable. Set at 
angle, or upright, behind opening. 

To show cloudy and clear complexion use 
mirror with and without layer of oil or soap 
suds. Tape on copy story. 

To focus attention on corsage or special 
flower. 


vertical turntable. This unit features 
two cams which can be set to con- 
trol arcs of travel of any desired 
length. Initial speeds on these Mer- 
kle-Korff powered units is determined 
by the drive motor. 


Dials Telephone 


On some occasions the reversing 
motor is used to drive a shaft which 
when viewed head on oscillates from 
one side to the other. One unusual 
recent utilization of this was on a 
large simulated telephone dial 


which could be set to dial any given 
series of numbers just by resetting 
the limit switch cams on the shaft. 
The dial oscillated to each number, 


‘ rad 
‘\ To swivel light, 


mount socket off 
center. Loop cord 
around base so it 
is free to flex. Use 
turntable horizon- 
tally. 


To lower and raise 
a panel in front of 
light, copy block, 
picture, mount 
semaphore form on 
turntable. Set stop- 
pins for travel 
slightly more than 
twice width of ob- 
ject to be covered. 
Use vertically. 


and back to zero just as does the 
phone on your desk. This system is 
also used where synchronization of 
lights is desired with some moving 
motion which can be attached to the 
oscillating shaft. Some of the more 
complex moving gauge and control 
displays have such reversing drive 
timers as their prime movers. 
Reversing motors are often fea- 
tured on heavy duty turntables. 
Many units of 12, 15 or 20 feet in 
diameter are furnished with motors 
which can run clockwise or counter- 
clockwise. It is possible with such a 


unit to utilize a timer or limit 
switches to oscillate it back and 
forth. 
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TO SHOW PRODUCTS IN USE 


To flex bristles of artists’ brush. 

To flex plastic or leather belt. 

To bend paper, cardboard or playing card. 
To bend fiber, filament or cloth. 

To show cork being placed in bottle. 

To show watch being dunked in water. 

To show motion of beads of abacus. 

To show motion of egg-timer. 

To show pencil with moving barrel. 


TO TEST UNITS OR SURFACES 


To scrape loose marbles, coins or bolts 
over surface: show resistance to abrasion. 


To bang light bulbs or other fragile-looking 
objects against each other. 


TO OBTAIN SPECIAL ANIMATIONS 


To create upright wagging motion, flag, 
pennant, ensign, signal, semaphore, pencil, 
firecracker, lipstick, candle, feather, fan. 

To create pendulum motion, cloth, belt, rope, 
wire, string, thread, simulated clock pendulum. 
To produce sound, tap on window to attract 
attention, set up to ring bells or gongs. 

To produce erratic motion, place one revers- 
ing turntable (horizontally only) on top of an- 
other. Set lower unit with pins farther apart 
than upper unit. 


—~ rod with metal tip 


y/ mt 
raf 


» 


window area 


TO ANIMATE FIGURES 


FULL FIGURE MOTIONS 

To turn bride from product A to B. 

To rock small parachute and figure. 

To rotate weathervane back and forth. 
To swing figure on swing. 

To animate trade symbols. 

(Mickey Mouse, Redi-Kilowat, caricatures) 
To rotate small lightweight toy figures. 
To animate lightweight marionette. 

To produce hula hip motion. 


ANIMAL MOTIONS 


To show horse shying at a fence. 

To show animal climbing up, sliding back. 
To wag dog’s tail, head, ears or eyes. 

To show two dogs or cats meeting. 


TO ANIMATE COPY 

To make copy jiggle. 

To show both sides of a copy card. 

To simulate opening and closing of book. 
To provide a moving target, mount bull’s-eye 
or other target just off center. 

To give copy haphazard disjointed action, 
see illustration, How to make copy jiggle. 

To pass one line of copy in front’of another, 
see illus. How to lower and raise semaphore. 
To emphasize copy with arrow or pointer. 


To make slogan or trademark appear and 
disappear, cover half or part of turntable. 


To rock a given date or number back and 
forth. 


To simulate wheel of chance, set up pointer. 


To show back and front of package, menu, 
booklet. 


To show series of greeting cards, different 
sized photo enlargements, mount objects on 
edge of disc. Use turntable upside-down. 
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To show product 
being bent or 
flexed, mount ver- 
tically on turntable, 
set travel for move- 
ment across one or 
more Jlexing points 


To show durobility 
of stockings, sus- 
pend from clothes- 
line, fasten tip to 
edge of turntoble 
Use just one stop- 
pin, mount horizon 
tally 


To bang watch 
against barrier 
mount watch on 
short stiff’ spring 
Set travel arc for 
opproximately 90° 
use vertically 


To ring bells or 
gongs, use hor. or 
vert. For light tap, 
control travel with 
stop-pins. For heav- 
ier tap, use bells to 
stop rod 


For wagging mo- 
F ; ° 
tion set pins 30° to 
50” opart. Use ver- 
tically. 


small rod with 
metal tip firmly at- 
tached to top 


To tap on. window, 
use hor. or vert 
with one stop-pin 
Rod end hits win 
dow, reverses. To 
tap foster reduce 
length of travel 


To simulate hula 
hip motion of small 
skirted figure, 
mount spangled 
skirt on turntable 
above mid-point, 
set for short rota- 
tion, use turntable 
vertically. 


To have two ani- 
mals or figures 
meet, mount on in- 
dividual turntables, 
set one for shorter 
travel arc than 
other. Run turn- 
tables horizontally. 


Set pins for very 
short arc of travel, 
use two or more re- 
versing turntables 
vertically. 


Rotate arrow ver- 
tically, set pins to 
point arrow head 
ot copy. 


To open and close 
ook, mount cover 
only on reversing 
turntable, set pins 
for 120° arc of 
travel, use turn- 
table horizontally. 


To show back and 
front of a package, 
menu, beok, center 
item on turntable, 
rotate horizontally, 
set stop-pins 180° 
opoart. 


Perhaps the most impressi: = 4 
such turntables so far introdu :d js 
a new GDM model called the lexi. 
Turn. This unit is controlled | re. 
mote control and can be osc: ‘ated 
back and forth at any speed \ ithin 
its range of 0 to 20 rpm. The unit 
can be accelerated, slowed ~ own, 
stopped on a dime. . . and spec! can 
be doubled or halved with the flick 
of a switch. Designed primari!, for 
TV display work with a canacity 
of 200 pounds on its 18-inch dise, 
this particular reversible, controilable 
variable-speed turntable is finding 
more and more uses in industry 


Solenoid Motor 


The third way in which display 
oscillation is created is by use of a 
solenoid motor. For some time the 
only solenoid available was one pow- 
ered from a light socket. Now a 
small, light-duty “flea powered’ bat- 
tery-operated unit is available. 

The operation of a solenoid is very 
simple. The current, either Ac or 
battery, energizes a coil and makes it 
into an electromagnet. This attracts 
an oscillating piece of curved iron 
rod. As the rod moves into the core 
of the magnet it opens a switch and 
cuts off the current to the coil. The 
rod, now a free pendulum, swings 
back the other way, hits the switch 
on its way out, reenergizing the coil 

. which again attracts the rod. As 
long as current flows and the switch 
is turned on and off, the solenoid 
will continue to oscillate. 


Advantages of Solenoids 


Solenoids have certain obvious ad- 
vantages over motor driven units, as 
well as certain disadvantages. On the 
credit side, the chief features are: 

1. They are quite inexpensive, par- 
ticularly in quantity—for it is ob- 
viously cheaper to build a ready to 
use powered oscillator with a coi!, a 
switch, and some iron which works 
half the time on gravity than to de- 
sign a gear train to reduce the output 
of a conventional electric motor, and 
then achieve oscillation through l:nk- 
ages. 

2. The plug-in units provide a s1r- 
prising amount of power—much more 
than any of the smaller clock <« id 
timer motors used in light-duty @1i- 
mation. 

3. Solenoids run at relatively h. zh 
speeds, their normal operation be 1g 
about 120 cycles per minute. Un: er 
load, and with careful counter-t |- 
ancing this can be reduced to arou :d 
60 cycles per minute. 

The disadvantages of solenoids a 

1. The relatively high speed ma! °s 
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the solenoid useful only on certain 
displays. 

2. Some skill and an exacting sense 
of balance and leverage, plus elimina- 
tion of all possible friction, is re- 
quired to get good utilization out of 
the units. 

3. Unless particularly _well-de- 
signed, the units are not self-starting. 
Thus when put into a window, and 
turned off for a night, they often 
must be re-started by hand. 

4. Solenoids are designed to be 
used basically in an upright position. 
It is possible to convert a vertically 
running solenoid to horizontal action 
by means of linkages, but this re- 
quires the aid of an expert. 


Battery-Operated Solenoids 


The battery operated unit has 
opened up an entirely new field for 
animation. With it, static quantity 
displays can be made into animated 
displays for not much more than the 
cost of a pound of steak. Other than 
price, its chief advantage is the fact 
that it need not be plugged into an 
outlet. “This promises to bring in- 
creased animation to retail point-of- 
sale displays. 

The battery unit, of course, can 
handle only a very small load, and 
balance is extremely critical. It is 
best in experimenting with this unit 
to have an expert look over your 


For light-weight animation, 
consider: 


a. Light weight products... 
or miniatures. 

b. Dummy packages. 

c. Unusual shapes (carica- 
tures, silhouettes, figures, paper 
sculpture). 

d. Printed material (menus, 
catalogs, books, pamphlets, re- 
prints of advertisements, pic- 
tures, snapshots, phone num- 
bers, announcements, cards, 
passbooks ) . 

e. Samples and _ indications 
(swatches, colors, lists, arrows, 
pointers, ribbons). 

f. Before and after presenta- 
tion. 

g. Vibrating presentation. 

h. Animation of figures. 


shoulder, or be given the task of de- 
signing and testing a full scale model. 

Battery operated solenoids should 
be shipped with the battery out... 
and then be assembled at the point of 
use. They are usually not self-start- 
ing, but since they must be assembled 
to operate, this is not a particularly 
important fact. 

Battery oscillators will run from 
10 to 30 days on one battery. The 


units will usually outwear several 
batteries but dealers tend, once she 
first battery has run down, to oss 
the entire display out. The low ost 
goes a long way toward making his 
short-use cycle economically ad: n- 
tageous. 

We have now in very brief ; sh- 
ion covered what oscillation is, y hat 
can be oscillated, some of the \ arij- 
ables available in oscillation, and the 
three basic methods used to ob-ain 
oscillating motion in displays. ‘I hat 
leaves just one more subject to cover, 
but by far the most important subject 
of all: How to Use Oscillation to 
Make Eye-Catching Displays. 

In the examples shown, text and 
illustrations have concentrated on 
just one oscillating device, the low- 
priced midget reversing turntable. 
This unit with its 35 different arcs 
of travel and its ability to oscillate 
one pound in virtually any position 
can be used for any of the suggested 
uses. The even lower cost cardboard 
oscillator can be used for any of 
these motions utilizing an arc of 70 
to 80 degrees. Most of the vertical 
suggestions can utilize a_ solenoid 
motor. And, of course, by using heav- 
ier duty mechanisms greater loads 
than indicated can be oscillated. 

So help yourself to more than 100 
useful suggestions on How To Oscil- 
late. 
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Conventions and trade shows are 
owing in size. The increase in 
pulation, industrial productive ca- 
city and scientific advancement 
iring the last decade have been re- 
‘cted in greater meeting attendance 
d more expansive trade shows and 
€ «positions. 

With the larger functions, necessi- 
tated by increased association mem- 
tership and greater interest in as- 
<)ciation activities, comes the com- 
}anion problems of staging and han- 
ling these events. 

Lately the public press has stim- 
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Are Conventions and 
Trade Shows Getting Too Big ? 


Current views on the relation between the size of events and 
their value to visitors and exhibitors. A close scrutiny of the 
problems arising from the continual growth of meetings and 
expositions staged for business, industry and professions. 


ulated some thought on the subject 
of convention size in reporting events. 
Depending on how you view the 
trend, the prospect of greater con- 
ventions is either frightening or grat- 
ifying. 

The problem inherent in staging 
larger conclaves and the views of 
those who look upon the situation 
with some misgiving have been force- 
fully presented in the report on the 
American Bankers Association meet- 
ing in Chicago recently by E. S. 
Banks, financial editor, The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


The bankers’ meeting “once again 
emphasized the fact that large con- 
ventions not only are becoming more 
unwieldy but are also growing too 
big for large cities to handle comfort- 


ably,” Mr. Banks wrote. He indi- 
cated that membership in the bank- 
ers’ organization had doubled since 
1922 and that with bankers bringing 
their wives along, 12,000 people were 
on hand for the 1951 conclave. 


Banquet Problem 


Banquet facilities are not available 
to adequately serve the huge attend- 
ances now being recorded at major 
conventions, Mr. Banks reported, and 
it is necessary to either eliminate ban- 
quets or split them up and _ stage 
them in separate hotels. 

One of the conclusions drawn by 
the financial editor is that “the an- 
nual convention as such must become 
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a thing of the past and be replaced 
by regional meetings.” 

Similar views have been expressed 
by Sidney Johnson, assistant vice pres- 


ident in charge of sales, National 
siscuit Co. “The difficulty with 
conventions, today,’ Mr. Johnson 


declared, “is that they are getting so 
large, they crowd all available facili- 
ties. The banquet at the Super pa 
ket Institute meeting last year had 
to be held at two separate places 
simultaneously because everything 
was booked solid. ‘The tremendous 
size of these shows mean that the 
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programs are getting too general.” 

“We can’t intimately exchange 
ideas anymore. ‘The shows are de- 
teriorating because they’re too gen- 
eral, too large and too spectacular.” 

Decrying the loss of personal con- 
tact, Mr. Johnson added, “There is 
too much prosperity.” He pointed out 
that some of the chain and super 
market operators that come to con- 
ventions “make more money than 
anyone in our company, outside of the 
president.” 

Not quite so alarmed at the grow- 
ing size of conventions and trade 
shows C. H. Wantz, convention 
manager, X-Ray Department, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., nevertheless indi- 
cated that some shows are over-sized. 

“There are shows that are too large 
for the number of people attending 
them,” he declared. “There must be 
some kind of a ratio between the 
number of people attending a conven- 
tion and the amount of space that 
should be devoted to a trade show.” 
Admitting that he had not discovered 
that ratio, Mr. Wantz said, “We'll 
have to find it soon in order to make 
sure that shows don’t outgrow the 
audiences.” 


Most Optimistic 


While some look to the growth of 
meetings and shows with apprehen- 
sion, an overwhelming segment of 
optimism is noted among many trade 
association executives, show manage- 
ments and exhibiting companies. 

“Growing is a natural process,” 
states Morris H. Landau, business 
manager, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, “and applied to conven- 
tions, it should be apparent that the 
growth is the result of satisfaction 
through careful and efficient opera- 
tion. 

“Our annual conventions have pro- 
grams that are well thought out in 
advance and serve our membership 
as the place to come, hear, discuss 
and solve problems that the trade is 
faced with,” Mr. Landau said. “An 
adjunct of our convention is, of 
course, the exhibit. Here, too, con- 
siderable thought has been given over 
the years so that we only solicit those 
companies whose participation, we 
feel, will prove mutually beneficial. 

“With these factors in mind, and 
with all planning and arrangements 
made accordingly, a successful con- 
vention and exhibit is assured. That 
such conventions do grow is testified 
by the fact that a large percentage 
of the same companies reserve and 
are assigned exhibit space at our con- 


ventions year after year.” 
Not size, but the purpose and 
character of the show create the 


“burning question” for Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Comp. ny 
(who exhibits at 10 shows annual', ), 
declared Carl M. Lynge, Jr., ad: er- 
tising and sales promotion mana. er, 

“On the question of the purpose 
and aim of trade shows,” asserts ‘Ir, 
Lynge, “it appears that many shows 
have evolved from association (on- 
ventions as a means of suppor’ ng 
the convention or association rater 
than a result of a need for display- 
ing the manufacturer’s products 2nd 
an ensuing value to both exhib tor 
and visitor. 

“The size appears to have little to 
do with the success of the show as 
exemplified by the tremendous nium- 
ber of exhibitors at such gatherings 
as the National Housewares Show at 
Navy Pier in Chicago. One im- 
portant point on the size of the show 
does exist, however, in that as the 
show grows, the necessity for larger 
exhibits increases proportionately to 
provide greater attention. ‘This 
brings up the very sore point of tre- 
mer dous expense involved in produc- 
ing ‘arger exhibits and space rent- 
als. 

Saul Poliak, of the show manage- 
ment firm of Clapp & Poliak, had 
this to say about the growth of trade 
shows and their resultant values: 

“There is nothing absolute or im- 
mutable about the word ‘big.’ It is 
a relative term—when applied to ex- 
positions and meetings or to oranges 
or ideas. Was the Standard Oil 
‘trust’ too big when it was dissolved 
Today, each of the individual units 
that collectively comprised it is big- 
ger than the whole ‘trust’ was at the 
time of its carving up. When is big 
too big? 

“T don’t know what makes an 
industrial exposition ‘too big,’ Mr 
Poliak said. “Is it too big if it ha 
too many exhibitors? Is it too b 
if it has too many visitors? Is 
too big if it occupies too much space 
And, in each case, what constituti 
too many exhibitors, too many v 
itors, too much space? In _ other 
words, too big by what standar 
and tor what purpose? And, finall 
too big for whom? 
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More Useful 


“The bigger a show is—in tern 
of number of exhibitors and area o 
cupied by exhibits, and therefore als 
in terms of number of visitors—th 
more useful that show is to the in 
dustry or managerial function it seek 
to serve,” he declared. “The mod 
ern industrial exposition is at leas 
as much an institution for technolog 
ical education as it is a marketplace 
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Henc’ the more the visitor can see, 
the ::ore technical experts he can 
meet ond talk with, the more valuable 
the e.position is for him. The big- 
ger te Show, the greater is the op- 
portunity for learning. The smaller 
the siow, the more limited its edu- 
catio: al—and commercial—opportu- 
nities. (Parenthetically, I’d like for 
reasons Obviously corollary to the ob- 
servations I have just made, to de- 
plore that pathetic, economically 
wasteful institution generally de- 
scrib)d in some words as ‘conference 
type exposition,’ the deplorable para- 
dox of an exhibit-less exposition. ) 
an exposition too big because 
it takes a visitor three days to see it 
comprehensively, instead of one-half 
day?’ Myr. Poliak asks. “The most 
expertly managed companies in the 
‘ountry obviously don’t think so. They 
are sending more men than ever to 
the expositions they regard as use- 
ful and are authorizing and encour- 
aging them to stay there longer. Ex- 
position attendance records prove 
the one point, hotel records the other. 
The reasons these companies invest 
this substantial increase in person- 
nel, time and money is that, in the 
case of soundly based expositions, the 


bigger the show the greater the op- 
portunity for the company’s repre- 
sentatives to acquire information and 
ideas that will ultimately be trans- 
lated into lower costs, greater pro- 
duction, better products, improved 
methods. 

“A limited parallel can be made 
for the conference, convention or 
meeting. It is true that a large meet- 
ing reduces the personal touch be- 
tween speaker and audience, but that 
obviously is as true of the ‘small’ 
meeting—say 100 men—as it is of the 
big meeting of 1,500 or more men 
as a single audience. ‘The intimate, 
personal exchange of ideas and _ in- 
formation between speaker and 
listener is possible only in a meeting 
conducted on a very small scale in- 
deed—a probable total maximum of 
20 persons. 


Problem of Intimacy 


“This problem of intimacy has 
long bedeviled those charged with the 
development of industrial or func- 
tional meetings,” Mr. Poliak pointed 
out. “A time-honored and_ often 
quite effective measure of attacking 
the problem is to hold concurrent 


meetings on specialized subjects, thus 
breaking a large audience into a series 
of smaller units. One of the most 
significant recent steps has been the 
broad-scale pioneering by the Ameri- 
can Management Association of its 
seminars, a series of intensive con- 
ference sessions participated in by 
less than 20 persons.. Although these 
seminars have been concerned almost 
wholly with fundamental principles 
and techniques, they would seem to 
offer provocative possibilities for ap- 
plication also to topical material. 
“If we are to have meetings in 
excess of this optimum of somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 20, then I 
am inclined to believe that the prin- 
cipal limiting factor will be halls 
to accommodate them. If the meet- 
ings are to be impersonal, then big- 
ness will not affect them adversely. 
Indeed, some of the elements that 
favor the larger exposition also in- 
here in the larger meeting, notably 
the greater opportunity for meeting 
with persons who can contribute to 
solution of individual attendants’ 
problems and—probably even more 
important—for that sound ‘shop talk’ 
which can so greatly advance men’s 
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thinking and accomplishments,” Mr. 
Poliak concluded. 


A Comparison 


If parallels can be drawn between 
advertising and marketing media, 
then a comparison of trade shows 
and publications might point up some 
of the elements to be considered in 
bigness. Obviously, advertisers do 
not shun the large magazines in fa- 
vor of the smaller ones with less ad- 
vertising. A greater number of ad- 
vertising pages, a larger circulation, 
better editorial content and greater 
prestige make a magazine more de- 
sirable for both readers and adver- 
tisers. When a magazine gets more 
advertisers and more circulation, ad- 
vertisers do not question the value 
of bigness and deny value to the pub- 
lication because it has grown. Does 
it then not sound unreasonable to 
challenge the worth of a convention 
and trade show that has an increased 
attendance, a larger and fuller pro- 
gram and more exhibitors? 

It appears to be a problem of fa- 
cilities rather than inherent worth 
of conventions and trade shows that 
must be considered in bigness. Be- 
cause more people attend conven- 
tions and more exhibitors participate, 
it is not unreasonable to assume that 
the events have become more valu- 
able. ‘Thus we can conclude that 
there is nothing inherently bad in 
a meeting or show growing large. We 
must ascribe some intelligence to 
those who attend conventions and 
those who exhibit and assume that 
they would not increase in numbers 
if the events were progressively be- 
coming less valuable. 

The facilities to house and service 
meetings and shows, therefore, are 
basically the problem that must be 
dealt with as conventions continue to 
grow larger. There is every reason 
to believe that they will. The pro- 
ductive capacity of this country 
doubled between 1935 and 1945, and 
it will be doubled again by 1955. 
This barometer of economic growth 
will be reflected in larger industrial 
events. 


Cities Lag Behind 


While industrial plant expansion 
and domestic housing have attempted 
to keep pace with economic needs, in 
the field of convention facilities, 
most cities lag far behind. Many 
of the country’s leading trade shows 
have grown almost twice as large 
during the last decade while new ex- 
position giants have come upon the 
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scene since the end of World War 
Il. Yet, during the past decade, 
few cities have increased their fa- 
cilities. 

Milwaukee, among a few cities to 
expand their exposition areas, has 
found it pays in the amount of new 
meetings attracted and in the dollar 
income on the investment in the new 
auditorium. Several cities in Flor- 
ida have built new auditoriums and 
are thereby attracting larger groups 
than previously could be housed. 

Many cities, notably New York 
and Chicago, have been dogged for 
years by the lack of greater exposi- 
tion halls. The large industrial 
shows are outgrowing the physical 
ability of cities to handle them. 

The problem of growing conven- 
tions and trade shows is not a prob- 


lem that can be handled by assccia- 
tion executives or show management, 
They have done a creditable job in 
creating events found so valuabl: to 
industry, the professions and business 
that the events grew to huge propor- 
tions. The problem is a muni: pal 
one. 

The cities of this country riust 
awaken to the importance of con-en- 
tions and expositions to not only 
their communities but the national 
economy as a whole. No longer can 
cities simply “plan” new convention 
halls and other facilities, they have 
to build them! 

Conventions and trade shows are 
not too large; most American cities 
are just too far behind in providing 
adequate facilities for these im- 
portant events. 
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AN ENTERTAINING sales presentation was made for Mosler safes at the National 
Business Show by marionettes and a puppet in the hands of Frank Paris (inset) 
who created the show. The 10-minute show drew record crowds to Mosler’s booth. 


Hard Selling with Strings Attached 


A flame-like puppet, who gleefully 
boasted that ‘‘my business is putting 
you out of your business,’ was the 
most popular character at the recent 
National Business Show, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York. 

During the week-long show, more 
than 14,000 visitors packed the Mos- 
ler Safe Company’s booth to see and 
hear the puppet and his supporting 
cast go into action once each hour. 

Called the “Incendiary Bum,” the 
fast-moving marionette show drama- 
tized the importance of fire-resistant 
equipment for safeguarding impor- 
tant business records. 


In addition to “Fire,” the cast of 


characters included Myrt, a guin- 
chewing secretary, Mr. Hardwood, 
a hard-headed businessman, and Joe 
Chapman, a Mosler safe salesman. 

The show was designed, written 
and produced for Mosler by Frank 
Paris, one of the country’s foremcst 
puppeteers, who created the mario"- 
ette characters especially for the «¢ 
hibit. 

Combining entertainment with 1:- 
struction, the 10-minute puppet sho 
painlessly presented a forceful sto'y 
on the protection offered by Mos! r 
safes. The exhibit area was wise y 
planned deep enough so that t! 
large crowds attracted could see t! 
hard-selling show conveniently. 
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ONE-A-MINUTE photographs were made of 
quests at Trailmobile'’s "Old Dobbin Photo 
Barn’ at the American Trucking Association 
convention. Free photos, free ties, free food 
and drink were all tied in with the com- 


pany's ad theme: “Old Dobbin's Not Mad!" 


Imagination Makes an Old Horse 
An Effective Exhibit Theme 


The horse may be dying as the source of highway motive 
power but it had plenty of pull for Trailmobile Inc. when 
used as an exhibit theme. Old Dobbin was a top attraction 
at the convention of the American Trucking Association. 


Old Dobbin’s not mad! .. . and 
it any delegate to the recent conven- 
tion of the American Trucking As- 
sociation didn’t know it, he never 
left his hotel room. 

Pointing out that Old Dobbin is 
perfectly content to step down as the 
great highway motive power, Trail- 
mobile Inc., Cincinnati, focused its 
entire exhibit program on a horse. In 
every part of its exhibit, Old Dobbin 
w:s much in evidence. 

“Today, Old Dobbin has had to 
mike his way for progress,” explained 
William A. Burns, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of Trailmo- 
bie, with a smile, ‘and he has been 
re‘ired on a pension of grass in a 
suiny pasture. But, Old Dobbin 
deesn’t mind. He realizes his day 
is past and from the safe shelter of 
his road-side pasture, he contentedly 
watches the new commerce vehicles 
rcll past.” 

So, Trailmobile Inc. made that 
p rase, “Old Dobbin’s Not Mad!” 
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the theme-slogan of its 1951 exhibit 
at the American Trucking Associa- 
tion convention. 

The “Old Dobbin” exhibit was 
planned and supervised by Mr. Burns 
while the execution of the project 
was carried out by Marshall N. 
Terry, Trailmobile director of ad- 
vertising. 

Messrs. Burns and Terry saw to 
it that “Old Dobbin” was to be seen 
everywhere throughout the Hotel 
Conrad Hilton in Chicago, where 
the convention was held. 

They introduced the Old Dobbin 
theme with a bang, in full-page ad- 
vertisements in truck-trailer and 
other automotive trade magazines, in 
state trade papers and other media. 

For its exhibit, Trailmobile usea 
one of the larger ballrooms in the 
world’s largest hotel as a “hospital- 
ity room.” In a few hours, on the 
opening day of the convention, this 
ball-room was transformed into ‘“The 


Old Dobbin Room.” 


Seven Points of Interest 
The Old Dobbin motif dominated 


the seven points of interest in the 
room. As one entered the room, his 
attention was immediately attracted 
to a huge framed reproduction of 
the current Trailmobile advertise- 
ment, “Old Dobbin’s Not Mad!” 
which dominated the opposite wall. 

To the right, as one entered the 
room, a draped stand held a minia- 
ture replica of the Trailmobile tan- 
dem axle suspension, which is unique 
in the industry. A Trailmobile sales- 
man was on hand at all times to ex- 
plain the workings of the suspension 
to interested visitors. 

Guests registered their names and 
home-town addresses at a booth where 
they were presented with a set of 
specially-decorated glasses, which 
were sent to their homes, if they so 
desired. 

A few feet beyond was the “Old 
Dobbin Tie Bar” where guests were 
presented with specially-designed 
neckties, produced by a_nationally- 
known cravat maker for Trailmobile 
and bearing a likeness of Old Dob- 
bin himself, laughing merrily in a 
pasture while a line of Trailmobiles 
made its way up a highway pictured 
on the ties. In less than 24 hours, 
Old Dobbin ties were in evidence 
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in all parts of the hotel and on near- 
by Chicago streets. 

(juests then were escorted to the 
“Old Dobbin Bar,” behind which, on 
a background of knotty pine panels, 
a gay replica of Old Dobbin cavorted 
merrily. The “Old Dobbin Bar” 
was built of aluminum in Trail- 
mobile’s Cincinnati plant. 

Flanking the huge enlargement of 
the Trailmobile advertisement were 
large display boards on which were 
broken down pertinent facts about 
media being currently used by the 
company. 

Sets of reprints of the four-color 
full-page advertisements on_ behalf 
of the trucking industry as a whole 
that Trailmobile has been sponsoring 
in Fortune for more than a year past, 
were displayed on one of the boards 
and were made available to persons 
desiring to distribute them in the in- 
terest of the industry. 

The “Old Dobbin Food Bar’ 
proved to be one of the most popular 
spots in the “Old Dobbin Room.” 
Here, buffet refreshments were served 
to the thousands of guests who visited 
the room during the convention. 

One corner of the room was de- 
corated like the interior of a stable 
and was designed as “Old Dobbin’s 
Photo Barn.” In it was stationed 
a life-size replica of a horse (found, 
after a long search, in a saddlery 
shop. ) . 

Photographers with Polaroid Land 


cameras stationed in the “Photo 
Barn” photographed guests while 


they stood beside ‘Old Dobbin” and 
the finished prints of their photo- 
graphs were handed to them, mount- 


ed in an “Old Dobbin” frame, within 
one minute after the pictures were 
taken. 

Attractive hostesses, who circu- 
lated through the “Old Dobbin 
Room” were in great demand to pose 
with the guests beside “Old Dobbin.” 
More than 700 individuals or groups 
were photographed in the “Photo 
Barn” during the three nights that 
the room was in use. Each night, 
there was a line of guests waiting for 
their turns to be photographed, con- 
stantly from 5 pm to 11 pM when 
the room closed. 

Trailmobile maintained a 
room on the balcony above the “Old 
Dobbin Room” throughout the con- 
vention and press releases were sent 
out from there to local and out-of- 
town. publications. 

Other entertainment features, too, 
carried out the Old Dobbin theme. 
A two-man “horse” wandered or 
galloped around the hotel lobbies and 
corridors and, at unexpected mo- 
ments, barged in on hotel guests in 
bars and restaurants. A placard on 
his (or its) side invited guests to visit 
the “Old Dobbin Room,” where a 
magician did sleight-of-hand tricks, 
an attractive girl played an accordion 
as she strolled about the room and 
a lively band furnished toe-tapping 
music. 

Trailmobile’s ATA convention 
project was handled by the company’s 
promotional activities division in Cin- 
cinnati, with the assistance of the 
company’s national advertising 
agency, with headquarters in Chicago 
and a branch in Cincinnati. 

Preparations for the company ex- 
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General Manager 
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FREE GLASSES were either given to visitors 
who registered in Trailmobile's exhibit room 
or were mailed to their homes. The tumblers, 
like everything else in the room, had an Old 
Dobbin motif boldly painted on in color, 


hibit at the convention were started 
several months in advance of the con- 
vention opening. Wall displays, liter- 
ature and equipment for the various 
points of interest in the exhibit were 
prepared weeks ahead of time. 

Several days before the opening 
of the convention all of the displays, 
exhibit equipment and literature were 
loaded into a Trailmobile trailer at 
the Cincinnati plant and transported 
to Chicago, where ‘it was set into 
place in the hotel, as soon as the large 
ballroom was available on the open- 
ing day of the convention. 

By 5 pm on the opening day, all 
was in readiness and the doors were 
thrown open to a waiting crowd that 
had already assembled in the cor- 
ridors. 

Until 11 pm the visitors poured on 
in a steady stream through the con- 
vention exhibit room, many persns 
returning for second and third visits. 

At 8 o'clock, the “Old Dobbin 
Food Bar” was opened and huge p!at- 
ters of chicken, ham, cheeses 
other delicacies soon were emptie: 

The same routine was followed 
succeeding evenings of the conv 
tion. There were few of the mo 
than 2,000 delegates to the conv 
Dobbin Room” at least once dur! 
the convention. 

Because a variety of attentio 
getting gimmicks and appeals we 
used and tied in with the sing 
theme, Trailmobile made a substa 
tial impact at the meeting. It prov 
the value of identifying a theme w 
as many elements of showmanship a 
display as possible. It also show 
what a little imagination can do 
vigorously bring a theme to the 
tion of an entire convention. 
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20 convention-equipped, 
convention-minded 
convention hotels and 
the world’s largest 
convention hall are 
pledged to your 
meeting success 

in Atlantic City. 
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SCALE MODEL of the sectional wooden stage designed for the Brown & Bigelow 


regional meetings was created before the seven full-size stages were constructed. 
Orion Winford, sales expert and assistant to Brown & Bigelow President Charles 
A. Ward, invented the stages and here points out the three panels which revolve 
independently. They are attached to a frame which is rolled back to provide a 
stage within a stage. The panels in this section were used to hold home and office 
scenery for skits and can handle any type background and provide lightning scene 
changes. The panel on the left revolves on a central pivot allowing merchandise 
to be displayed while other items are being pinned on the rear and then spun into 
view. Between the revolving panel sections is a built-in picture screen of plastic 
with a rear projector for film and slide presentations. This eliminated cumber- 
some projection equipment from in front of the stage and a possible distraction. 


Seven Were a Natural— 
To Solve Time-Distance 
Problem for Meetings 


Brown & Bigelow planned identical regional sales conven- 


tions simultaneously because salesmen could not spare too 
much time from their territories. Seven teams were trained 
for the big job and seven portable stages were designed. 


With 1,100 salesmen spread all 
over the United States and Latin 
America who could not leave their 
territories for any great length of 
time, Brown & Bigelow had a genu- 
ine problem in introducing a com- 
pletely new sales line to them simul- 
taneously. 

Brown & Bigelow, world’s largest 
producers of calendars, with head- 
quarters in St. Paul, Minn., had to 
tussle with that time and distance 
problem in preparing to put spanking 
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new advertising material into the 
briefcases of its salesmen. One of the 
peculiarities of the calendar industry 
is that the men engaged in the pro- 
duction and distribution must work 
at least two years ahead of their own 
calendars. For instance, you recently 
received your 1952 desk piece. You 
haven’t even started to think about 
receiving a 1953 calendar. But for 
those 1,100 Brown & Bigelow sales- 
men, it already is 1953 and they have 
to hit that sales line hard. 


Another peculiarity is that cale 
salesmen must get in their best «les 
licks during the Christmas hol day 
season. A businessman is calen |ar- 
conscious during the holiday pe: od, 
He is passing out to his custom ers, 
during 1951, the calendars for 1‘'52, 
Because of the time needed for »ro- 
duction and distribution, he has ! ong 
since ordered the calendar he will jass 
out late in 1952. But, he is inteiisely 
interested in what he will have for 
1953. The salesmen have to catch 
him, during that limited holiday 
period, when he is hot. 


Simultaneous Meetings 


With that problem in mind, 
Charles A. Ward, Brown & Bigelow 
president, instructed that seven simul- 
taneous sales meetings be set up. 


. There were three reasons for stag- 
ing the regional sales conventions at 
the same time: 


1. To acquaint salesmen with the 
new line at the same time all over 
the country. 


2. To effect a saving in travel. 


3. To permit discussion and_in- 
struction sessions in each meeting to 
be geared to local situations. 


Under Mr. Ward’s direction, 
seven area vice presidents were di- 
rected to take charge of the sales 
meetings to be conducted in their 
respective areas. 

Seven “‘teams”’ were set up, one 
for each of the areas. The teams were 
to conduct separate meetings, at the 
same time, presenting identical in- 
formation to the 1,100 salesmen. 

The vice presidents were brought 
in first to the auditorium at the Hud- 
son, Wis., Quality Park farm of Mr. 
Ward. The executives previewed the 
regional convention program. In ad- 
dition, clinical discussions were held 
to help the company heads spark the 
salesmen’s conventions. 

Then managers of the company’s 
60 district offices joined the meeting, 
to brush up on the general meetinys 

Finally, the seven teams were 

brought in to the home office. They 
were drilled in dramatic skits a 
instructed how to handle films. T} 
were instructed in a calendar bi 
ness survey and sales training p 
gram. 
The productions, which rij 
Broadway road shows in preparat! 
and presentation, were worked up 
a 50-man board of authors, sti 
directors and producers, working 
the St. Paul office. The board wri 
the show, planned the staging a 
trained the seven teams. 

Things were worked down to 
fine point. Even a wooden stage s 
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3 by 10 feet, was worked out 
panels for scene 


ting, 
with movable 
chane’s. And the display backgrounds 
juplicated seven times. Each 
stage was boxed and shipped to one 
of th: convention cities. 


were 


Ti. regional meetings were sched- 
uled “Nov. 26-28, with the exception 
of th: Chicago meeting which because 
of lo-al problems was scheduled for 
Nov. 24-26. 

Tie northeastern division met in 
the ( opley-Plaza at Boston; eastern 
salesmen met in the Claridge at At- 
lantic City, northern division men 
met n the Edgewater Beach in Chi- 
cago, the southern met in the George 
Washington hotel at Jacksonville; 
central area at the Shamrock in Hous- 
ton; home office men in the Hotel 
St. Paul and the Ward auditorium 
at Hudson, and the western division 
met in the Mark Hopkins at San 
Francisco. 

And the programs were the same 
right down to the final exhortation 
to sell calendars as the salesmen never 
sold them before, because the oppor- 
tunity was there. 

Brown & Bigelow utilized people 
associated in calendar production in 
skits accompanying presentations. 

At Houston, for instance, Earl 
Moran was on the stage to talk with 
the salesmen about the noted “gal” 
calendar pictures he draws. A sales- 
man would think the girls should be 
a little longer legged. Moran ripped 
off a sheet on the easel and produced 
a type more to the liking of the sales- 
man. Another salesman thought the 


STAGE SETTING 
BROWN & BIGELOW CONVENTION 


1S CAENDAR Tiger 


s2OweE f brctiow 


puvee | 
moREEN 


- : 27-10 way 


WoT! ta LOCATION 
VAT At ME EOED SOR THE OSPLAY 1S fe HoET ~ 4200 8A 
“om © to aer ass 


t: 


HACE FOR OS PLANS 


IN \DVANCE of the regional conven- 


tio Brown & Bigelow sent this ques- 
tio: -aire to hotels to obtain information 
ab facilities. The chart shows stage 


an: its dimensions. Spaces below were 
for .otel management to fill in informa- 
tio. which aids in setting up the stage 
by he home office crew at meeting time. 
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A SKIT involving a housewife’s battle in baking a cake was portrayed by L. C. 
Hage at the St. Paul home-office area convention. Hage took time out during his 
comical cookery to introduce the firm’s new line of home calendars. After the 
ingredients of his own cake exploded, Hage pulled out from under the table this 
triple decker decorated with $$$ and presented it to the leaing home-office area 
salesman. The skit made use of the revolving panels which offered the kitchen 
background on one side and—after a quick turn—the calendar displays on the other. 


bust measurement should be a bit 
more generous. A few touches of the 
charcoal fixed that up, too. 

The Byron Nelson direct mail 
series for retailers interested in at- 
tracting the attention of golfers was 
illustrated by having a duffer on the 
stage. He showed how golfers would 
be interested in receiving the direct 
mail pieces from the retailers, and 
then made his point by driving a 
golf ball directly into a “balloon” 
indicating the direct mail target for 
Brown & Bigelow salesmen. 

There were skits for industrial 
groups, religious groups, the Dionne 
calendars and outdoor groups of cal- 
endars. 

The skit demonstrating the value 
of the better homes group of calen- 
dars showed a housewife going into 
her kitchen to bake a cake. When she 
was short an ingredient she glanced 
at a calendar sent by a grocer and 
ordered the ingredient from that gro- 
cer, along with numerous other 
household goods she was short. 

When the delivery boy arrived— 
amazingly soon —she explained the 
value of that calendar, with its pock- 
ets for each month’s recipes and re- 
ceipts, and took the boy around the 
house to show him calendars for the 
den, the utility room, the living room 
and—to the surprise of some of the 
salesmen—even the bedroom. 


Throughout the presentations, the 
salesmen were urged to “sell” the 


retailer on the value to his business 


of the distribution of the proper types 
of calendars. 

In 1933, when Mr. Ward took 
over as president, the company was 
losing money. He pumped energy 
into the sales organization and even- 
tually built up the largest sales team 
of its kind in the world. 

Did it pay off? The company 
which boasted in 1896 that it did a 
$13,000 business now grosses, rough- 
ly, $40 million, and Mr. Ward con- 
tends the surface has just been 
scratched. 

Are regional sales meetings the 
best way to reach salesmen when you 
have 1,100 of them? Mr. Ward 
thinks that national conventions are 
sales builders and good for morale 
but if held too often, the impact of 
such a meeting is lost. General con- 
ventions frequently have little time 
to devote to localized situations, Mr. 
Ward said. 

But Brown & Bigelow believes in 
national sales meetings on a limited 
scale. During 1950 the company held 
an anniversary convention in St. 
Paul. Prior to that year, the com- 
pany had all of its salesmen together 
in 1943, 

Mr. Ward says that in regional 
meetings, executives can iron out dif- 
ficulties arising solely in their own 
districts and handle matters peculiar 
to their own territories. 

And money backs him up. In 1950 
the firm did $40 million gross. The 
projected figure for 1951 is $45 mil- 
lion. 
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fly ICA tor 


= CONVENTIONS in CANADA 


From coast to coast, Trans-Canada Air Lines 
offers services of special interest to your 
Convention or Trade Show. Fast, comfort- 
able, dependable flights are at your service 
from United States gateway cities to all 
parts of Canada. 


TCA will gladly assist your committee — 


travel wise with their promotional and 


entertainment plans. 


For full information write or call your 
nearest Travel Agent or TCA Office. 


Boston, Mass. . . . . Hotel Statler, Liberty 2-6070 
Chicago, lil. . . . .S.E. Corner Monroe & Wabash Sts., REliance 5-2000 
Cleveland, Ohio . . . Hanna Bldg., Euclid & E. 14th St., SUperior 1-2020 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. . Windsor Hotel Bldg., Sault, Ont., 95 
Seattle, Wash.. . . . 414 University St., LOgan 9494 

St. Petersburg, Fla. . . 45 4th St. N., Tampa-Enterprise 2-7241 
Tampa, Fla.. . . . .311 Twiggs St. (Hillsboro Hotel), 2-7241 


Specify “TCA Aircargo” when shipping exhibits 


INTERNATIONAL + TRANS-ATLANTIC 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 


Detroit, Mich. . . . «39 Park St. W., Windsor, Ont., WOodward 3-4444 
los Angeles, Calif. . . Suite 501, 510 W. 6th St., Tucker 4363 
er e e New York, N.Y. - 16 East 58th St. (Bet. 5th and Madison), Plaza 9-6800 


onvention f 
VU UNEXCELLED LOCATION 


In the Heart of the Resort . . . convenient to Piers . . . Churches . . . Theatres . . . the Boardwalk 
and Beach . . . Railroad and Bus Stations . . . completely accessible to all important business 
locations. Comfortable, home-like public rooms for a pre-meeting talk with friends. A quick-snack 


coffee shop and a smart cocktail lounge for entertaining. 


AMPLE FACILITIES 


The Jefferson's air-cooled convention hall seats 1022 delegates with banquet space for 
880 guests. Numerous committee rooms are available for any size meeting with 
complete privacy in all. Television and radio facilities, a modern amplifying system, 
plus a large stage and the newest movie cameras provide versatile equipment for 
any occasion. 


EXPERIENCED STAFF 


A well-trained convention staff will handle all details of your convention 
needs within the hotel, such as rooms for delegates, banquet arrangemen's, 
committee rooms and meetings, and decorations and setting uf of 

4 merchandise displays. No detail will be overlooked to make your 
convention or sales meeting a gratifying success. 


advantages 
---then 
ial 


EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 


The Jefferson ‘Hotel and Convention Hall has every acc 
modation for a modern streamlined convention or : 
meeting. Four hundred and sixty-eight comfortable r 
in The Jefferson and its sister hotels The Monticello « 
The Boscobel are available to house delegates in 

4 shadow of the Convention Hall. No taxis or pr 
transportation needed. 


the COMPLETE SERVICE 


) )) The same courteous, efficient service that 


made The Jefferson a byword for fine h¢ 
accommodations is extended to convent 


guests and delegates. The identical cuisine 
a The Jefferson prevails for banquets, lunche: 
or parties prepared and served at all se 
Aotel meetings and conventions. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Vities at the dlefhersou 
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Inf»rmal Board Coordinates 


Rejional Automotive Shows 


By L. F. WOOLMAN 


Secretery, Regional Automotive Show Coordination Board 


With the increase in wholesalers to nearly 8,000 it was im- 


possiole for manufacturers to extend exhibiting coopera- 


tion to even a small percentage; regional shows solved the 


problem and the coordinating board eliminates overlapping. 


About 20 years ago the idea of 
conducting small trade shows was 
adopted by many of the automotive 
wholesalers of garage equipment and 
tools, supplies, chemicals and_ acces- 
sories, whose places of business were 
located in principal cities throughout 
the country. These affairs were 
generally held concurrently with a 
local automobile show, and were 
conducted either in the wholesaler’s 
own place of business, or a nearby 
building if one were available. 

In the trade, the shows were 
known as “‘wholesaler clinics,’ and 
to them were invited their customers 
—the owners and service men_ of 
garages, car dealers, filling stations, 
etc, 


The purpose of the clinics was to 
improve customer knowledge of the 
lines being distributed by the whole- 
saler, and at the same time, school 
his own and the customer’s sales 


personnel in the best methods of mer- 
chandising the products to vehicle 


owne) In connection with equip- 
ment 1 tools that would be used 
bs the -ustomers in their own estab- 
lishme; +s, demonstrations were con- 
ducted *o explain their use, operation 
and la «r-saving features. 

| In st instances the clinics were 
indivi ‘ally sponsored by one whole- 
saler. owever, in a few cases sev- 
eral ers located in the same city 
arran to conduct them as a group. 
In elt r case, the purpose for their 
being -ld was the same. 


Jemonstrated Lines 


ry luration of the clinics was 
sui two or three days and eve- 
ning iring which time the repre- 
sent s of the manufacturers of 
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the products were present to explain 
and demonstrate their respective lines. 

The wholesaler clinics served their 
purpose very satisfactorily for ap- 
proximately 10 years, and still do, for 
a specific type of maintenance oper- 
ation and demonstration conducted 
by a wholesaler for selected custom- 
ers. However, for general displays 
of all types of automotive merchan- 
dise, they have been superseded by 
what is termed a “regional show.” 

The idea for this type of event 
originated in the southwestern states, 
and the pattern has, during the past 
six years, been adopted by wholesalers 
located in other sections of the 
country. 

This change in method from that 
of the clinics was largely the result 
of the greatly increased number of 
wholesalers, now ‘nearly 8,000 in the 
United States and Canada, and the 
impossibility of manufacturers ex- 
tending individual exhibiting cooper- 
ation to even a small percentage of 
this number. 


Serve Large Areas 


Regional shows are, as the name 
implies, designed to serve the inter- 
ests of large areas, which in some 
cases consist of as many as I] states. 
For this reason, the shows must be 
sizeable in order to fully answer their 
purpose. 

It is not unusual for 75,000 sq. ft. 
to be devoted to the displays, which 
space is sold by the sponsoring whole- 
salers to the product manufacturers 
they invite to exhibit. 

This revenue, plus a sponsoring fee 
paid by each wholesaler, defrays the 
cost of the shows, which are oper- 
ated on a non-profit basis. 


L. F. WOOLMAN 


The sponsoring wholesalers, with 
the assistance of selected area repre- 
sentatives of exhibiting manufactur- 
ers, have complete charge of the con- 
duct of a show, and they establish 
all the rules and regulations pertain- 
ing to its operation. 

As the regional show plan ex- 
panded, it became evident that coop- 
erative effort among the sponsors of 
the various exhibits would be ad- 
vantageous to all, and the result has 
been the formation of the Regional 
Automotive Show Coordination 


Board. 


No By-Laws, No Rules 


RASCB is entirely informal and 
without by-laws or any other type of 
rules or regulations. “The member- 
ship consists of selected representa- 
tives by and of the several show- 
sponsoring authorities. Charles H. 
Bauer, Philadelphia, is the chairman 
of this coordinated activity. 

The first meeting of the Board 
was held in December, 1950, at 
which time the following was agreed: 

1. That there be six regional show 
zones in the United States. 

2. That no more than one show 
would be conducted in any one zone 
in any calendar year. 

3. That a show would not be held 
in the same city of any zone on con- 
secutive years. 

4. That the dates of all shows in 
all zones would be cleared through 
the office of the secretary in order that 
confliction be avoided. 

5. That the first show in any year 
be held in the Pacific or Atlantic 
zones, and that the balance be con- 
ducted in the best possible progres- 
sive geographical manner across the 
country. 

6. That a “Regional Show Man- 
ual” be prepared to completely cover 
all matters pertaining to the organ- 
ization and operation of regional 
shows. 

The Manual has been written 
from information furnished by the 
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ALL 19,000 OF YOU!” 


Two city-owned auditoriums 
(one air conditioned) now seat 
19,000. Metropolitan Miami's 
2,700 restaurants can serve 

147,000 simultaneously. Her 
150,000 hotel rooms can accom- 
modate 300,000. Miami's facili- 
ties are now big enough for 
any convention. Isn't it about 
time your organization en- 
joyed Miami's low-cost lux- 
ury, glamour and fun? Write 
for details. Address the... 


CONVENTION BUREAU 
DEPT. OF PUBLICITY 


ROOM 304, CITY HALL 
MIAMI, FLA. 


Hotel Morton 


In 


Atlantic City 


invites your inquiry 
and inspection of our 
facilities for enter- 
taining your sales meeting 
or conference. 


A ground-floor room 
(with full stage) seating 1,000— 
other smaller rooms, ample 
dining and banquet facilities. 


Three hundred rooms with bath— 
500 feet from Steel Pier. 


Costs will be extremely 
moderate. 


Bell & Cope 


Ownership Management 


representatives of five of the show- 
sponsoring members of RASCB, and 
was presented for revision, additions 


universal industry approval aid ae. 
ceptance. 
It is believed that through \-s use 


Dat 
For 
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and deletions at the Board meeting a general standardized procedi::e fo; Regio 
this past December. the conduct of regional show, yl] the Ss 
The plan was to have it cover evolve, and with resultant benefit to 
every phase of show operation, and the show sponsors, their cust mers 
it is anticipated that it will receive and the exhibiting manufactur: rs, 
- — Los A 
Au 
Poug| 
Hout 
San | 
Dalle 
Ac 
Tace 
Vane 
Tuls: 
. Okle 
| i ” vi 
VISITORS saw a precise manufacturing process at the National Electronics parley. R 
Dav 
Manufacturing Right in the Exhibit Booth a 
One of the electronics industry’s desired spacing between the two Sea 
most precise manufacturing processes parts might be 12 one-thousands of 
was temporarily shifted from the an inch. 
General Electric Company’s Schenec- In displaying the equipment, she St. 
tady, N. Y., plant to the lobby of showed how the parts are brought . 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. together allowing a variation of only Los 
The G-E Electronic Tube Depart- two-ten-thousandths of an_ inch. Lar 
ment showed visitors to the National When the two parts were precisely / 
Electronics Conference how com- in position, Miss DePiero spot-weld- Na 
ponents of G-E “lighthouse’’ tubes ed them in place with a dozen tiny 
are set in place with an accuracy welds. W. 
which is measured in ten-thousandths The spacing apparatus, one of sev- Cl 
of an inch. eral such machines used in the G-E Me 
G-E officials said that the tubes Schenectady tube plant, was on dis- 
which were processed in the display play in an exhibit of important de- De 
were completed in the company’s velopments in General Electric tubes. 
Schenectady plant and actually used Tubes used in ultra-high-frequency Ba 
in various radar, television, aircraft, television transmission, automatic 
microwave relay, and other appli- computers, gamma ray detection, ra- 
cations. dar and industrial operations, as La 
Miss Jenne De Piero, an engineer- well as a complete line of lighthouse Cc 
ing assistant from the G-E plant, ex- tubes were shown to convention vis- M 
plained that on a typical tube, the itors. K 
canta eaneiniteaninanicinasteantaiiingiinamiipatedtine ced — _ — \ 
DESIGN ror SELLING | < 
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wr" We plan build S 


DISPLAYS SHOW ROOMS c 
EXHIBIT BOOTHS 


for any product ... from Point of Sa‘ to I 
to Convention Exhibits 


design... 


( 
T 
Phone or write Anytime for : OHIo [ 
Ideas and Estimates =“, 
That will make your Phone ; 
Next display “click” SHerry 
-3777 
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Dats 


& Places 


For Sales Confabs 


Regior *! sales conferences, clinics and rallies under 
the sponsorship of the National Sales Executives. 
JANUARY 
Los Av geles (Shrine Rally Jan. 18 

Audit.) 
Poughkeepsie Rally Jan. 28 
FEBRUARY 


Houston 


San o ancisco 


Dallas (Palm Garden, 


Sales Letter Clinic 

Feb. 4-6 
Training Clinic Feb. 4-8 
Sales Letter Clinic 


Adolphus Hotel) Feb. 11-13 
Tacema Training Clinic 
Feb. 11-15 
Vanccuver Training Clinic 
Feb. 18-22 
Tulsa Conference Feb. 18 
Oklahoma City (Skir- Conference & Rally 
vin Hotel & Zebra Feb. 19 
Rm., Municipal Aud.) 
Davenport (Blackhawk 
Hotel) Conference Feb. 22 
Vancouver Conference Feb. 25 
Seattle Training Clinic 
Feb. 25-29 
MARCH 
St. Louis (Hotel NSE Board Meeting 
Jefferson) Mar. 3-4 
Los Angeles Training Clinic Mar. 3-7 
Lancester (McCaskey _—_ Sales Rally Mar. 6 
Audit.) 
Nashville Sales Letter Clinic 
Mar. 10-12 
Washington Sales Conf. Mar. 19 
Cleveland Sales Rally Mar. 24 
Moritreal (Sheraton Sales Letter Clinic 
Hall, Mt. Royal} Mar. 24-26 
Denver Training Clinic 
Mar. 17-21 
Baltimore Training Clinic 
Mar. 31-Apr. 4 
APRIL 
Lancaster Training Clinic Apr. 1-3 
Concord Training Clinic Apr. 8-10 
Monireal Sales Rall Apr. 9 
Knoxville Training Clinic 
Apr. 14-18 
— my. (Irem Sales Rally Apr. 21 
€ ip e 
Cincinnati Training Clinic 
Apr. 21-25 
~ on (Shopland Sales Rally Apr. 22 
Cha: otte (Hotel Conference Apr. 25 
Ci arlotte) 
Indiarapolis, Ind. Training Clinic 
Apr. 28-May 2 
MAY 
Clev.iand Training Clinic May 5-9 
New Orleans (Roose- Sales Letter Clinic 
v: » Hotel) May 12-14 
Det: it Training Clinic 
May 19-23 


San “rancisco (Fair- 
‘tm ont Hotel) 


1952 


NSE International 
Convention May 26-29 
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Get ‘em All Into the Act 


Psychologists turn up new techniques to stimulate each 
individual attending a meeting to actively participate. 
Group behavior studies show better decisions made at a 
meeting than can be made by the cleverest individual. 


Science has come to the aid of con- 
vention and sales meeting planners. 
Psychologists have worked on the 
problem of behavior at meetings and 
have come up with some revolution- 
ary techniques to uncork the full po- 
tential of thought and response of 
each individual in the meeting room. 

The psychologists discovered that 
better decisions are made and more 
penetrating thought is given to a sub- 
ject that has been discussed at a meet- 
ing in which each individual has been 
encouraged to fully participate. The 
scientists learned that no matter how 
intelligent any one individual in a 
group may be, when the entire group 
—undominated and giving the prob- 
lem a full discussion—makes a de- 
cision, it is wiser than that of the 
most intelligent individual in’ the 
group. 

Backed by the discovery that group 
decisions are more productive than 
those of the expert, the psychologists 
set upon the task of developing tech- 
niques to prompt individuals to re- 
spond freely at a meeting. 

The new methods of conducting 
meetings, based upon the latest psy- 
chological techniques, is contained in 
a new beok, “New Ways to Better 
Meetings,’ (The Viking Press, 
$2.95) by Bert and Frances Strauss. 
While the book deals primarily with 
small groups, many of the techniques 
revealed may be adapted to larger 
meetings. 

Mr. and Mrs. Strauss, from their 
wide experience with meeting be- 
havior, discuss several types of groups 
and why they fail to function. The 
Lambs-to-Slaughter is the title they 
apply to the average sales training 
meeting. It is the conference where 
busy people sit politely listening to 
hours of speeches. While they sit, 
they are powerless to say anything 
2hout what is being offered from the 
rostrum. 

“The weekly staff meeting falls 
into this category,” the Strausses 
write. ‘““Each member doodles on the 
pad of paper which lies at his place. 
He waits to get a cue from the boss 
as te how much he dares to say and 
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what. Should the boss be the kind 
who encourages free talk from his 
subordinates, that helps. But usually 
the staff is there to be told, at end- 
less length. For a time they listen. 
Then they begin to glance at their 
watches: will their lunch dates wait 
half an hour, 45 minutes? Will he 
never get through talking 2?” 


Nuisance Types 


Before embarking on the methods 
to put life and sparkle—and get re- 
sults—into a meeting, it is wise to 
consider the individual types that 
cause problems at every meeting un- 
less they are checked, diverted or re- 
formed. The Strausses offer this list: 

Pigeonholder. He’s the fellow who 
must make a note on his pad of every- 
thing. He is so busy outlining every- 
thing, he never has a mental note of 
anything that is going on. 

Hair-Splitter. This first cousin to 
the Pigeonholer must have an exact 
definition of everything. Each item 
discussed must be named and labeled. 

Eager Beaver. He's enthusiastic 
about everything. He hasn’t thought 
anything out but he’s all for getting 
a new idea considered. 


Explorer. Kin to Eager Beaver, he 
is excited by every new plan and 
wants to go ahead whether or not he 
knows anything about it. 


Talker. This individual always has 
a few (thousand) words to say about 
everything. 

Fence-Sitter. Ever cautious, this 
specimen only has an opinion after all 
the returns are in and then becomes 
conspicuously in favor of the win- 
ning vote. In the sales meeting, he 
takes his cue from the boss. 

Superior Being. He looks down his 
nose at the whole affair; doesn’t par- 
ticipate ; takes no interest. 

Doubting Thomas. He never thinks 
anything will work out or that there 
is somebody who won't like it. 


Wise-Cracker. The group clown 
always has ‘fa good one you ought to 


hear—fits right in to what we’) - talk. 
ing about.” 

Depreciator. Everything h« 
prefaced by an apology and words 
like: “. .. so what I have to sa‘ prob. 
ably isn’t very important and won’: 
interest you, but...” , 

The foregoing nuisance types who 
bog down meetings are just one step 
removed from the destructive types 
who kill off meetings completely. The 
destructive members include: the 
Dominator, who monopolizes discus- 
sions and gives orders; the Manipu- 
lator, who flatters everyone and starts 
special clicks; the Belittler, who crit: 
icizes or ignores others; the Vulner- 
able, who interprets every remark as 
a personal attack; the Blocker, who 
refuses to budge from his solution and 
doesn’t give reasons; and the Dis- 
tractor, who continually leads -the 
group off the subject. 

How do you deal with this assem- 
blage of problem members? First the 
entire meeting structure of the past 
must be thrown out the window! 

Bert and Frances Strauss would set 
fire to Robert’s “Rules of Order” 
which they declare might have been 
fine in 1876 but won’t get enthusiast- 
ic and enlightened group response in 
1952. 
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New Role for Chairman 


The role of chairman, under the 
new meeting technique, is greatly re- 
vised. His new title is leader and his 
job is to stimulate each member to 
talk and contribute to the discussions. 
He makes no decisions but attempts 
to guide the discussions toward pro- 
ductive ends with a simple too!, the 
question. He asks straight questions 
to prompt response. ‘Don’t you 
think . . .?” is the gentle prod he 
uses to elicit discussion. ] 

The entire basis of a meeting ‘nder 
the new plan is changed from a -'tua- 


tion where people come toget! 1 to 
be told something to where th: get 
together to discuss a problem o: »lan 


a project. Each delegate, und: the 
new system, has the personal re pon- 


sibility of contributing somethir to 
ward the meeting’s goal. It no 
longer the chairman’s job to ru the 


meeting. The leader now guide is- 
cussion. 

To assist the leader in his new ob, 
five guides are offered: 


1. Plan the opening questio: in 
advance. 
2. Don’t lecture or answer— sk; 
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VATIONAL GUARD 


ARMORY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Fhe ange EXHIBIT SPACE . 
ow in the (APITAL CITY 


Containing: 80,000 Square Feet 


Easy DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 
Unload Exhibits at Booth 


Additional MEETING ROOMS 
CRATE STORAGE SPACE 


PARKING ACCOMMODATIONS 
for 2,000 Cars 


Ample Transportation to Armory 


2 Miles from the Capitol 


*& For Information Write: 


ARMORY BOARD MANAGER 


National Guard Armory 
2001 EAST CAPITOL STREET 


| 7 — WASHINGTON 3, D.C. 
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ask the group as a whole. 

3. Don’t interrupt unless it’s im- 

portant. 

4. Watch for chances, when the 
group seems to have talked out 
a point, to push toward the goal. 

. Relax: it’s the members’ respon- 
sibility too. 


Use Blackboard 


Along with the leader there are 
several others in the meeting who 
have specific functions. One of these 
is the blackboard member. His job is 
to note on a large blackboard in front 
of the meeting room all essential 
points being discussed. The value of 
this technique, beside giving a title 
and position to a member who might 
be shy and retiring, is four-fold. It 
keeps the members’ attention focused ; 
it puts their ideas where they can see 
them, study them and decide what 
might be missing; it prevents the same 
points from coming up again; it gives 
all the same facts to use in reaching 
agreement. 

An observer is the third member to 
have a specific duty at the meeting. 
His job is to note the performance of 
all the others in the meeting room. 
He notes when the leader forgets his 
role as guide and starts to dominate. 
He makes a series of notes on how 
individuals are contributing ideas, 
those who are following nuisance pat- 
terns, how often each member gets up 
to speak, who are the ones who are 
not speaking at all. 

At the end of each session the ob- 
server points out the highlights of 
the meeting as he has observed them. 
Then, using the question technique, 
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he attempts to indicate the spots that 
could have been improved. The 
Strausses give this example of how 
the observer might handle the ques- 
tioning to stimulate thoughts on im- 
proving the meeting: 

“T wondered, early in the meeting, 
whether everyone really got the same 
idea about the objective. That time 
when J. B. said ...”” (referring to his 
notes) “. .. and a little later Hal 
commented that... I wonder wheth- 
er they were both saying the same 
thing in different ways or whether 
they really meant different things. 
The group seemed to support J. B.’s 
version. Had you overlooked a prob- 
lem at the start to cause that con- 
fusion? Did nobody really under- 
stand it? Is that why you came back 
to it later?” 

At the end of each session, while 
the observer is going over his notes, 
each member of the group evaluates 
the meeting as far as he is concerned. 
Often the observer is called upon to 
evaluate the meeting, according to his 
notes, before the meeting is over. 
This is often done when the leader 
feels that the meeting is bogging 
down, that too few are doing all the 
talking or that the discussion is wan- 
dering far afield. The observer, by 
his probing questions, can point out 
what pitfalls have been blocking the 
meeting’s progress and can point the 
way to a more productive discussion 
for the remainder of the meeting. 

The recorder is the fourth and 
final member who has a separate 
function. His job is to record the gist 
of the discussion. Like a secretary, he 
also lists those in attendance (if it is 


Make Your Audience Participate 


When they merely listen, interest evaporates. When they take 
an active part, you have an enthusiastic, productive meeting 
—whether it's a local training group or a national convention. 


TradeWays has fresh ideas and practical know-how soundly 
based on 30 years' experience. Many of America's most suc- 
cessful companies use TradeWays-created training and pro- 
motion tools and "packaged" meetings. 


TRADEWAYS Inc. 
285 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


<——This new booklet will bring you suggestions for 
effective use of CaseCasts, CaseFilms, QuizPix, 
Saleskits, out-of-the-rut sound-slide-films, and other 
participation features. Please write for it on your 
business letterhead. Free, of course—no obligation 
whatever. 
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a small meeting) and keeps a recorg 
of the four-man leadership team, 
Like the blackboard member, he ha; 
to do a tall job of concentrating 
This is best done by his listin= on , 
sheet of paper “Subject,” ‘Content’ 
and making notes under each column, 
Thus, the recorder has a per 
record of the entire 
progress. 


anent 
meeting's 


Formula for Problems 


For a conference that has a par. 
ticular problem to solve. A simple 
formula is offered. The blackboard 
member writes the problem across 
the blackboard. In a corner of the 
blackboard he lists the three discus. 
sion topics for the problem: related 
facts, obstacles, solution. 

The leader’s job is to ask those at 
the meeting to tell some of their ex- 
periences in relation to the core of 
the problem. This might bring forth 
lengthy discourses which can be 
checked by the recorder declaring: 
“This is all very interesting but I’m 
not getting anything for the record.” 
Such a remark usually startles the 
speaker and the rest of the audience 
into keeping the problem in mind and 
limiting statements to significant 
points. 

It is wise to have a member who 
has the solution to offer long before 
the group has listed the obstacles, to 
save his remarks until the end when 
solutions are sought. No matter how 
tempting it might be to discuss a solu- 
tion early, the discussion will be based 
on firmer ground after the full pat- 
tern (problem, related facts, ob- 
stacles, solution) has been followed. 


How to Use the Expert 


Sometimes outside help is desired 
to solve problems or enlighten a 
meeting on a_ particular subject. 
Under the new meeting plan, an en- 
tirely new approach is made in the 
handling of outside experts. First, it 
must be decided: 

1. Do you want facts thet will 
take too long to find out or which 
you haven’t the technical backround 
to understand if you tried to | ook up 
the answers yourselves? 

2. Do you want practical «xper 
ence such as no one in the gro''p has 
had? 


NEED MUSIC OR 
ENTERTAINMENT ; 
IN A HUR 


Jerome and Roberts @ 

ENTERTAINMENT — MUSIC ay 

Western Saving Fund Bldg., Philadelph 
PEnnypacker 5-4535, 5-65 
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3, Do you want help on your an- 
alysis «° the problem? 

‘4, D> you want answers on how- 
mething? Or do you want 
on what-to-do? 

mplify the job for the in- 
pert, it is best to outline the 
estions to which the group 
ke answers. It might be ad- 
ro tell the expert how much 
ip already knows about the 


to-do 
answe 


n the expert arrives, the ab- 

the old order will immedi- 

‘come evident to him. There 

no minutes of the last meeting 

read and all the other trappings of 
Robert's “Rules of Order” will be 
discarded. There will be no chairman 
to “make a few announcements” and 
all for endless and boring reports. 

The expert does not take over the 
meeting. He merely becomes a mem- 
ber of the group. His part is to fill 
in the needed information that the 
sroup needs in its discussion. 

It takes some little practice to stage 
meetings that don’t lean heavily on a 
chairman, by-laws and constitutions, 
rules of order and voting. However, 
there is no question as to the value 


Where to write... 


Comment on the articles presented— 
barbs or bravos for the ideas and 
opinions expressed by authors — is 
welcomed. To tell us what you like 
or dislike, or to offer a few ideas of 
your own, write: Robert Letwin, Edi- 
13th 
& Filbert Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Psychologists’ Conclusions 


Here are the three conclusions of 
the psychologists who have studied 
the problem of meeting behavior, as 
reported by Bert and Frances Strauss: 

1. Though a few superior indi- 
viduals may be better in their judg- 
ment ability, the average group 
judgment is superior to most indi- 
vidual judgments. When a problem 


involves a number of people, group 
thinking will produce better results 
than the thinking of any one person. 

2. A group is more likely to ac- 
cept good suggestions than to reject 
them. 

3. Groups do not err as soon as 
the average individual does. 

Thus it would seem that any com- 
mittee chairman, sales manager or 
other meeting planner who wants to 
get every member of the audience 
into a discussion and produce some 
valuable ideas, plans or solutions, 
should consider the new techniques. 
These techniques aid in giving the 
nuisance types an outlet for their 
psychological needs. Each one gets a 
chance to have his say; each one be- 
comes responsible for .the progress 
of the meeting; each one is given an 
opportunity to evaluate the meetings’ 
worth to himself. 

The new meeting techniques are 
not merely theories developed in a 
laboratory. They are the result of 
painstaking research and study of 
actual groups. The techniques are 
currently being used successfully by 
a number of groups, particularly in 
the field of education. 
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C onventional| 


Youll beWiretsChorse 
AN AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTEL 


Located in 19 prominent cities, these 
convention-wise hosts will meet your 
every need. Air-conditioned meeting 
rooms, exhibit space, and guest rooms, 
thoroughly trained personnel and cen- 

tral locations guarantee the success of 

your next convention. Address inquir- 
ies to the individual hotel or mail to 
Convention Department. Affiliated 
National Hotels, Anico Bldzg., Galves- 


ton, Texas. 


OTHER AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 


New Orleans.......Hotel De Soto 
Clovis, N. M..... Hotel Clovis 
Dallas, Texas....... Hotel Travis 
Galveston, Texas. .Miramar Courts 
Coronado Courts 
Hotel Cavalier 
San Antonio, Texas,.. Angeles Crts. 
Mountain Lake, Va. 


Hotel Mountain Lake 


dec a Te ert 
AFFILIATED WATT 
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SEMINAR ROOMS at American Management Association's Manage- 
ment Center make ample provision for use of visual aids. Hinged 
walnut panels open to reveal a cork board on which exhibits may be 
thumbtacked. Cork board slides back to reveal a chalkboard. If 
only one-half of the cork board is slid back, as shown left, thumb- 
tacked exhibits may be kept in view during the chalkboard demon- 


4% 
iT Stinson etcetera ne 


Meeting Rooms Designed for Business 


American Management Association put every conceivable 


convenience into its seminar rooms for comfort and effi- 
ciency. Experience and survey indicated that air condi- 
tioning, plenty of light and storage space were musts. 


More than a score of conference 
rooms in large companies were care- 
fully surveyed by the American Man- 
agement Association in its quest for 
the perfect meeting room for small 
groups. With the survey findings and 
long experience in planning meetings, 
AMA devised a new Management 
Center, adjacent to its offices in New 
York, which boasts the most modern 
and functionally-designed meeting 
rooms in America. 

Consisting of a large lounge with 
serving pantry, an open air terrace 
and five seminar rooms, the Center 
is used as headquarters for AMA’s 
management workshop seminars. 

“Out of town seminars will be 
held in hotels as before,” explained 
Lawrence A. Appley, Association 
president, “‘but most of the 200 will 
be held in the Center, for which we 
have tried to design the ideal confer- 
ence room—if such a thing is possi- 
ble—drawing on both our own ex- 
perience and the advice of executives 
in the member companies whose con- 
ference rooms we visited. 


Plenty of Visual Aids 


“We were advised, for example, to 
make plenty of provision for visual 
aids, to give people a place for their 
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hats and coats so that they won't 
have to wait at checkrooms, to use 
artificial rather than natural light 
since the latter is constantly changing 
and proves distracting—all of which 
accorded very well with our own 
views after our two years’ experience 
with seminar groups. And, of course, 
everyone was agreed that plenty of 
elbow room and fresh air are im- 
portant.” 

The five seminar rooms are each 
16’ by 20’, carpeted, with walnut 
paneling on two sides, soundproofed 
ceilings, recessed fluorescent lighting, 
and air conditioning powerful enough 
to keep the air clear even if all the 
participants are heavy smokers. A 
closet with sliding doors is provided 
in each room for hats and coats, and 
each has individual closed compart- 
ments with pressure catches for brief- 
cases and papers. Conference tables, 
of polished walnut, are 7’ by 14’, 
supported from near the center so that 
there are no table legs to interfere 
with participants’ feet. 

At one end of each room is a panel 
arrangement—adapted from a similar 
feature in one of the company con- 
ference rooms visited during the sur- 
vey—which allows for display of sev- 
eral types of visual aid at one time. 


stration. Table at the left folds into the paneling when not in use. 
Coffee compartment, shown right, opening on two sides, permits the 
serving of coffee and soft drinks during the seminar sessions without 
interruption of the discussion. 
vided for brief cases and a closet with sliding doors holds hats and 
coats. There are five seminar rooms in the AMA Management Center, 
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Individual compartments are pro- 


Hinged walnut panels with pressure 
catches open to provide support for 
three sets of flip-flop charts. Behind 
them is a sliding cork board on which 
exhibits can be thumbtacked ; and in 
back of that is a chalkboard, made of 
green composition glass, which experi- 
ence has shown is easier on the eyes 
than the conventional blackboard. 
One half the cork board slides back 
at a time; thus it is possible to keep 
thumbtacked exhibits on view during 
a chalkboard demonstration. A _fold- 
ing table is also concealed in the pan- 
eling, and like the panels and _brief- 
case compartments, opens by finger- 
tip pressure. At the other end of the 
room is a screen, recessed in the ceil- 
ing when not rolled down for use, 
for display of slides or moving pic- 
tures. 
Serve Luncheon 


Another wall compartment, open- 
ing into the hall at one end ar! into 
the room at another, is design! for 
the serving of coffee and soft «inks 
during mid-morning and mic «iter 
noon breaks in the discussion. | — 1ch- 


eon is served in the rooms als: and 
auxiliary cove lighting fixture are 
provided so that the light n be 


softened during the lunch hour 
The lounge, furnished with -otas 
and easy chairs, opens on to th. ter- 
race. It is 54’ by 16’, with an = -ove 
12’ by 18’. It is dedicated + the 
memory of the late Alvin E. dd, 
who was president of the Assoc . tion 
from 1936 to 1948 and its hor ary 
president until his death on Ju ° 
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Arnon EXHIBITORS AND 
DISPLAY MANUFACTURERS 


TRADE SHOW & CONVENTION DISPLAYS INSTALLED IN YOUR BOOTH 


E1ARNOWSKI Gerutce me 


The only exclusive INSTALLATION service in CHICAGO devoted entirely to the : 
INSTALLATION, SERVICING, DISMANTLING and STORAGE of pres 
fabricated displays a 

@ checks your shipment for arrival on convention floor. 


. carefully unpacks your display. 


@properly erects your display according to plans, specifica- 
tions or instructions. 


@ ‘leans display and booth space thoroughly. 


@ supplies any last-minute requirements or changes neces- 
sary to complete the exhibit. 


@ services mechanical units needing attention during the 
show. 


@ccrefully dismantles and repacks display in original 
cases and crates. 


makes necessary shipping arrangements and ships 
material according to instructions. 


will store your display in Chicago for future use 
or shipment. 


will save you time. 
will save you money. 
will save you worry. 


& will give you competent service. 


732 N. MORGAN ST. 
CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


SEeley 8-1065 


RULCE INC. 
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STURDY LOW COST OSCILLATOR 
for CARDBOARD ANIMATION 


@ Inexpensive back-and-forth motion. 
@ Simple to use! Just drop into cardboard 
| pocket or flap. 
@ Can be factory set for many different arcs 
1 tra ° 
@ 10 standard speeds. 4RPM and IORPM in 
STOCK, 
®@ sma Co act. Lig weight. Sturdy 
epD ac AC only yn n moto 
@ Can t hronized w ne ¢ 


Sample unit just $6.75 
Check with order please. 


GALE DOROTHEA 


81-01 Broadway, Elmhurst, New York 


Plan now to hold your 
next convention in 


Ideal facilities for large or small 
groups -- everything to make your 
next convention the best ever. 


26,000 hotel rooms 
New, air-conditioned auditorium 


Fine restaurants 


Famous shopping centers 


Delightful weather all year-’round 
Plenty to see and du 


+ + + + + + F 


Reduced convention rates in spring, 
summer and fall 


For information, write: Tom F. Smith 
Dir. Convention and Publicity Bureaus 
City Hall, Miami Beach 39, Florida 


THIS MESSAGE IS PREPARED AND 
PUBLISHED BY THE CITY GOVERNMENT 
OF MIAMI BEACH 


1951. A portrait of Mr. Dodd by 
Stanley Meltzoff hangs in this room. 
The lounge accommodates about 80 
people for general meetings and is to 
be used on occasions when a presenta- 
tion of interest to two or more semi- 
nar groups is scheduled. It will also 
serve as a meeting place for informal 
groups from different seminars. 

An intercommunication system per- 
mits announcements to be broadcast 
to all five seminar rooms at once. 

The designing and building of the 
new meeting rooms were prompted 
by the Association’s success with its 
seminars. AMA _ inaugurated the 
seminars—small discussion groups for 
executive education in particular 
phases of management —in 1949, 
Since that time more than 2,800 ex- 
ecutives from all types of industry, 
and all parts of the country, have tak- 
en part in 145 groups, but more than 
1,500 others who wished to attend 
were unable to do so because the 
groups, which are limited to 17 per- 
sons each, filled so quickly. 


“In some seminars,” said \j -, Ap. 
pley, ‘interest has been so his. that 


the places were all taken a fe days 
after we announced the dis ~ssion 
subject, and waiting lists in < neral 
have been growing longer and | jnger, 


We couldn't increase the size >f the 
individual groups, because exp. rience 
has shown that the addition even 
one or two extra people curs the 
spontaneity of the discussion, 

“The only thing, therefore, was to 
hold more seminars, and to ©» that 
we had to have our own quarters, 
During the 1951-52 season more than 
200 groups — dealing with various 
phases of personnel, production, of- 
fice management, insurance, finance, 
packaging, marketing, and general 
management — have been scheduled, 
The 90-odd announced last fall were 
nearly all full early in October and 
many had long waiting lists, there- 
fore we plan to repeat some of them 


in the spring so as to accommodate 
everyone.” 


HARD LABOR was the description given to the counting of 21,400 silver dollars for a 


sales contest staged by Cook Chemical Company. The actual silver dollars were siven 
as prizes to brokers who entered the contest whose rules included the staging of sales 
meetings for accounts in their territories. Mrs. Shirley Campbell, bank employee, dic the 
counting of the silver-dollar prizes with the help of some of the Cook executives. 


Sales Meetings Required for Silver-Dollar Prizes 


Holding sales meetings became part 
of the qualifications for the sales con- 
test run by the Cook Chemical Com- 
pany for its brokers who were re- 
quired, according to contest rules, to 
stage meetings with a specified per- 
centage of accounts in their terri- 
tories by a given date. 

In addition to the sales meetings, 
each broker was required to make 
two card changes on Cook’s Real-Kill 
Bug Killer racks within his territory 
by a set date. And last, but not least, 


certainly, each broker had to ake 
his contest sales quota. 

Brokers qualifying on all ‘hree 
points automatically became ¢ zible 
for 500 silver dollars. The 12 rok- 
ers with the greatest percent ot 
dollars and cents increase ove: .eir 
qualifying quotas won addition  sil- 
ver dollars. The first prize was ‘)0U 
silver dollars, with 11 other — izes 
reduced proportionately down t UU 
silver dollars. A total of $21,40 \vas 
paid out in this contest. 
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>. | TRADE SHOW MANAGERS 


Cttentior— ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES 
B R E LL E ime. 


OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
9s Proud to Announce the Opening of Jts New Offices in 


ST. LOUIS « MISSOURI 
WITH A COMPLETE CONVENTION SERVICE 


Blue Plush BOOTH | FURNITURE 
clue Bengaiine EQUIPMENT © Chrome RENTALS 


gn St. Louss - On Winneapolis 
BREDE DECORATING inc. BREDE inc. 


2619 Olive Street @ Phone JE. 7942 1720 New Brighton Blvd. @ Phone St. 4873 


Headquarters for Convention Service 


The World’s — Meeting Places 


are served by 


~ EASTERN Air Lines 


Planning a convention? Whether it be in New York, 


_ 


Chicago, Atlantic City, Miami, Cleveland, or almost any 
other great convention city, Eastern is the airline to 
serve your convention needs. 

Eastern flies to ninety key cities—practically every city 
where conventions, trade shows and expositions are held. 
Furthermore, Eastern specializes in this type of business, 
has an entire department devoted to helping convention 
and sales managers with their transportation and ship- 
ping problems—and with building attendance. 


Let us hear from you if you're planning a meeting. 
Write to Eastern Air Lines, Convention Department, 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


24 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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Rely On a Check List Instead 
Of Your Over-Burdened Memory 


Few people can remember the hundreds of details required 


in planning and arranging a trade show exhibit. By using a 
complete checklist, you can eliminate most of the problems 
that might plague you as your exhibit is set up at the show. 


There is no activity in merchandis- 
ing and advertising that involves 
more detail than exhibiting at trade 
shows. 

The gap between a detail and a 
problem for an exhibitor is very small. 
It is the difference only of timing. 
Therefore, in order to have details 
handled in time—before they become 
last-minute problems—a check list of 
the important steps to exhibiting 
should be utilized. 

Many check lists have been devised 
to assist exhibitors in planning. The 
list on the opposite page is designed 
as an average list. Each exhibitor 
will have to read the list carefully 
and add or eliminate items according 
to his particular needs. Whenever 
possible, the exhibitor should add 
more detail under each item. When 
literature is mentioned, the kind 
should be noted on the list. The same 
holds true for such items as products, 
samples, tools, etc. The more detailed 
the ‘list, the less problems will occur 
because of a forgotten item. 

Some points that do not appear on 
the list but should be considered are 
noted below: 

Be careful in ordering electrical 
outlets and wiring for your exhibit. 
Be sure to designate the voltages and 
wattages required by your exhibit. 
Indicate your needs clearly on the 
contract for electrical work supplied 
by the contractor for the show. 

Become familiar with the fire regu- 
lations at the show site. A simple 
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check of your exhibit against the fire 
regulations—made before leaving for 
the show—may save many hours and 
headaches. All decorations should be 
flameproof and booth wiring must 
meet rigid standards. It is best to 
check with your exhibit builder be- 
fore you add your own decorations or 
adjust wiring in any way. Your 
builder usually knows the fire regula- 
tions at all the nation’s trade show 
sites, and is in a position to set you 
straight. 

The liability of show managements 
toward accidents at shows varies. To 
protect your company, see the insur- 
ance agent about coverage for acci- 
dents in your booth. This can be ar- 
ranged easily. 

On the physical side, it is wise to 
have all crates distinctively marked 
in bright colors. All crates should be 
painted alike to easily identify them 
among the hundreds of others stored 
at the show. The corners are the best 
places to mark for they are most 
easily seen from a distance. 

Among those who should be in at- 
tendance at the booth if possible are 
the sales manager, promotion man- 
ager, plant engineer and territorial 
sales managers. Because these men 
are difficult to pin down, they must 
be contacted frequently and reminded 
about attending the show. 

An important item in regard to 
booth personnel is that of assigning 
hours and duties. Regular hours 


should be maintained for each man so 


that regular relief periods are made 
available. The hours should also be 
planned to insure that the maximum 
number of attendants are on hand at 
peak traffic hours. Assignments should 
be made so that someone is responsible 
for cleaning and tidying up the booth 
each morning, and that someone is 
responsible for supplies of literature 
and samples. Unless responsibilities 
are definitely assigned, they usually 
will be assumed by no one. 

If you are having an animated dis- 

play or plan to operate a machine in 
your booth, you should set up the 
equipment and have it running before 
you ship it to the show. By allowing 
motion equipment and machinery to 
operate for an hour or two before 
shipping, you can detect any bugs in 
operation and know that the equip- 
ment is basically sound before you 
arrive at the show. It can be em 
barrassing to have a huge piece 0! 
machinery in your booth that won't 
work because you didn’t know that a 
vital piece was missing before it was 
packed. 
" The subject of tools has béen men- 
tioned, and it should be stressed again. 
It is wise to make a separate check list 
for tools alone. When the show is 
being set up, it is impractical to run 
to your neighbors for a pair of pliers 
or Philipshead screwdriver ever: time 
you need it. 

Remember, it is comparativel: sim- 
ple to sit at your desk and jot ‘own 
the things you may need at the - iow. 
It is not easy to have it rush / to 
you after you have arrived. No nat- 
ter how insignificant the item m. ” be, 
put it on your list. The extra «© tter 
pin or wing nut that you che on 
your list today, may be the ver, one 
that would have lost you hous in 
setup because it had been forgot “1. 
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Long in Advance 


. Check SALES MEETINGS’ Exhibitor's Calendar 


for shows in industry and allied fields. 


?, Write to show managers for literature and 


complete facts on shows. 


. Make list of tentative exhibit opportunities. 


4. Contact local outlets (distributors, wholesalers, 


sales representatives, etc.) for opinions on 
events in their territories. 


. Collate all facts; make up list of shows con- 


sidered best; submit for approval. 


. Prepare budget for approval. 


7. Mail show contracts. 


. Call conference of department heads includ- 
ing: sales, advertising, merchandising, engi- 
neering, publicity. Determine products to be 
exhibited and "'slant" or “angle” to be used 
in exhibits. ; 


. Have conference with display builder on plans. 


. If bulky equipment is to be displayed, check 
with show management on size’ of doors and 
elevators to exhibit hall. 


. Check booth sketches submitted by display 
builder. 


60 Days in Advance of Show 


. Check inventories of available literature or 
prepare new literature for booth distribution. 


. Check availability of giveaways, samples and 
products for display. 


3. Check booth construction schedule. 


4. Formulate shipping plans in accordance with 


show regulations. 


5. Check with advertising agency to insure booth 


numbers are included in trade paper adver- 
tising. 


6. Advise sales department of booth numbers for 


use by salesmen. 


7. Mail invitations to all customers to visit booth. 
8. Make hotel reservations for booth attendants. 


9. Advise show management of products to be 


displayed and personnel to be on hand. 


30 Days in Advance of Show 


|. Arrange for shipping of literature, samples, 
equipment and display units. 


2. Order furniture, rugs, lighting or special equip- 


ment, labor, etc. 


3. Order telephone for booth. 
4. Order invitations and badges for booth per- 


sonnel from show management. 


5. Have news releases and photos prepared for 


advance releases and releases at show. 


6. Make sure invitation to visit booth is included 
in all correspondence to customers. 
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Exhibitor's Check List 


tures at show. 


7. Arrange for photographer to take booth pic- 


8. Contact model agency for models if required. 


Indicate costume requirement. 


9. Check availability of booth personnel 
below: 


and list 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Name Department Place 


3 Days in Advance of Show 


Dates 


|. Prepare tool kit with all items necessary to set 
up booth and for emergency repairs of dis- 


play units and equipment. 


2. Check supply of: order books, scratch pads, 


calling cards, pencils, sales manuals, cello- 


phane tape, nails, screws and tacks. 


3. Check supply of housekeeping items; dust pan 
and brush, cleaning cloths, wax and polish, 


oil, etc. 


4. Check arrival of booth equipment and adver- 


tising literature. 
5. Check on booth attendants. 


6. Contact photographer and arrange for time to 


take booth photo. 
7. Check on labor for booth setup. 


Day Before Show 


|. Meet show manager, storage foreman, union 


secretaries, show decorator, etc. 


2. See public relations director. Make sure he has 
supply of your releases plus information of 


your products and display. 


3. Check delivery of booth furniture and equip- 


ment. 
4. Check setup of booth. 


5. Clean, wax and polish display and equipment. 


6. Note where crates are stored for fast disman- 


tling and move-out. 


7. Arrange samples and literature for convenient 


use during show. 


8. Notify home office of booth telephone number. 


9. Note telephone numbers of: show manager, 
official decorator, freight handler, etc. 


10. Advise booth attendants of hours they are to 


be on duty. 
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Now in the 


SALES MEETING 
CONVENTION 
EXPOSITION 
TRADE SHOW 


Bureau Mgrs. Told To Change Methods 


Cuicaco — Convention bureaus 
have to change their methods and pro- 
cedures to keep pace with changing 
conditions in the convention field, 
Saul Poliak, of Clapp & Poliak, show 
management, told a closed meeting 
of the International Association of 
Convention Bureaus here. 

Pointing out that most planners of 
large national conventions and trade 
shows already know the facilities 
available in most convention cities, 
Mr. Poliak declared, convention bu- 
reaus don’t have to sell planners on 
what facilities their cities have, but 
have to redirect their energies toward 
providing services to assist in increas- 
ing attendances. 

He indicated that as a show man- 
ager he knew what each city had to 
offer and a convention bureau would 
be wasting its time to try to sell him 
on facilities of which he is quite well 
aware. However, if the bureau would 
offer a publicity advisory service, 
that would interest him, he told the 
40 assembled convention bureau 
heads. 

Speaking before a luncheon session 
during the five-day meeting, J. Lee 
Bossmeyer, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Travel Organiz- 
ations, reported that including travel, 
the nation’s convention delegates 
spent $1,088,250 a year. Twenty 
percent of both tourist and conven- 
tion total spending goes to travel, he 
said. 

Mr. Bossmeyer asked the assem- 
bled convention bureau chiefs to con- 
sider the importance of travel promo- 
tion and the importance of the tourist 
to their cities. He said the advan- 
tages of combining a convention bu- 
reau with a tourist bureau were: 
(1) provide a unified fund-raising 
organization; (2) to promote a city 
as a good tourist city and hence, a 
good convention city. 

A secret ballot was cast by each 
convention bureau manager at the 
meeting which, when tallied, pre- 
sented the composite views of the 
group. The consensus was: 

1. Attendance at national meetings 
is holding up to last year’s levels. 

2. Exhibits are as large or larger 
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SAUL 'POLIAK 
. . . Knows what cities have to offer 


than previous years. 

3. Exhibitors are satisfied with the 
results they are getting at trade 
shows. 

4. Competition for convention 
business is now keener from smaller 
cities. 

5. The general conduct of conven- 
tion delegates shows a greater atten- 
tion to business and less frivolity. 

6. Hotels are making more space 
available to conventions than before. 
7. More cities are increasing con- 
vention hotel facilities than are losing 
them. 

8. Competition between hotels in 
each convention city is increasing. 

9. Hotels are stepping up their 
promotion of group business. 
10. Convention bureau 
from members is increasing. 
C. H. Wantz, convention man- 
ager, General Electric X-Ray Cor- 
poration, told the meeting about the 
trade show attendance-auditing ex- 
perience of the Exhibitors Advisory 
Council. He presented auditing of 
attendance as a trend which will be 

firmly established in the future. 

Election of new officers of the 
Association was held at the meeting 
with Clarence A. Arata, Washing- 
ton, D. C., named president. Arthur 
H. Brayton, Des Moines, was elected 
first vice president; Royal W. Ryan, 
New York, second vice president; 
and J. S. Turner, Cincinnati, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


income 


Plans Set for Farm Shew 
In Atlantic City Auditorium 


ATLANTIC City—This resort city 
will be the site of an indoor farm 
show in December, it has just been 
announced. 

A non-profit corporation, Ney 
Jersey-Mid-Atlantic Farm Show Cor- 
poration, has been set up to manage 
the exposition which will be staged in 
Convention Hall, Dec. 2-7. President 
of the sponsoring group is Louis St. 
John, executive manager, Central 
Pier. 

Modeled after the successful Penn- 
sylvania Farm Show in Harrisburg, 
the New Jersey-Mid-Atlantic Farm 
Show is expected to attract farmers 
and farm groups from the New 
Jersey-Maryland-Delaware area. At- 
tendance is expected to be in the 
“hundreds of thousands.” 

Every inch of exhibit space in Con- 
vention Hall is expected to be used 
for booths with invitations going out 
to manufacturers of farm equipment, 
machinery and supplies. 

The show planners are looking for- 
ward to the annual meetings of four 
state groups to coincide with the 
show. The New Jersey State Horti- 
cultural Society and New Jersey Baby 
Chick Growers have already endorsed 
the plan while the New Jersey State 
Grange and New Jersey Nurserymen 
are considering it. 

Since World War II, no tarm 
shows have been held in the state be- 
cause of inadequate facilities. Prior 
to the war, they were staged annually 
in the armory at Trenton. Atlantic 
City never before has been the site 
of a farm show. 


Candy Wholesalers Parley ®ans 
Room Exhibits in Favor of full 


Cuicaco—No room exhibit: will 
be allowed this year at the Na® onal 
Candy Wholesalers Association » ¢et- 
ing at the Palmer House here. \I] 
exhibits will be restricted to the 
fourth-floor exhibit hall of the | tel, 
according to C. M. McMilla 
ecutive secretary of the Associat 

The show will have approxin ‘ely 
120 exhibits and the dates have °e! 
set for May 18-21. 


4 
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Hot: | Workshop Forum or Group Business 


; Problems, Ethics, 
e of Conventions at 
-an Hote! Conclave 


t— Unlimited opportunities 
tional income from entertain- 
-ention groups is open to the 
‘tel operators who have the 
and who go after the busi- 
ording to O. Earl Coffman 
Desert Inn, Palm Springs, 
a. 
the first Workshop 
it the American Hotel Asso- 
Convention on the subject, 
ition and Group Business— 
s, Ethics and Services,” Mr. 
1) said many resorts could reap 
med of profits by advance plan- 
id the scheduling of conven- 
spring and fall when their 
‘y was usually low and city 
er-crowded. 


ssing 


th the increasing narrow mar- 
profit occasioned by costs of 


supplies and taxes, the extra in- 
from group. business often 


the difference between profit 


and loss on a season’s or a year’s 
operation,” he pointed out. 

Charles L. Bird, president, Hotel 
Sales \lanagement Association, out- 
lined some of the practices which both 
hotel ind association executives want 
to see improved in the planning of 


conventions. His outline included: 


The designation of one person | 
on the hotel staff to service the con- | 


vention. 
The elimination of an 
nate number of cancellations. 

3. The elimination of an 
nate number of ‘“‘no shows” 
firmed reservations. 

4. The elimination of too many 
tentative bookings, held too long and 
cancelled too late. 

5. The elimination of indefinite- 
ness in the selection of dates. 

Elimination of slowness in con- 
firmation of requirements and _ place- 
ment of business on a firm basis. 

Elimination of irresponsibility 
in changing dates. 

8. Elimination of the practice of 
releasing space for sale at the 12th 
hour. 


inordi- 


inordi- | 
on con- | 


9. More specific information at the | 
outset on requirements, with emphasis | 


on night use of public space. 

10. Presentation of a day-by-day 
agenda of needs at time of booking. 

11. Elimination of overestimating 
guest-room requirements. 

12. More specific information on 
type of guest accommodations re- 
quired: ‘such as the number of sin- 
gles, doubles, twins and suite facili- 
ties needed, based on records of past 
meetings. 


FOR RENT 


DISPLAYS + EQUIPMENT + ee = See, 


Cut these Labor 


Prohlems and Costs 


IT'S CHEAPER-LESS HEADACHE -TO RENT 


You can have a custom-designed and individually aammenea display 


for j 


is not 


stru 
Wh 
you 
pla: 
ple: 
trac 
Get 
TIM 


DIS: 
Writ 


i) 
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t ONE-THIRD the expense of your usual exhibit. 
a stock display refitted or redecorated. 


Mind you, this 
It is designed and con- 


‘ed for YOU, for YOUR product or service. 
you rent a thrifty, money-saving TIME DISPLAY it is designed for 


use at a particular show. 


After you approve sketches, your dis- 


s constructed AND installed. The single low price includes a com- 
exhibit, ready for you at show opening—no installation, no con- 
rs’ charges, no hauling nor crating, no dismantling. 


DISPLAY! 
AY. 


1e startling and complete cost comparison between the usual and a 
There’s no sacrifice of design or quality in a TIME 


oday and learn how this revolutionary rental service will work wonders with your budget. 


‘| M E DISPLAYS 


98 FAIRMOUNT AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., PHONE 4-0477 
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Division of 
AMERICAN 
DECORATORS 


If it’s a matter of 
CONVENTION 
C20 


is in the know! 


Lesbing for the choice convention 
spot? Then send your convention 
men to any of these perfect meeting 
places, and you can be sure they'll be 
“sitting pretty.” 

Each resort offers superlative serv- 
ce, hospitality and convenience. 

C & O's efficient travel experts will 
help you plan schedules... contact 
convention-goers... promote maxi- 
mum convention attendance. And 
once your delegates are en route, 
they will enjoy comfortable C&O 
travel, courteous C &O service. 

For help with all your convention 
problems write John G. Metz, Man- 
ager of Sales, Passenger Traffic 
Division, Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way, 711 Fourteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 
RAILWAY 


We'll be on the job, 


helping you boost 
attendance! Simply 
contact any Northwest 
office or Convention 
Bureau, Northwest 
Airlines, 1885 University 
Avenue, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


NORTHWEST 


AIRLINES 


A World of Experience... 
Over 25 Years 


MIAMI’S FIRST NEW HOTEL 
IN TWENTY SEVEN YEARS 


BISCAYNE BLVD. 
AT 4th ST. 
MIAMI, FLA. 
Overlooking 
Beoutiful 
Biscayne Bay 


COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED WITH 
INDIVIDUAL CONTROL IN EVERY ROOM 


200 beautifully appointed 
rooms each with private bath 

. radio and circulating ice 
water ... dining room... 
sales meeting rooms... 
cocktail-lounge . . . banquet 
hall . . . directly opposite 
convention hall. 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


American Convention Institute to Expend 


Unanimously agree at 5th parley 


to invite neighboring states to 


join Institute's Western Div, 
Satt Lake Crry — Closing its 


fifth annual conference here on De- 
cember 9 in a spirit of high optimism, 
the Western Division of The Ameri- 
can Convention § Institute agreed 
unanimously that the initial plan to 
provide a meeting ground for all 
types of people interested in conven- 
tions and similar gatherings has fully 
proved its value and should now be 
expanded into other states. 

Members were delegated to invite 
those in states adjoining the far west- 
ern group to unite with the Institute, 
as the next step in spreading the or- 
ganization’s influence to other sec- 
tions of the United States. 

T. Louis Chess, general passenger 
agent, Southern Pacific Company, 
elected chairman of the Board after 
a strong year as president, stressed the 
fact that convention bureaus them- 
selves have a fine national organiza- 
tion, with which the American Con- 
vention Institute is in full accord, 
that hotels have their own local, re- 
gional and national organizations, 
and that many other interests are in- 
dividually grouped, but that hereto- 
fore they have had no common meet- 
ing ground for their pooled conven- 
tion problems. He pointed out that 
these problems hhave now become so 
varied, and with so much at stake, 
that a common focal point for ex- 
change of experience, ideas and plans 
covering every phase of the conven- 
tion, trade show and sales meeting 
field is urgently needed. The Ameri- 
can Convention Institute, he said, 
was started five years ago, on a re- 
gional and experimental basis, to 
meet that need, and “has now func- 
tioned successfully for a long enough 
time to justify expansion to other 
areas.” 

Howard Sipe, manager, Conven- 
tion and Tourist Bureau of the Oak- 
land Chamber of Commerce, elected 
president of the Institute, announced 
that the expansion policy of his ad- 


For a Complete Service 
Conventions—Sales Meetings 
write 
ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
3324-26 W. Cermak Rd., Chicago 23, Ill. 


BADGES—Plastic—Metal—Ribbon style 
PRINTING—Registration cards—Progroms 
Ad-books—Pamphlets, etc. 


ministration will follow the < 
tive methods of the last five 
that each new advance maj 

solidated before others are att 
This involves, he said, “a sti 
diversified membership in citi: 


Serva- 
iTS, S 
- COn- 
\pted 
Z ana 


States 


or regions that ask for affiliation wit} 
the Institute and that have a syb. 
stantial interest in Institute objec. 
tives.” 
Ray Kronemeyer, presiden:, Ne. 


vada Visitor’s Bureau, and 
president of the Institute, d 
the board community effect 
ventions, which he said reached int 
every phase of social and economi 
life, so that the steps now planned t 
broaden the coverage and _ influenc 
of the American Convention Institut: 
are well justified. 

Carl Wilson, assistant genera] 
manager, San Francisco Conventio: 
and Tourist Bureau, elected secretar 
of the Institute, delivered an address 
on “The American Convention—It 
Objectives and Opportunities” that 
linked the field of the Institute with 
the entire social and economic life of 
America. 


past- 
sCussed 


con- 


Confining his analysis to the 11 
western states, but with a_ national 
perspective, Warwick S. Carpenter, 
Pacific Coast manager, SALES Mav- 
AGEMENT and SALES MEETINGS, pre- 
sented “Economic Backgrounds for 
Western Conventions and _ Sales 
Meetings.” He developed the thesis 
that conventions, sales meetings and 
trade shows are functions in the ma- 
thematical sense of regional prosperity 
and activity, with indexes that are 
high or low in accordance with re- 
gional indexes. He showed with 
charts based on Survey of Puying 
Power and census data that the 1] 
western 


States now surpass every 
other geographic region in retail sales 
in proportion to population, that the 


Pacific states lead the nation in per 
capita income, and that the fa: 


west- 
ern states have the highest quality ot 
market index of the nation. ‘Their 


population growth has been one ot 
the marvels of the last half cen‘ury. 
“From the first national conven- 


a” 


tion that came to the west in | 59, 


he said, “the number of n°‘onal 
meetings in those states has s‘eadily 
increased, and regional and loc:. con- 
ventions have multiplied inp: opor- 
tion, until the far west has b-:ome 
one of the prime convention ¢. z0ns 


The num! ot 


of the country.” 


meetings and shows in these ‘tates 
in 1950, he said, was 28% ~bove 
national average in proportion t pop- 
ulation, and when compared to ther 
sections, substantiated his thes: that 
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f the mos! 


active and prosperous re- 


jons have conventions, meetings and 
hows general proportion to eco- 
nomic aid social importance. This is 
of spec significance to the fastest 
grow In egion of the United States, 
he said. because it means that the 
convention level of 1950 in these 
states wll steadily rise, as it has in 
the pas 

Usine data from the 1948 census 
of retai! and service trades, he showed 
that the eleven western states have 


66% ore hotel guest rooms than 
average for each unit of pop- 
with 21.6% of the nation’s 


nationa 


ulatior 


installed hotel guest room facilities 
against 13% resident population. In 


these same states are approximately 
40% of the country’s tourist court 
rental units, which is 207% above 
the average for the nation. 

In individual cities of the western 
states, indexes of hotel guest rooms 
in relation to national average rise 
to astonishing heights, ranging from 
232 in Salt Lake City to the strato- 
spheric level of 571 in San Francisco. 
Cities of the highest indexes of such 
facilities, he said, are those in which 
conventions and sales meetings have 
been found most necessary to take up 
the slack of off-season tourist travel. 


Taking data from the national sur- 
vey of convention delegate expendi- 
tures made in 1948 by the Interna- 
tional Association of Convention Bu- 
reaus, and relating them to the 1948 
census of retail and service trades, he 
showed that about 15% of total hotel 
receipts in the eleven western states 
in 1948 came from conventions. In- 
dividual hotels in key convention 
cities reported convention receipts as 
high as 40% of their total annual 
business. He pointed out, however, 
that this is only about one quarter of 
all the money that delegates leave in 


communities that entertain conven- 
tions. 
He said that in Santa Barbara 


more than 8% of the city’s retail and 
service structure is supported by con- 
ventions, and that this would be 
greatly increased if the full turn-over 
of the convention dollar, as it re- 
volves through the full economic life 
of the community, should be taken 
into account. 

This analysis, he said, puts  sta- 
tistical support under the plan of the 
American Convention Institute to 
provide a common meeting ground for 
everyone with an economic or social 
interest in further development of 
conventions, sales meetings and trade 
shows. 


CEILINGS * SKIRTINGS 
BOOTHS - BACKDROPS 
@ VELOURS 
PLUSHES 
SATINS 

REPPS 
DUVETYNES 
SATEENS 
PERCALES 
BUNTINGS 


im ° 
E } Prompt Service Our Motto 

gm Distributors of Famous 
Newport & Lido Broadfelt and 
Cotton Carpeting. 


FRANKEL ASSOCIATES, INC. 


218 West 47th St., New York City 


The Swuthis Largosttand Finest Hate” 


The 


of New Orleans ,,.,.0 "°°: : 


en air conditioned, 1200 all outside rooms, each with radio, 

circulating ice water, servidors and modern furnishings. Enlarged Tulane Room 

now accommodates 2,000 persons, ideal for exhibits, large meetings and automobile 
shows. Massive service elevator and stage are additional features of the 

Tulane Room. 12 new meeting and banquet rooms to serve all size groups. Exquisite 
Cotillion Room for dining and dancing. New popular price Coffee Shop and 

fortable Cocktail Lounge. Conveniently located on Canal Street, near all downtown activities. 
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Liaison Committee Meets to ‘Create Sound 
Basis for Handling Convention Practices’ 


Hotels, convention bureaus, 
association executives study- 
ing problems together 


Cuicaco—The officers and Board 
of Directors of the American Hotel 
Association are now giving their at- 
tention to a report of a liaison com- 
mittee meeting held recently at the 


mutual interests in convention busi- 
ness. 

Representatives of the AHA; 
American Trade Association Execu- 
tives; Hotel Sales Management Asso- 
ciation and International Association 
of Convention Bureaus attended the 
parley to discuss philosophies and 
practices out of which could come 
the development of better standards 


Conrad Hilton Hotel here, which 
served as a forerunner in aims to pool 


and relationships between the four 
groups. 


for § prestige 


for § product presentation 
for J convenience 


for f amazing low cost 


every month 
50 more companies 


go Fafa? 


These trade show and convention exhibitors know the ease and 
effectiveness of Prefab exhibits. Ask any of them, or write for 
a portfolio of sketches to: 


CAPEX COMPANY 


615 South Boulevard Evanston, Ill. 
1775 Broadway New York City 


SUCCESSFUL CONVENTIONS ASSURED 


Florida’s perfect atmosphere of relaxation . . . Florida’s finest 
facilities . . . Florida’s largest, most complete resort hotel . . . plus 
trained help in staging and programming. Your selection of this 
hotel is automatic assurance of success from the standpoint of 
business . . . and pleasure! 


Groups from 25 to 800. 


Tropical Rocm, Grand Ballroom, Main Dining Room, smaller private 
meeting rocms. 


550 all-outside Guest Rooms. Air conditioning optional. 


Play facilities include smart new Cabana Club, Olympic salt water 
swimming pool, tennis courts. 


Private Beach Club on the ocean. 


+ ++ HH 


For complete details, write L. E. AMES, Convention Director 


PALM BEACH 
g "Le mote 


HOTEL 


LARGEST HOTEL SOUTH OF WASHINGTON 


Daniel E. Taylor, Pres. 
James J. Farrell, Mng. Dit. 


FLORIDA'S LARGEST RESORT HOTEL e 
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Called together by Charles 4 
Horrworth, AHA executi 
president, those present name: 
P. Williford, executive vice-president. 
Hilton Hotels Corporation, thei; 
chairman and proceeded to « raft 2 
three-point program as follow :: 

1. To bring about a sympathetic 
understanding and comprehensive ac. 
ceptance of the responsibil ties of 
each to the other; 

2. Create a sound and consistent 
basis for handling conventici pro- 
cedures and practices through a pro- 
gram of study and education ; 

3. Initiate activities of mutual in- 
terest and agreement among these 
groups. 

The inter-organization movement 
to educate delegates to conventions 
and the employees of hotels on ways 
to improve these events will hold its 
next meeting sometime in March, 

Representing the AHA at the 
meeting in addition to Messrs. Willi- 
ford and Horrworth were Randall 
Davis, managing director, Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas; Joseph I. McDonell, 
general manager, Chalfonte Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City and Robert F, 
Quain, general manager, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

The American Trade Association 
I xecutives were represented by Reuel 
W. Elton, general manager, ATAEF; 
Walter S. Doxsey, president, Ameri- 
can Steel Warehouse Assn.; John H. 
Moninger, assistant to president, 
American Meat Institute, and M. G. 
Van Buskirk, executive secretary, IIli- 
nois Dairy Products Assn. 

The Hotel Sales Management As- 
sociation was represented by Ciregory 
R. Lucy, sales manager, Jetierson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Charles L. 
Bird, president, HS\IA, and sales 
manager, Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta, 
and H. M. “Bud” Smith, general 
sales manager, Sheraton Corp. of 
America. 

International Association ot Con- 
vention Bureaus was represented by 
J. S. Turner, executive vice-pres dent, 
Cincinnati Convention & Visitors Bu- 
reau; Herbert E. Boning, Jr.. man- 
ager, Convention & Visitors 1» reau, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Adolph O. 


Frey, executive vice-president and 

L “ 
secretary, Pittsburgh Conventi Dus 
reau. 


Music and 


for every 


Convention Need 


Jerome and Roberts 
ENTERTAINMENT — MUSIC & 
Western Saving Fund Bldg., Philadelphia 
PEnnypacker 5-4535, 5-6595a% 
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Chicago’s Finest Meeting Room 


The TERRACE CASINO is Chicago’s finest! Terraced, it gives all a full view 
of the stage. Air-conditioned, it gives comfort throughout the longest meetings. 
Beautiful, it gives quiet dignity to every session. Private, with its separate 
street entrance, adjoining bar and checking facilities. Easily accommodates 
1000 persons. By day, the Terrace Casino is your main convention room. 
By night, your banquet hall. The Hotel Morrison’s other meeting rooms 

a : i 
will accommodate groups from ten to one thousand. Write today for 


the Terrace Casino Brochure. Teletype CG 1685 
Willard M. Rutzen, General Manager 


MORRISON “*°Egh-s55-4™ 


fi 
eo 


of the South and Southwest” 


AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 
Hotels Galvez, Buccaneer, Jean LaFitte and 
Coronado Courts, ideally located in the Gulf Coast ALABAMA TEXAS 
favorite resort city, are completely modern and com- HOTEL ADMIRAL seseseeeeesMobile HOTEL STEPHEN F AUSTIN... 
fortable in every respect. Host to many national con- HOTEL THOM JEFFERSON, Birr r HOTEL EDSON.. 
ventions in excess of 2,000 delegates, these convention Te 
wise hosts offer unmatched facilities for meetings of DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
every size. In addition to meeting rooms in the hotels, HOTEL WASHINGTON Wos 
¢ fabulous Galveston Pleasure Pier has exhibit space of 36,000 
Square feet with complete utility service, and the beautiful a ee 
nditioned Marine Room with maple dance floor, carpeted RTL CEE 
terraces, large stage, public address system, projection 
room . . . perfect for convention meetings, banquets 
dances. Capacity for dancing—2,000 persons, for meetings— 
3,000 persons. For leisure pleasure, Galveston has 32 
iles Of sparkling beach and surf in addition to golf courses, NEBRASKA 
tennis courts and exciting night life. 


LOUISIANA 


HOTEL CACTUS 
NEW MEXICO HOTEL MENGER 


wore cLovis ANGELES COURTS...............Son Antonio 
AFFILIATED Sri 


VIRGINIA 
SOUTH CAROLINA HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE 


.. Mountain loke 
Ly | A T | Oo BR A L oad Oo T bt L S$ HOTEL WADE HAMPTON 1 i HOTEL MONTICELLO Norfolk 
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——- |HOTEL ST. CLAIR 


Ohio Street East of Michigan 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Air Conditioned 
Convention Space 


A RESOLUTION petitioning Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri to appoint a commitice of 
distinguished citizens to plan an appropriate observance of New York City's 200th 
Anniversary in 1953 was presented to the Mayor in City Hal! by Bernard F. Gimbel 
(seated, right), president and chairman of the New York Convention and Visitors 
Bureau, and other Bureau directors forming a special Presentation Committee. The 
resolution pointed out that New York was incorporated as a municipality in 1653 by 
Peter Stuyvesant under the name of New Amsterdam and that succeeding generations 
have gained for the city its world-wide prominence in culture, education and trade, 


Oil Heat Exposition Never Had 
Such a Rush for Exhibit Space 


PHILADELPHIA—‘ There has been 
an amazing response from exhibitors 
to space offerings in the 29th Anni- 
versary Oil Heat Exposition to be 
held in April,” R. H. L. Becker, 

managing director, Oil-Heat. Insti- 
| tute of America, reports. ‘‘We have 
| sponsored many successful industry 


Up to 1,200 Available Rooms 


On The Gold Coast 


D. J. Gardner, Sales Manager 


NEED A CHANGE? 


If your conventions have been 


conventional, we offer this unconventional 


solution—convene here! 


— * 


awe 7. Sr 
— wee 


- eZ a 
= ae Sea 


i —_— "San 
baw. ica: ee ad 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 62 years 
31 meeting rooms—the largest of which seats 1,800 + Exhibit space available 


Groups welcome throughout the year Write for illustrated folder 41 
Executives: Joseph 1. McDonell, J. Lippincott, E. D. Parrish, Ellsworth Sooy, Doris Sears, Leonard G. Rundstrom, Lawrence B. Raugh, Marcus Ford 


1,000 rooms « 


expositions during the 29 years of 
the Institute’s existence but never 
have we experienced a rush for exhibit 
space such as we are having now,” he 
added. 

“With space offerings only out 
three weeks, 72% of all available 
space was contracted for. Two-thirds 
of the former exhibitors who have 
taken space reserved larger space than 
they had at any previous show. To 
date, more exhibit space has been re- 
served than for the entire amount of 
space sold at the 1951 oil heat ex- 
position held in Chicago.” 

Several innovations have been made 
in the arrangement of the entire Ex- 
hibition Hall, Commercial Museum 
here, which provides a working space 
of 114,000 square feet. A huge 
“theme center” is located in such a 
position that it will draw traffic 
through wide aisles in every direction 
to every booth on the exhibition floor. 
The theme center will occupy 40 
square feet and tower 20 feet high— 
a focal point for some 7,000 dealers 
and 25,000 automatic-heat-minded- 
public who will attend. In the theme 
center will be four booths to repre- 
sent the industry: one for the insti- 
tute, another for the Distribution Di- 
vision of OHI to serve fuel-oi! and 
equipment dealers, a booth for the 
local OHI chapter, and another for 
the Oil Industry Information ‘’om- 
mittee. 


GAGS FOR WAGS 
Speakers, MC's, Entertainers, Etc. 
We have a group of top showbusiness gas ™en 
on our staff. o introduce our unique s'.-icé 
(written about in newspapers and mage7 "és 
nationally) we offer 5 complete gagfiles, 5 °° 
5 monologs, 5 dialogs, 10 parodies for $5. Or «end 
for free price list. 
LAUGHS UNLIMITED 

756 7th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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How 
Fl] °asoans on shopping tours 
downt..wn one day recently were 


startle! to see a shapely young lady 
(Barb:a Karstendiek, senior Texas 
Westen College coed) clad in shorts, 
sweate) and a miner’s hard hat mak- 
‘ng her way up a ladder to the dome 
of the City Hall toting a bucket of 
paint 

The explanation: She was launch- 


ing the copper painting of the City 


Hall dome for the golden anniversary 
celebration of International Mining 
Days November 15-17. 

The meeting, which annually 
draws mining men from all over the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico 


to El Paso, Texas, entertained some 


500 delegates. 


NATO May Sponsor 
National Travel Show 


WasHINGToN—The National As- 
of Travel Organizations 
may sponsor an annual national travel 
show. A committee has been appointed 
to handle the arrangements. Those on 
the committee are: J. W. Clark, 
Minnesota Department of Business 
Research; Prentiss Mooney, Missouri 
Department of Resources and De- 
velopment, and Frank Davis, East 
Michigan Tourist Association. 

The plans for possible sponsorship 
of a major travel show were discussed 
at a membership meeting in Chicago 
recently. Also decided at the meeting 
was t selection for the 1953 
NATO convention of The Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W.Va. The 1952 conclave is sched- 
a tor the U. S. Grant Hotel, San 
diego 


sociation 


he 


Cleveland Bureau Now Named 
Convention and Trade Show Bd. 


® ELAND — Cleveland Conven- 


tion »nd Trade Show Board is the 
new name voted by directors of the 
organ zation which was formerly the 
Con ition and Visitors Bureau. 


I new name is in keeping with 


the ird’s new campaign to bring 
the ortance of conventions in this 
It the attention of industry here. 


§ Jerome and Roberts 

ieee ENTERTAINMENT — MUSIC 
f@stern Saving Fund Bldg., Philadelphia 7 
geennypacker 5-4535, 5-6595 
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ar can you go with publicity for a meeting? 


..- Fight to the top of City Hall! 


tee 


Sheraton Chain Buys Book- 
Cadillac, Changes Hotel's Name 


Detrroir—The 30th hotel in the 
Sheraton Corporation of American 
chain is the Book-Cadillac here which 
was acquired for “in excess of $6 mil- 
lion,” it was announced. 

Built in 1924 and offering 1,200 
rooms, the hotel now has a new name, 
Sheraton-Cadillac. 


| 
| 


MIAMI BEACH'S. 


Foremost 
Luxury Hotel 


HOTEL - POOL 
CABANA CLUB 


ll 


On the Croan. af 65 th SE 


with 200 beautiful guest 
rooms, superb dining rooms, de- 
lightful coffee shop and sparkling 


NOW, 


Club Casino... 
PLUS, Outstanding Convention 


up to 500 


| Features: 

| 4 meeting rooms for groups of 
100 to 600 

| Banquet facilities for groups 

| 


Completely 
AIR CONDITIONED 
MIAMI BEACH, 
FLA.‘ 


Private Golf Course 
Lake Steamer Cruises 
e Swimming 
@ Orchestra & Dancing 
@ Tennis Courts 


Coffee Shop 
Dining Room 


Convention Rooms 
@ Beverage Room 


Here is a luxurious Resort Hotel in the world- 
Muskoka Lakes district of Ontario. 
Easily accessible by automobile right to the 


famous 


door, or by rail or coach and Lake steamer 
to our own dock. City comfort in the un- 
scenic 


spoiled splendor of Canada's finest 


vacation-land. 


Our 
quarantee you every facility and courtesy for 


many years of convention experience 


a completely successful convention. 


For Dates and Bookings Write to: 
Executive Offices 
Royal Muskoka Hotel 
Suite 1303, 80 King St. W., Toronto, Canada 


Hotel Sales Mgrs.’ Best Parley 
Sparks 25th Birthday Plans 


PHILADELPHIA — Sparked by its 

most successful convention here, the 

Hotel Sales Management Association 

plans its 1952 Silver Anniversary 

Convention in Chicago where an even 

greater meeting and exhibit is being 
anticipated. 


The 1951 meeting, recently staged, 
saw the hotel sales managers’ best 
attended meeting introduce an eftec- 

tive exchange - of - information tech- 
nique under the name of ‘Circles of 
Information.” 


Nine separate groups 
were set up simultaneously, covering 


FOR ANY 
SALES INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM 


... A CRUISE on the 
“QUEEN of BERMUDA" or 
the "OCEAN MONARCH" 


Make a “booming success” of your com- 


pany’s sales contest by offering a Furness 


Cruise! Its worked miracles for many 


others. No other prize is as easily pro- 


moted or can guarantee such enthusiastic | 
response as a sea cruise. 


FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW 


. and Furness will send you imme- 


diately, material on these famous trips | 


and on how to make your next sales in- | 
cenlive program the biggest and best in 
the history of the company. 


FURNESS LINES 


34 Whitehall St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Seseseeesesseessessaeseeseessaeeesacease 
FURNESS LINES 
34 Whitehall St., New York 4, N, Y. 


Please send me the “Furness Kit’’ on bigger, 
better Sales Incentive Programs 


(Name) 


(Company) 


(Number) (Street) 


(City) (Zone) (State) 


eRe REEEOCOSOTOTOSO OT ET 
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“GRAND PRIZE” 


subjects from food sales problems to 
how to sell and service exhibits. The 
program, directed by Dill Parrish, 
director of sales, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, drew enthusiastic 
participation and favorable comment. | 

Charles L. Bird, sales manager, | 
Atlanta Biltmore, acceded to the 
presidency of the Association at the | 
meeting. N. C. Bicking, sales man- 
ager, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
was elected first vice-president which 
automatically makes him president in 
1953. 

J. B. Herndon, Jr., vice-president 
Hilton Hotels Corp., in addressing 
the sales managers declared that they 
must use modern industrial sales 
tools. He decried the apathy among 
hotel men toward the use of modern 
sales methods and also declared that 
the sales department must have moral 
integrity and live up to its promises 
to the customer. 


and Breath-Takingly 
Beautiful ! 


@ Sales Meeting & 
Show Rooms 

@ Banquet Facilities 

Coffee Shop— 

Dining Room 

@ Free Parking 

@ Dancing and 
Entertainment 

@ Cocktail Lounge 


Speaking on future sales in resorts, 
Charles Craddock, director of sales, 
Schine Hotels, declared that resort 
hotels could no longer succeed with- 
out conventions in the pre- and post- 
season periods. He indicated that 
hotel management should try to make 
selling in the hotel field more attrac- 
tive to bring in more capable men. 


Fj Jerry Sussman, Manager 


Completely Air Conditionedyp 


ON THE OCEAN AT 44TH ST. 
MIAMI BEACH 


Bring Your Next Convention to 
Southern Illinois 


THE HOTEL BROADVIEW 
EAST ST. LUIS, ILLINOIS 


(Only 5 minutes from downtown St. Louis, Mo.) 


ONE OF THE FINEST CONVENTION HOTELS IN THE STATE 


CONVENTION FACILITIES FOR 600 
250 Rooms 250 Baths 


Dining Room 
Cocktail Lounge 


Coffee Shop 


Entertainment 


Our Own Private Free Parking Lot—S pace for 150 Cars 


Harry E. Turgeon 
General Manager 


— 
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Spangler, v.p.; Wells, sec.; 
visitor, exhibitor surveys 
discussed at Capital parley 


Wo-HINGTON — Exhibit design, 
yisitor and exhibitor surveys, and 
labor problems were among the top- 
ics or the busy program of the Na- 
tional Association of Exhibit Man- 

eeting here recently. 


agers 
“New Trends in Exhibit Design” 
e title of a talk by Dominico 


was tT 

Mortcilito, design consultant, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. He told 
the exhibit managers of the added 


values in utilizing the full cubic area 
of booths rather than restricting dis- 


plays to the backwall. Marcus W. 
Hinson, .manager, International 


Churchmen’s Exposition, indicated 
that on several occasions he has al- 
lowed a few exhibitors at shows he 
has managed to utilize cubic areas 
in cases where they would not inter- 
fere with neighboring displays. 

John T. Fosdick, director, John T. 
Fosdick & Associates, explained how 
show-visitor interviews could produce 
data of value to show managers. He 
indicated the type of information and 
facts that could be amassed by on-the- 
spot surveys of audiences. He pointed 
out that while audience surveys do 
not replace attendance audits, they 
do at much less cost provide valu- 
able facts on the value of a show to 
and through the sampling 
of the attendance indicate the busi- 
professional character of the 


Visitors, 


ness 01 
visitors, 

Robert W. Matlack, Federation of 
Paint and Varnish Producers, read a 


paper on “Organized Labor—Show 
Asset or Show Liability?” prepared 
by NAEM_ Past-President Louise 
Wynne. The report cautioned show 
managers to make plain to exhibitors 
that «ny problems arising between 


the exhibitors and labor at a show 


shoul! be referred immediately to the 
show manager as it is his responsi- 
bility to deal with the unions. 

An effective method of learning 
the ie of a show to exhibitors was 
outlined by William H. Eisenman, 
maniszer, National Metal Exposition. 
On first day of the show, he said, 
he seis a member of his staff to each 
exhib ror to give him a list of half 
doze. or so questions he wants an- 


swer | on closing day. The questions 
ask he exhibitor concern his “en- 

‘interest’ or ‘‘dissatisfac- 
101 vith the show and its attend- 
an ‘he exhibitors are asked wheth- 
er t plan to participate next year 
an iether they plan to use the 
Sal hibit. Comments are also re- 
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He! Elected President of Exhibit Managers Association 


quested of each exhibitor. This ques- 
tioning of exhibitors on the last day 
of the show, when impressions are 
still fresh, gives show management 
an excellent basis for planning next 
year’s event, Mr. Eisenman said. 
New officers for the exhibit man- 
agers’ group, which includes only 
those show managers who represent 


associations, are: president, Albert 
H. Hall, executive director, Na- 
tional Institute of Governmental 


A. C. 
National Office 
Management Association, and secre- 


Purchasing; vice-president, 


Spangler, director, 


A. Wells, 
Metal 


Chester 
National 


tary-treasurer, 
assistant director, 
Exposition. 

William Copp, exhibit manager, 
Institute of Radio Engineers, gave 
details of the advertising program 
of the National Association of Ex- 
hibit Managers last year and asked 
for an increased budget for 1952. The 
matter is to be settled by the Asso- 
ciation’s directors. 


ROOMS... 


Y 


HOTEL 


HOLLENDEN 


CLEVELAND 


THE RIGHT COMBINATION FOR THE WORLD’S 
BEST CONVENTIONS! 


LOCATION... 
Centrally situated in “the best location in the 
nation”, The Hollenden is a one minute walk 
from Public Auditorium. 


1000 modern guest rooms and suites, large and 
comfortable. Each has a private bath and radio. 
Some have television sets. 


RESTAURANTS AND BARS... 


Six rooms for eating and relaxation, including 
the famous Vogue Room. 


CONVENTION FACILITIES... 


Conveniently located on one floor, designed for 
meetings, banquets, receptions, exhibits, and gen- 
eral assembly. Complete convention equipment. 


CONVENTION STAFF... 


Well-trained personnel assigned to convention 


groups. Key member to offer personalized service 
and coordinate details. 


ROBERT P. JOYCE 
GENERAL MANAGER 


THE ONLY DOWNTOWN HOTEL 
OPERATING ITS OWN ATTACHED GARAGE 


HOTEL HOLLENDEN 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


JOHN F. NOLAN 
SALES MANAGER 


is this happening to your 


SHIPPING CASES? 


- IT DOES IF YOU USE 
ORDINARY STRAP HINGES 


...End your troubles ("ss 
by using the Nae 


= 

2 4 

EASY TO INSTALL— ¢ —— 

SAVES LABOR COST 5 i LJ 4 = 

OF BENDING OR - { NO STRESS 

SHAPING LID OPENS OVER SKIDS 4 ON HINGE 
AND CLEATS \ . OR SCREWS 


DOUBLE-JOINT GIVES FLEXIBILITY AND EASE OF ACTION 
SELF-ADJUSTING TO ALL NEEDS 


If your dealer can't supply you, write: 


BROWNIE HINGE & SPECIALTIES 
1010 S. HALSTED STREET + CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


6,000,000 Meals a year... 


are planned in this Western Hotels’ 
research kitchen in the Sir 

Francis Drake Hotel 
in San Francisco. 
This kitchen plus 
individual “taste 
panels’ are the 

reasons for Western 

Hotels uniformly 
excellent food. 


ee § cermrmc - 
po depicting Salt Lake City's 
historical and downtown 
buildings dominates the great 
staircase in the Newhouse Hotel 
lobby, installed when the lobby 
was recently redecorated. 


It is also unusual but true ...that any of the 
following WESTERN HOTELS will make reservations for 
you by “HOTELETYPE" in any of the others without charge: 


LOS ANGELES, MAYFAIR SEATTLE, NEW WASHINGTON 
SAN FRANCISCO, S/R FRANCIS DRAKE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
SALT LAKE CITY, NEWHOUSE ROOSEVELT 
PORTLAND, MULTNOMAH MAYFLOWER 

BENSON TACOMA, WINTHROP 


VANCOUVER,B.C., GEORGIA 
For aconvenient Western Hotels CREDITCARD, write: Credit Manager, Western 
Hotels, Inc., New Washington Hotel, Seattle, Wash or 160 Central Park South, New York,NY. 


Fair Managers Take a Look a? 
Commercial-Exhibit Picture =+ 
Intl. Convention in Chicago 


Cuicaco — As national exhil-ors 
are turning to the state and ceunty 
fairs for large receptive audienc:s of 
consumer products and agricultural 
equipment, the fair managers are tak- 
ing a better look at their commercial 
exhibit areas. 


The International Associatic;: of 
Fairs and Expositions devoted a 
major portion of its conclave in the 


Sherman Hotel here to reports and 
discussions of commercial exhibits and 
exhibit buildings. 

Adrian L. Potter, Eastern States 
Exposition, Springfield, Mass., told 
the assembled fair managers that com- 
mercial exhibits should be “treated as 
an attraction” at their fairgrounds 
and made attractive to potential ex- 
hibitors. Experiences in turning over 
the commercial area to an association 
who then sells the space to commer- 
cial exhibitors were related by Rich- 
ard McIntosh, Alabama State Fair; 
Jack Reynolds, Wisconsin State Fair; 
J. C. Huskisson, Florida State Fair, 
and Ted Rosequist, California State 
Fair. 

Chastising fairs that set low rates 
for exhibit space, Ira Woodhouse, of 
May and Woodhouse, declared, 
“Some fairs are practically giving 
their space away in comparison with 
other fairs and other media.” He in- 
dicated that fairs with 200,000 or 
more attendance should seek a mini- 
mum of $1 a square foot. ““There are 
several fairs with attendances of less 
than 500,000 that charge $2 a square 
foot and up. They seem to have no 
difficulty in selling space,” he said. 

The Association’s annual election 
saw the appointment of Walter D. 
Jackson, manager, Western Fair, 
London, Ont., to the position of pres- 
ident with Leon Harms, manager, 
New Mexico State Fair, named vice- 
president. Frank Kingman, manager, 
Brockton ( Mass.) Fair, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer for the 13th con- 
secutive year. 


Summer Amusement Parks 
Parley To Meet Alone in Aug 


DeNnvER—In August this city » ll 
be the site of the summer meeting 0! 
the National Association of Am «- 
ment Parks, Pools and Beaches 't 
has been announced. 

After an experiment in which 1 
summer meeting was held in con}: © 
tion with the Pennsylvania park a. °- 
ciation last year, it was decided ‘0 
hold separate conclaves in the fut 
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International Amphitheatre 


Home of the Chicago National | 
Automobile Show— Chicago Inter- | 
national Sports and Outdoor Exposi- | 
tion—Chicago National Food Show— 
International Live Stock Exposition— 
International Kennel Club Dog Show | 
—The Chicago Home of the National | 
Metal Expositicn—International Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Exposition, and 
many others. 


50,000 Sq. Ft. Exhibit Space 


Individual Halls 
4,000 to 55,000 Sq. Ft. 


ARENA SEATS 12,000 


fany Smaller Meeting Rooms 
. 


Free Parking for 4,000 Cars 


5 Minutes from Loop Hotels 


Int: national Amphitheatre 


42-- & Halsted Chicago 9, Ill. 


{em 
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"Copter Lands on Red Carpet 
To Open Carpet Sales Parley 


ATLANTIC Ciry—Landing “those 
1952 heavenly carpets by Lees” on the 
beach here, the company‘s sales con- 
ference watched new floor coverings 
flown from Glasgow, Va., by heli- 
copter. 

As the Lees sales representatives 
and executives watched from the sun 
deck of the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Hotel, the ‘copter landed Arthur 
Eisler, general superintendent of the 
Lees carpet mill at Glasgow, with 
rolls of new carpets he brought along. 

Eisler was greeted by Robert Leeds 
and Alexander J. Williamson of 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall; Earl B. 


Morgan, Jr., and Jamie Irvine of the | 


D’Arcy Advertising Company, New 
York; and Fred Lehnertz, eastern di- 
visional sales manager of James Lees 
and Sons Company on the beach in 
front of the hotel as hundreds of in- 
terested onlookers watched from the 
Boardwalk, 

The helicopter landed in the center 
of a large red carpet and hotel port- 
ers unloaded the cargo and accom- 
panied Eisler over strips of red carpet 
to the hotel entrance and to the Vik- 
ing Theatre where the line was for- 


| mally introduced. 


Store Modernization 
Show to Resume in ‘53 


New YorK—The Store Moderni- | 
zation Show which was postponed last | 
March, is planned for 1953, it is an- | 


nounced by John W. H. Evans, show 
manager. 

In anticipation of a $6-billion back- 
log in expansion and modernization 
of retail stores caused by current cur- 
tailment of commercial construction, 


| the show is scheduled to coincide with 
the termination of the ban on store | 


remodeling. 

The Fourth Store Modernization 
Show, scheduled for Chicago last 
March, was called off because of the 
government ban on building. 

The Exhibitors’ Advisory Commit- 
tee of the show is to decide whether 


| the 1953 event will be staged in New 


York or Chicago. The Store Mod- 


| ernization Institute here is the spon- 
| sor of the show. 


Sparkling Entertainment 


for your 


Sales Meeting 


Jerome and Roberts 
ENTERTAINMENT — MUSIC 
Western Saving Fund Bidg., Philadelphia 7 
PEnnypacker 5-4535, 5-6595 « 


)LANCIENT SIGHTS TO SEE j 
See the Alamo, four . 


i COLORFUL ENTERTAINMENT 


Hola Your Nek 


CONVENTION or 
SALES MEETING 


San Antonio is America's 
fastest growing major 
city and the hub of a 
rapidly expanding South- 
western market 


Bae = 
te 


Spanish Missions, Gov- 
ernors' Palace, La Villita Rg 


and many other a 


century-old sights 


See beautiful parks, _ lias 

plazas, Venetian-like San eo am 
Antonio River, Randolph oS 2 oo 
Field and other interest- : 


ing sights 


For your convention or | 
sales meeting unusual ff 
and colorful entertain- 
ment can be provided 


YOUR HEADQUARTERS 


® The Plaza is completely and continu- 
ously air-conditioned. Conveniently 
located. 


@ The Plaza has ample facilities for large 
meetings .. . but you are invited and 
welcome regardless of size 


® The Plaza staff is trained and experi- 
enced in handling conventions and 
sales meetings and here you will find 
every thing to make your meeting a 
success . . . your stay enjoyable 


©@ For full and complete information con- 
cerning rooms, banquet accommoda- 
tions, display space and the advan- 
tages of holding your meeting in San 
Antonio, write, wire or telephone 


Tom L. Powell, V. P. & Gen. Mgr. 
THE PLAZA 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Cuicaco—With more exhibitors 


Tool Engineers 1952 Exposition 


NETHERLAND PLAZA Thos. Emery's Sons, Inc. 


"52 Tool Show Expected in the International Amphitheatre 
To Shatter '50 Record here, will have special promotions to 


please participating firms. 


it had in its record-breaking 
in 1950, the American Society 


DOUBLE THE SPACE 


Twice Coice the. Lezererg! 


Miami Beach’s greatest convention package 
NOW UNDER ONE OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 


The AIR CONDITIONED Sherry Frontenac and Casablanca with a total of 550 
luxuriously appointed rooms, suites, and penthouses . . . Twelve conference 
rooms seating from 25 to 600 persons . .. Each hotel has a magnificent cabana 
club and olympic swimming pool . .. a variety of dining rooms . . . cocktail 
lounges and nightclubs featuring dancing and entertainment nightly . . . superb 
banquet facilities . . . and the experienced convention and publicity staffs of 
two great hotels. 


Combine A Wonderful Wesstion With Your Convention 


Special Low Convention Rates during Spring, Summer, Fall Seasons 


Write for complete information and Color Brochures 


™ Sherry 


Frontenac 


Rush Strayer Jack Parker 
Managing Dir. Managing Dir. 


Want a Successful 


CONVENTION ‘TRADE SHOW- SALES MEETING? 


... Select Cincinnati’s Netherland Plaza 


America’s Service Minded Hotel 


Conference and Banquet Rooms 
for 12 to 1200 ... 2 exhibit halls 


Teletype .. . all on two adjoining floors, 
Cl 244 


rooms. Garage in hotel. 

400 additional outside rooms in 
our modern Terrace Plaza . 
conference rooms for 10 to 100— 
all air-conditioned. Famous Gour- 
met Restaurant. 


Mary Hesse 
Sales Mgr. 


-~ = 


John G. Horsman, Gen. Mgr. 
Owned & Operated by 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


At each technical session, a list of 
exhibitors (with booth numbers) 
whose equipment relates to the gen- 
eral subject featured, will be distrib- 


air-conditioned. 800 outside Teletype 
Cl 384 


TERRACE PLAZA 


uted to those in attendance. Thy 
those who indicate their specis! inter. 
est by attending the sessions on ce. 
tain days will have a handy + ‘ereng, 
of equipment at the show in © iy spe. 
cial field. 

The subjects for the sessicns wer 
selected from a mailed ques*isnnaiy 


to the Society’s 20,000 nbers 
More than 400,000 invitations to a. 
tend the exposition, March 17-2) 


are being distributed. 

One of the features of the show 
is the allocation of the South Hall 
second floor, of International Amphi. 
theatre, to exhibits of quality control 
equipment. The hall will be called 
Quality Control Hall and will offe; 
exhibits of instruments, inspection 
equipment, gaging and _ measuring 
equipment, charts and related qual. 
ity control equipment. Several com. 
panies have taken space in the hall 
show how they apply quality control 
equipment in their manufacturing 
processes. 


Hotel Has New Exhibit Hail 


ATLANTA—The Atlanta Biltmore 
has opened the largest and most mod- 
ern exhibition hall available in a hotel 
in the South. Measuring 176’ by 
80’, the auditorium has a seating ca- 
pacity of 2,000 or will handle 100 
standard-size booths for a show. 

Among the features of the new ex- 
hibit hall are: ground-floor level with 
12’ by 12’ door for vehicle entrance, 
55 loudspeakers in sound-proof ceil- 
ing, fluorescent and _ incandescent 
lighting with three intensities, escala- 

hot and cold water, gas, com- 
pressed air and steam connections. 


NEW HALL adjacent and opening into the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel provides the ‘atest 
in facilities for expositions and cony-ntions. 


BUTTONS—PIh-: .. 
ADVERTISING neve TIES 
SOUVENIF 
Write for alog, 
samples, and ces, 
stating | able 
quantities des 
PARISIA! 


5 NOVELTY COW Y 
e 3510S Western Av cago 
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DispLAyY LAMp—A new invention 
which is claimed to do all a reflector- 
type lamp will do at one-sixth the 
lighting cost is announced. Its con- 
re Mf struction enables the use of ordinary 
d- § household bulbs without loss of light 
el ntensity. Since less current is used, 
y Bf pawer consumption is reduced at least 
a- @ one third, according to the manufac- 
NJ turer. 
There are no installation problems 
x; with Miroflector, which produces a 
h § brilliant white light for flood or spot- 
e lighting of displays. A household 
l- § bulb is placed into the permanent 
Miroflector, then screwed into any 
a~ Bf socket. The actual reflector need 


never be replaced. It has a high-gloss 
permanent finish which is unaffected 
by heat 


————————S lle 
hs - —— a 


Fir) ExtTiInGUISHER — Extreme 
= aii 

ent ght and maneuverability are 
For ne 
Product 
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s and addresses of manufacturers whose products appear in these columns, 
for Planners, Sales Meetings, The Essex, 13th & Filbert Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Fhoduatt (ov Plonnou 


the advantages claimed by the manu- 
facturer for this new 20- and 30- 
pound capacity chemical fire extin- 
guisher. Said to have a longer range 
than comparable models, the extin- 
guisher is made of stainless steel. 

With finger-tip control, the extin- 
guisher shoots a chemical heat-insulat- 
ing cloud up to 20 feet, snuffing out 
flames on contact. It produces 1,100 
times its volume in non-toxic, flame- 
killing gas on contact with flame. 

It is Underwriters’ Laboratories 
approved. 


Uritiry LAamp—A tiny portable 
fluorescent lamp producing intense 
but cool illumination of up to 450 
foot candles of light is now offered. 

Containing two four-watt fluores- 
cent tubes and all components within 
a 2” by 6” drawn shade, the lamp 
emits a diffused light equal to 40- 
watt incandescent. The support 
bracket containing three adjustable 
links may be removed from the cast 
base for permanent installation to a 
desk, table, display backwall or show- 
case. 


The lamps are rated at 7,500 
hours, average life. With a_ black 


wrinkle finish, the lamps come com- 
plete with two bulbs at $12.38 ($11 
in lots of six). 


write: 


Display 
ALCS 


for 
DECORATIONS... CURTAINS 
BACKDROPS ... DRAPERIES 


@ Also Available Flameproofed 


M. H. LAZARUS & C0., Ine. 


92 Leonard St., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


WISCONSIN HOTEL 
, 


Now offers to all organi- 
zations planning con- 
ventions and sales meet- 
ings its 


is the most 
complete service 
to groups offered today. 


IT WILL SAVE YOU 
VALUABLE TIME 


Write for booklet and brochure 
before you decide on your next 
meeting. 


JACK B. GOODWIN 


Manager 


, WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE 
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Planning a 
TRADE SHOW 
SALES MEETING 
or EXHIBIT in 


ATLANTIC CITY? 


consult 


MELTL Studios 


Complete Show Decorating 
and 
Display Installation Service 


e DRAPES e SIGNS 
e BOOTH EQUIPMENT 


MELT Zstuci. 


2304 PACIFIC AVENUE 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Phone 4-3942 


Size 
Stoff 
Space 
Spit 


Sowicee 


TO ASSURE A 


Successfull 


CONVENTION! 


Information? Please write: 
Mr. Shepard Henkin 
Director of Sales 


HOTEL 


GOVERNOR 
CLINTON 


1200 outside rooms with bath, circu- 
lating ice water, Servidor and radio. 
7th Ave. at 31st St. (Opposite Penn Station) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mo i 


se 


A Lesson from a Teacher 


Trade associations and_ industrial 
firms who send men to conventions 
to report back what took place and 
what was discussed, can take a les- 
son from a teacher . .. a school 
teacher in Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. Florence H. Price, an ele- 
mentary-school teacher, has outlined 
under the heading, ‘“‘Second-Hand 
Conventions,” her views on the re- 
ports given by the delegates her as- 
sociation sends to conventions. While 
her remarks are directed to profes- 
sional association delegates, the points 
she makes are valid for the reports 
required by company representatives 
who are sent to conventions. 

“T’ve listened—we all have—to 
hundreds of reports on professional 
meetings and conventions by official 
delegates,” writes Mrs. Price. “Some 
were excellent; many were dull. Yet 
so long as local, county and state as- 
sociations send representatives to 
meetings, they will expect the peo- 
ple they send to give at least a brief 
accounting. There’s not much use 
sending them unless they bring some- 
thing back. 

“What makes a good report by a 
delegate? Also, what doesn’t?’ she 
asks. 

A travelog or a blow-by-blow ac- 
count of the convention that takes as 
long to report as the meeting itself 
are not what is wanted, Mrs. Price 
says. “A delegate’s job is to save his 
fellow association members from the 
unimportant and insignificant,” she 
points out. 

They don’t want a long account 
of the social side of the convention. 
“Who wants a party second hand ?” 
she asks. 

Mrs. Price lists some of the things 
that the people back home want the 
delegates to report. “These may be 
formal actions, they may be ideas 
dropped by speakers; they may be 
information picked up in the lobby 
from fellow delegates. The essential 
test, however, is their value to the 
group that sent the delegate.” 

Cautioning that you have to be 
hard-boiled in selecting the points 
you emphasize, Mrs. Price declares, 
“Your report will be more valuable 
if it actually gets across one or two 


things than if it offers so many jt 
leaves none.” 

“You can be accurate and interpre. 
tive at the same time. Facts are 
facts and deserve factual reporting,” 
she points out. A delegate has been 
sent to the meeting because those who 
sent him had confidence in his judg. 
ment and he should exercise that 
good judgment, she says. 

“Let's face it,” she concludes, 
“Reporting on a convention is one 
of the most difficult and _ thankles 
tasks put upon us. It can be done 
well, however, and when we do it 
well, we spread the values of the 
meeting a thousand-fold ; when we do 
it badly, we have halted, in our as 
sociation, the very things the meet- 
ing was designed to disseminate.” 

We offer these remarks—although 
they might seem rather remotely re. 
lated to the type of reports required 
of technical men sent to conventions 
by industrial firms—because _ they 
basically strike the same chord in us 
as did a recent report form used bj 
a company for the men it sends to 
conventions. 

The reports that go onto this forn 
must be so voluminous (if the form 
is filled out as requested) that it 
must take days to prepare. And it 
it is prepared as requested, just who 
is going to take the time to read and 
digest all the material written by the 
several attendees? Apparently some 
executives have the mistaken notion 
that a man isn’t doing a good job 
at a convention unless he can write 
a book on it. 

A simple report that requires an- 
swers to perhaps six or sever ques 
tions would be sure to be noted at 
the home office. Those long »:ports 
that are written laboriously an: then 
filed are a sheer waste of time. If 
the man sent to the meeting ‘14s to 
be interviewed by his superiors to 
get the facts as to what happeved at 
the meeting, why the long \ “itten 
report? 

We think Mrs. Price is 01 the 
right track. Nobody wants s:cond- 
hand conventions. They want ‘vely, 
factual reports of what’s new —the 
kind of facts that an astute ob erver 
can pick up at a convention. 


R. L. 
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BY dh EXHIBITS 


A COMPLETE OPERATION 
FOR THE RESEARCH, DEVEL- 
OPMENT & PRODUCTION OF: 


@ Electronic & Mechanical 
Animations, Displays & 
Exhibits 


@ Training Aids 


@ Special Mechanisms 
Models & Dioramas 
Under The Direction Of 

Mr. Cecil A. Rogers 


formerly of 
London, England; Toronto Canada 


Here is our plant, one of the most modern in the 
exhibit field, geared to produce expertly designed 
sales ideas. Covering an area of over 35,000 
square feet, it comprises the latest type of display 
construction and finishing equipment. In addition, 
we offer you storage facilities on the premises 
where your exhibits can be inspected at all times. 
Our field service can install and dismantle your 
exhibits anywhere throughout the United States. | 
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STRAUSS DEGONTING TN EXPUSITIN GUMPRNY, IN 


main office and factory « 3524 THIRD AVE.,N. Y. 56, © LUDLOW 8-7700 
convention department « 480 LEXINGTON AVE. © ELDORADO S5-7674 
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Accounting 


June 15-19 '52, New York, Attendance—500 
National Association of Cost Accountants 
Ar hone? B. Gunnarson, secretary, 505 Park 


~V~ 


Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


+t. 5-8 '52. Detroit 


Controllers Institute of America 


Walter Mitchell, Jr., manager director, I E. 


42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Oct. 19-21 ‘52, St. Louis, Attendance—500 


Institute of Internal Auditors 
Bradford Cadmus, 120 Wal! St., New York 
c N. : 


Advertising 
j 3-11 '52, N.Y e- 
Advertising Federation of America 


president & general man- 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Agriculture 


lan. 14-18 52, WHarrisbura. Attendance— 


Pennsylvania Farm Show 


Harold R. McCulloel ecretary. 209 Aari 
Building, State C Pa 
22-26 '52, Boston, Attendance—35,000 


Boston Poultry “ny & Seas Life Ex- 
position 


Paul Ives,.39 Church, New Haven. Conn. 
lan. 22-24 ‘52. Toront 
Ontario Crop Improvement Association 
‘ H. Mart yry-treasurer, Parli 
B Jing Tarant+ C)n+ 
22-25 ‘52, Toronto, Attendance—-25 


Ontario Retail] Farm Equipment Dealers’ 


Association 

L. Brown, equipment manaaer. 8! Kina 
St F Toron}+ on 
Jan. 28-30 '52. New Orleans 
National Cotton Council of America 
Ernect Ste »wart DI iblic relat - manager, 
P.O. Box 18, Memphis, Tennesse 


Feb. 10-12 '52, Kansas City, Mo., Attend- 
ince—2,000 
Institute of American Poultry Industries 


Lee ~pagee exhibit manaaer 22 | N. 
LaSalle, Chicago 6 


Feb. 21-23 '52, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Manitoba rest Association 
CH Pp secre} 


ar 143 Legislative 
Buildin Winn peg, Manitoba 
Feb, 28-Mar. 2 '52, San Anae Tex 


Attendance—25,000 

San Angelo Fat Stock Show 

Ralph Trolinger, Box 712, San Angelo, Texas 
Apr. |-2 '52, Albany, Ga. 

Southwest Georgia Fat Cattle Show & Sale 
C. M. Shackelford, City Gin & Mill Co 


Ox 


Albany, Ga. 


Mar. 6-16 ‘52, San Bernardino, Calif 
National Orange Show 
R. Z. Smith, Box 29, San Bernardino, Calif. 
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EXHIBITOR’S CALENDAR 


the Next 12 Months 


Expositions, Fairs and Trade Shows as Announced for 


These entries cover those events 
include commercial ex- 
hibits and for which definite dates 
have been announced for the next 
12-month period. Additional entries 
be made as new dates are 
announced. For a complete list of 
trade shows, expositions and fairs 
—as well as all conventions staged 
in the United States and Canada— 
MEETINGS’ Di- 


rectory of Conventions and Trade 


15-18 '52, Coronado, ; 
Pacific 4 & lite Association 


Ng 


Grand National Jr. Livestock Exposition 
American Poultry % Hatchery Fetecation 


National Shade Tree Conference 


ens | State Dain Sout Show 


Quebec Provincial Gnieinien 


ational Barrow Show 


13-14 '52, Louisvi 
Kentucky Retail Farm Equipment Association 
ey, Highland Park Station 


Attendance—450 


American Society of Agronomy 


Roya Agricultural | Winter Fair 


Apparel, Fashion & Textile 


International Association of Clothing De- 


Jan. 29-30 '52, New Orleans, Attesdance 
750 

National Cotton Council of America 
Ernest Stewart, public relation anaae 
National Cotton Council, P.O. Box 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Feb. 3-6 ‘52, Philadelphia 

Custom Tailors & Designers Association 

C. D. Hunter, executive-secretary, 40) 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


Feb. 10-15 '52, New York, Attendance 
850 

Allied Linens & Domestics Association 
H. Swann, 420 Lexington Ave., New Yor 
(7,.N.. ¥ 


Aut 


Feb. 24 '52, Chicago 

National Association of Retail Clothiers 4 
Furnishers 

Louis Rothschild, ne utive director 
Munsey Bldg Wa ington 4, D. C 


Au 
Feb. 25-29 '52, Montreal 
Mens Apparel Fair & Convention 


CG. Hirst manager TO 


oronto 2, Ont. a 


+m 


Mar. 31-Apr. 2 '52, Dallas, Attendance— 
5,000 

Texas Cotton Ginners Convention 

R. Houghton, P.O. Box 444, 3116 Commerce 
St., Dallas, Texa 


Apr. 21-25 '52, New York 

Knitting & Allied Crafts Exposition 

Arthur Tarshis, 12 W. 72nd St. Crom: 
well Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


May 19-21 '52, New York, Attendance—713 
Linen Supply Association of America 

H. V. Hedeen, ecretary 22 W Monroe 
St, Chi cage 3 lI. 


Oct. 6-11 ‘52, Greenville, S. C. 
Southern Textile Exposition 

Bertha M. Green, secretary, 322 W. Wa 
ington St., P. O. Box 1323, Greeny §. C 


ogy > 


. 24-26 '52, San Antonio 
Sex Antonio Fall Dry Goods & A pparel 
Market 


Howell Jones, executive, secretar ham- 


ber of Commerce, San Antonio, T 


Nov. 6-8 '52, Boston, Attendance- a) 
American Association Textile Chenists & 
Colorists 

Dr. H. C. Chapin, Lowell Textile titute 
Lowell, Mass. 


Arts 


Mar. 20-22 '52, Asbury Park, N. 

New Jersey Vocational Arts Associ« on 
R. O. Harthmann, 63 Lexington A Jer- 
sey City 4, N. J. 

Apr. 16-19 '52, Atlantic City, Atter co 
1,000 

Eastern Arts Association 


Vincent A. Roy, convention mana 219 
Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Apr. 30-May 3 '52, Chicago, Atter — 
700 

VY 


American Industrial Arts Associatior ‘ 
D. Arthur Bricker, secretary-treasu 23 


E. Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 2 
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Automotive 


52, Detroit, Attendance—3,000 
* Automotive Engineers 
Milne, meeting director, 


New York City 18 
52, New York Cit) 


29 W. 


y, Attendance 


\utomobile Dealers Association 
convention & exhibit 
026 17th St., N.W., Washington, 


Nationa 
2 C nberlain, 


Feb. 4 New York City 

Automotive Accessory Manufacturers of 
Americé 
Herma Erlichman, show manager, 20 E. 


Phila. 44, Penna. 


Feb, 16-24 '52, Chicago 

Chicago Automobile Show 

award Cleary general 
rive, Chicago, HI. 


52, Buffalo 
tufalo: Automobile Show 
M., Baker, Hotel Statle 


manager, 35 


52, San Antonio, Tex., Atten 


Automotiv ve e Engine Rebuilders Assn. 
Patterson, 419 N. Capitol Ave., In- 
Ind. 


yne 23-26 '52, Chicago 
Automotive Accessory Exhibit 
Ames,. 1414 §. Michigan Ave. 


“ ‘52, Kans as City 
National Truck Body + Sst’ 
Association 


D. B ton, 1122 Dupont Circle, 


Washing- 


2-15 '52, St. Louis, Attendance—2,200 
National Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers, Inc. 

VY. M. Marsh, Waytt Bldg., 777 14th St., 
W,. Washin JTON, D. c. 


Aviation 
Monteb bello, Pe Attendance— 


Air Industries & Transport Association of 
Canada 


m. 315, 


Banking, Credit & Finance 
0. 4-6 52, New York 
America Bankers Association Mid-Winter 
lrust Conference 
Nobert Stiehl, director education, 12 E. 


New York 16, N. Ts 


52, New York City 
Association of Mutual 
dit & Control 

Hand, assi 
New York 


Savings 
stant secretary, 60 E. 


N. Y. 


52, New York City 

Bankers Association Annual Sav- 
Aortgage Conference 

Stiehl, director education, 12 E. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Mar, 9 '52, Chicago, Attendance—l ,000 
Americ Bankers Association Installment 
\redit “Conference 

".B. F ench, 12 E. 36th St, New York !6, 


52, Houston, Attendance—2,000 
Association = a Men 
4arigel, National Bank, 

exas 


Nation 


52, Portland, Attendance—400 
Association of Bank Auditors & 
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Comptrollers—Western Region 
D. R. Cochard, executive secretary, 38 S. 
Dearborn St., Rm. 762, Chicago 3, Ill. 


June 23-26 '52, Washington, D. C., At- 
tendance—|,500 

National Retail Credit Association 

L. S. Crowder, 375 Jackson Ave., St. 
3, Mo. 


Sept. 28-Oct. | 
ance—4,000 
American Bankers Association Annual Con- 
vention 

Merle E. Selecman, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 3 '52, Chicago, 
—1|,800 

Mortgage Bankers Association of America 
G. K. Patterson, I11 W. Wash St., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


Louis 


'52, Atlantic City, Attend- 


secretary, 12 E. 36th St., 


Attendance 


Oct. 22-30 '52, Milwaukee, 
| 000 

National Association of Bank Auditors & 
Comptrollers 

D. R. Cochard, 38 S. Dearborn St., 
3, Ill. 


Attendance— 


Chicego 


Nov. 10-14 '52, New York, 
2,200 

United States Savings & Loan League 

W. W. Jasinsky, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
caqgo 41, Ill. 


Attendance— 


Barber, Beautician & Cosmetics 


far. 10-13 ‘52, New York City, 
—25,000 

International Beauty Show 
Joseph Byrne, 19 W. 44th St., 
N.Y. 


Attendance 


New York 18, 


May 24-25 '52, Los 
12,000 

Hollywood & Western States Hair Design 
Council 

Theodore Aerts, chairman, 158 N. 
mont Blvd., Hollywood, Calif 


Aug. 18-21 ‘52, Chicago, Attendance—3,000 
Beauty & Barber Supply Institute Inc. 
Joseph Byrne, 19 W. 44th St., New York 18, 
MM. ¥. 


Anaeles, Attendance— 


Larch- 


Sept. 7-8 ‘52, Chicago, Attendance—2,200 
Illinois State Hairdressers & Cosmetologists 
C. D. Behan 139 N. Clark St., 
Rm. 1820, Chicago 2, Ill. 


director, 


Sept. 8 ‘52, Memphis, Attendance—290 
Memphis Cosmetic Club 
Nat Button president, 1752 


Place, Memphis, Tenn. 


Lawrence 


Beverages 
Oct. 12-14 '52, Chicago, 
12,000 
Small Brewers Association 
W. M. O'Shea, 188 W. 
Chicago |, Ill. 


Attendance— 


Randolph St., 


Building & Building Materials 
{Also see House Furnishings) 


Jan. 18-19 ‘52, Toronto 

Exhibition of New Building Materials & 
Techniques 

Tides Limited, | Hanover Square, 
England 


Mar. 5-8 '52, Detroit, Attendance—300 
Michigan Society of Architects 

T. C. Hughes, 120 Madison Ave., 
Mich. 


London, 


Detroit, 


Mar. 24-26 '52, New York City, Attendance 
—2,000 
National Established Roofing, 


Sideing & 
Insulating Cont. Assn. 


C. N. Nichols, manager director, 12 E. 41st 
St., Suite 1001, New York City 


Mar. 29-Apr. 6 ‘52, St. Louis, Attendance— 
102,000 

Home Builders of Greater St. Louis 

H. J. Loosley, president, 1624 Delmar 
Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Apr. 18-27 '52, Detroit, 
000 

Builders Association of Metropolitan De- 
troit 

Kathryn E. Prost, general manager, 1642 
Buhl Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 


Apr. 24-26 '52, Deadwood, S. D. 

Black Hills Building & Industrial Show 
Wm. S. Berry, 138 Sherman St., Deadwood, 
S..'B) 


Apr. 25-30 '52, Syracuse 

Central New York Builders Show 

C. J. Pollatsek, executive secretary, 206 
Butternut St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


May 12-16 '52, Montreal 

Eastern Canada Better Home & Industrial 
Bldg., Show 

Emile St. Pierre, Show-Mart Inc., Carre 
Berri Sq., Montreal, Que. 


June I1-13 '52, Washington, D. C.., 
ance—|,000 
American Congress of Surveying & Mapping 


W. S. Dix, executive P.O. Box BF 
Station 


Attendance—300,- 


ttend- 


secretary, 


, Washington 4, D. C 


June 24-27 '52, New York City, A 
—15,000 

American Institute of Architects 

J. C. Rankin, 1741 New York Ave., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


N.W., 


Business & Management 


Jan. 13-17 '52, Philadelphia 

Plant Maintenance Show . 

Clapp & Poliak, show managers, 341 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City iy, N, 2 


Apr. 15-16 '52, Berkeley, Calif. 

Pacific Coast Management Conference 
E. Van Every, 2180 Milvia St. 
Calif. 


May 14-16 ‘52, Bluefield, W. Va., 
ance—50,000 

Southern Appalachian Industrial Exhibit 

J. B. Wooldridge, P.O. Box 244, Bluefield, 
W. Va. 

May 18-20 '52, San Antonic 


LAN 
600 


Berkel ey, 


Attend- 


Retail Merchants Association of Texas 
C. T. Lux, 506 Scarborough Building, Austin, 
Texas 


May 26-28 
—1500 
National Sales Executives 

Robert A. Whitney, president, 
Hotel, Lexington Ave., New York 


June 1-4 '52, New York City 
National Association of 
Companies 

L. E. Deilke, 165 Center St., 
Nov. 5-7 ‘52, Chicago 
Industrial Management Society 
Lewis M. Glassner, 35 E. Wacker 
Chicago |, Ill. 


"52, San Francisco, Att 


sndance 


Direct Selling 


Winona, Minn. 


Drive, 


Cemeteries & Funeral Directors 


Apr. 17-18 '52, Little Rock, Attendance—300 
Arkansas Receal Directors Association 

C. Albert Roth, secretary-treasurer, 815 
Main St., Little Rock, Arkansas 


June 3-5 '52, Lake George, N. Y. 

New York State Funeral Directors Asso- 
ciation 

G. Goodstein, counsel, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


369 Lexington 


June 16-17 ‘52, Dubois, Pa. 
Cemetery Association of Pennsylvania 


Harry E. Sanders, secretary, I3th & Liberty 
Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Aug. !7-21 ‘52, Pittsburgh, Attendance— 
450 

American Cemetery Association 

W. C. Henning, 50 W. Broad St., Columbus 
15, Ot 

Sept. 9-12 '52, Atlantic City, Attendance— 
800 


New Jersey State Funeral Directors’ Asso- 
ciation 


J. H. Broemel, secretary, 347 Latayette St., 
Ne Warr 5 N. as 
Sept. 28-30 '52, London, Ont., Attendance 

500 
Ontario Funeral Service Association 
E. T. Baycroft, executive secretary, 80 
William St., Barrie, Ont. 

Chemistry 

Apr. 20-24 '52, Dallas, Attendance—400 
American Association Cereal Chemists 
Dr. Hugh Parker, Wallace Tiernan Co., 
Belleville, N. J. 


Dec. 7-9 '52, New York City, Attendance— 
500 

Chemical Specialties 
ciation Inc. 

Mrs. E. D. Sullivan, 
York 17, N. Y. 


Manufacturers Asso- 


110 E. 42nd St., New 


Cleaning, Dyeing & Laundry 


Feb. 7-9 '52, St. Louis, Attendance—9,000 
National Institute of Cleaning & Dyeing 
Norbert J. Berg, 909 Burlington St., Silver 
Springs, Md. 

Oct. 3-5 '52, Atlantic City, Attendance— 
3,000 

American Institute of Laundering 


Albert Johnson, secretary-treasurer, P.O. 
Drawer 1187, Joliet, Ill. 


Coin & Vending Machines 


Feb. 4-6 '52, Chicage 

International Coin Machine Exhibition 
Harry Williams, president, 134 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 2, Illinois 


Sept. 14-17 '52, Chicago, Attendance—5,- 
500 

National Automatic Merchandising Asso- 
ciation 


C. S. Darling, 7 So. Dearborn St., 


Chicago 
3, Wl. 


Communications 

Oct. 15-17 '52, Chicago, Attendance—2,- 
500 

U. S. Independent Telephone Asscciation 
Stewart A. Collins, 411-17 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 

Containers & Packaging 

Apr. 1-4 '52, Atlantic City, Attendance— 
8,500 

American Management Association Na- 


tional Packaging Exposition 


Clapp & Poliak Inc., 341 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

June 10-12 ‘52, Columbus, Ohio, Attend- 
ance—350 


Produce Prepackaging Association 
R. A. Cooper, secretary, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Coal & Petroleum 
{Also see Minerals & Mining) 


Feb. 4-6 '52, St. Louis, Attendance—350 
Missouri Petroleum Association 
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R. W. Hadlick, executive-secretary, 620-A 
Jefferson St., Jefferson City, Mo. 

Feb. 26-27 ‘52, Attendance— 
600 

Wisconsin Petroleum Association 


Milwaukee, 


K. C. King, executive-secretary, 318 Ten- 
ney Building, Madison, Wis. 

Mar. I1-13 ‘52, Chicago, Attendance — 
1,000 

Illinois Petroleum Marketers Association 

E. K. Edward, executive-secretary, Ferguson 
Building, Springfield, Ill. 

Mar. 18-20 '52, Columbus, Ohio, Attend- 


ance—500 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Association 

R. A. Warfel, executive-secretary, 5 E. 
Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio 

Apr. 28-30 '52, Houston, Attendance—400 
American Oil Chemists’ Society 

J. L. Schnake, Anderson, Clavton & Com- 
pany, Box 2538, Houston |, Texas 

May 12-14 '52, Chicago, Attendance — 
2,500 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association 


A. C. Kreutzer, vice president, II S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

May 19-21 '52, French Lick, Ind., Attend- 
ance—592 


Indiana Coal Merchants Association 
J. S. Weber, executive-secretary, 604 Mer- 
chants Bank Building, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Decorating & Decorating Supplies 


Mar. 25-30 '52, New York, Attendance— 
500 

American Institute of Decorators 

Mrs. M. M. Girard, executive secretary, 41 
E. 57th St.. New York 22, N. Y. 


June 18-20 '52, New York, Attendance— 
2,500 
National Association of Display Industries 
John F. Bowman Jr., manager director, 203 
N. Wabash Ave., Rm. 1106, Chicago, Ill. 
Nov. 20-24 ‘52, Chicago, Attendance — 
1,750 
Federation of Paint & Varnish Production 
Clubs 


C. Homer Flynn, 1524 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Zz, Pa. 

Education 
Feb. 16-20 '52, Cincinnati, Attendance— 
2,300 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals 
P. E. Elicker, executive secretarv, 120! 16th 
St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
Mar. 20-22 ‘52, Asbury Park, N. J., At- 


tendance—800 
New Jersey Vocational & Arts Association 
R. O. Horthmann, secretary, 63 Lexington 


Ave., Jersey City 4, N. J. 

Mar. 27-28 ‘52, Little Rock, Ark., Attend- 
ance—4,906 

Arkansas Education Association 

H. R. Pyle, executive secretary, 1500 W. 
4th St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Mar. 27-29 '52, Asheville, N. C. 


North Carolina Education Association 


John G. Bikle, advertising manager, P.O. 
Box 350, Raleight, N. C. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 3 ‘52, Los Angeles 

National Vocational Guidance Association 
Campbell B. Beard, executive secretary, 
1424 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 6 
Mar. 30-Apr. 12 '52, Los Angeles 


Council of Guidance & Personnel Associa- 
tion 

Dr. Hilda Thulkeld, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Apr. 3-4 ‘52, 
8,000 
Alabama Education Association 

Vincent Raines, advertising manager, 422 
Dexter Ave., Montgomery, Ala. 


Birmingham, Attendance — 


Apr. 3-5 '52, Chicago, Attendar 
Illinois Vocational Association 
A. LaPointe, exhibit manager, 22° N. | 
Salle St., Rm. 634, Chicago |, 

Apr. 3-5 ‘52, Atlanta, Attendar 5,000 
Georgia Education Association 

Mrs. M. B. Jones, assistant editor, 79% 
Walton Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Apr. 9-12 ‘52, Buffalo 

Eastern Business Teachers Associa‘ion 

T. N. exhibit 


LaMonte, chairn 12-20 
27th Ave., Long Island City 2, N. 
Apr. 15-18 '52, Kansas City, Mo., Attend. 


ance—5,500 
National Catholic Educational As ociation 


J. E. Cummings, convention man 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W. Washington, D.C 
Apr. 17-19 ‘52, Miami, Attendan 5 50 
Florida Education Association 

Ed. Henderson, executive secretary, 220 
Centennial Building, Tallahassee ; 
Apr. 23-25 ‘52, Miami, Attendance—700 


National Association of College Stores 
Russell Reynolds, 33 W. College St., Ober. 
lin, Ohio 


May 10 ‘52, New York, Attendance—I,000 
Commercial Education Association 
Sidney Klevorich, arrangements chairman 


Central Commercial 
York, N. Y. 

June 18-20 '52, Eagles Mere, Pa. 
ance—600 

Pennsylvania Vocational Association 
R. O. Gallington, secretary-treasurer, 304 
Burrows Building, Penn State, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

June 24-26 '52, Vancouver 

Canadian Home Economies Association 
Isabel Shaw, secretary, 715 Landsdowne 
Ave., Saskatoon, Sask. 

June 25-28 '52, Boston, Attendance—569 
American Association of Junior Colleges 


High Sch« ol, New 


Attend. 


J. P. Bogue, executive secretary, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W. Washinaton 6 
ob. C 


Aug. 6-7 ‘52, Washington, Attendance—600 
National Council of Geography Teachers 


Miss M. Melvina, secretary, State Teachers 
College, Oswego, N. Y. 
Oct. 12-14 '52, Atlantic City, Attendance— 


800 

Association of School Business Officials 
H. W. Anderson, 710 Kalamaz Bldg. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dec. 2-5 '52, Boston 

American Vocational Association 

M. D. Mobley, executive secretary, 1010 
Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Dec. 27-29 '52, Boston 

Modern Language Association of America 
L. R. Bradley, treasurer, 100 W 
Square, E., New York 3, N. Y. 


naton 
gro 


Electrical 


Feb. 25-28 '52, St. Paul, Minn. 

North Central Electrical Industries 

Al Kessler, secretary, 209 Foshe ower 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mar. 10-13 ‘52, Chicago 

National Rural Electric Cooperative Ass0- 
ciation 

Avery C. Moore, 1303 New Ha Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Mar. 10-14 '52, Montreal 

Eastern Canada All Electrical Show 

Emile St. Pierre, Show Mart In Carre 
Berri Sq., Montreal, Que. 


May 6-9 '52, Cleveland 

International Lighting Exposition , 
F. J. Martin, National Electric Msnutac 
turers Assn., 155 E. 44th St., New fork !/; 
mY. 
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aternat 
spectors 


ae c¢ 
as 


Nationa 


Califor 
. Y. 


Natior 


—2,2 07-2 2, Long Beach, Calif. 
West Coas Electronic Manufactures Asso- 
| ‘ 
a ation = ais 
Dar nager, 1980 Jefferson St., San 
00 Calif. 
se 2, Twin Falls, Idaho, Attend 
ternatio Association of Electrical In- 
ectors—" W Section 
) GC , secretary-treasurer, 402 City 
12.90 ne es h. 
= 2, Fresno, Calif., Attendance 
ation i Internatio Association of Electrical In- 


1796 sectors—o W Section 


DC chief inspector, City Hall, 
a ie +, | ‘52, Chicago 
400 By tional Electronics Conference 
cling Adams, exhibit chairman, 920 S. 
—700 ‘aan St. Room 212, Chicago 5, Il. 
$s 
a 
Engineering 
00 5 New York City, Attendance— 
rma Universal Craftsmen Council of Engineers 
New E. 3s, Convention Secretary, 9 
b A Brooklyn I, N. Y. 
sie ‘52, Cleveland, Attendance— 
304 astrument Society of America 
Col. hard bach, 921 Ridge Ave., Pitts- 
) Fairs 
— 5 >, Tampa, Fla. 
oo Horida State Fair & Gasparilla Association 
69 BT. Sirieder, manager, P. O. Box 1231, 
rf mpa, Florida 
mn 6 Feb, 23-Mar. 2 ‘52, Imperial, Calif., At- 
r 51,653 
600 sifrna Mid-Winter Fair 
+ r+ mperial 
me i srt, P. O. Box 308, Imperial, 
hers ‘ 
52 Wichita Falls, Texas, At- 
_ ance 200,000 
fiona Wheat Harvest Festival 
; ul Montgomery, P. O. Box 1860, 
dg. ta Falls, Texas 
52, Chippewa Falls, Wis., At- 
45,000 
Northern Wisconsin District Fair 
A 3m, section-manager, Box 284, 
s, Wis. 
, Kingston, R. |., Attendance— 
rica , - 
an Rhode: Is nd State Fair 
wney, Green Inn, Narragansett, 
52, Escanaba, Mich., Attend 
Ypper Peninsula State Fair 
P Box 203-Escanaba, Mich. 
Aug. 22 52, Des Moines 
owa Sta'c Fair-Des Moines 
$$0- - B.C ngham, secretary, State House, 
M owa 
: 2 pt. 6 ‘52, Toronto, Attendance 
vanadia. National Exhibition 
in AN. | es, general manager, Exhibition 
‘ to, Ont. 
‘Ug. 28-"ept. 7 '52, Sacramento, Callif., At- 
‘endance ~750,000 
ac- valiforn State Fair 
7 x [; Sroen, P. O. Box 2036, Sacramento, 
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Sept. 8-13 '52, London, Ontario 
Western Fair Association 
W. D. Jackson, manager, Queens Park, 
London, Ont. 


Sept. 12-28 ‘52, Pomona, Calif. 
ance—|,000,000 

Los Angeles County Fair 

C. B. Afflerbaugh, Pomona, Calif. 


Sept. 23-30 '52, Trenton, Attendance—400,- 
000 
New Jersey State Fair 


Attend- 


N. L. Marshall, P. O. Box 669, Trenton 4, 
W.. k. 

Oct. 1-7 ‘52, Birmingham, Attendance — 
260,000 


Alabama State Fair 
R. H. Mecelntosh, tate Fair 
Birmingham 8, Ala. 


Oct. 4-19 '52, Dallas, Attendance—2,000,- 
000 

Texas State Fair 

James Stewart, Fair Park, Dallas, Texas 


Oct. 18-26 ‘52, Shreveport, La., At 
—1,550,000 

Louisiana State Fair 

W. R. Hirsch, State Fair Grounds, 
port, La. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 3 ‘52, 
tendance—100,000 
Pensacola Interstate Fair 

J. E. Frenkel, Box 255, Pensacola, Fla. 


Nov. 2-11 ‘52, Phoenix 
Arizona State Fair 
Paul F. Jones, Fair Grounds, Phoenix, Ari- 


zona 


Authority 


tendance 


Shreve- 


Pensacola, Fla., At- 


Fish 
Sept. 9-13 '52, Lunenburg, N.S., Can., At- 
tendance—30,000 
Nova Scotia Fisheries Exhibition 
B. J. Walters, manager, P. O. Box 553, 
Lunenburg, N. S., Canada 


Flowers & Gardens 


Feb. 5-7 ‘52, New York 
Garden Supply 


G. E. Perry, 190! St. Paul St., Baltimore, 
Md. 
Feb. 7-9 '52, New York, Attendance—400 


American Carnation Society 
John M. Scott, show chairman, 7123 Xenia 
Pike, Dayton 3, Ohio 


Mar. 9-15 ‘52, Boston 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society-Spring 
Show 

Arno H. Nehrling, director exhibitions, 300 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Mar. 16-22 '52, New York, Attendance— 
1,000,000 

New York International Flower Show 
Clifford Lowther, 157 W. .58th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 


Apr. 25-May 2 ‘52, Oakland, Calif., At- 
tendance—| 15,000 

California Spring Garden Show 

Ned S. Rucker, general manager, 920 Fal- 
lon St., Oakland 7, Calif. 


May 5-6 ‘52, Boston 
Massachusetts Horticultural 
fodil Show 
Arno H. Nehrling, director exhibitions, 300 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Society-Daf- 


May 15-16 '52, Boston 
Massachusetts 
Show 

Arno H. Nehrling, director exhibitions, 300 
Massachusetts Ave., 


Horticultural Society-Tulip 


Boston 15, Mass. 


June 12-13 ‘52, Boston 
Massachusetts Horticultural 
Show 

Arno H. Nehrling, director exhibitions, 300 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


June 23-27 '52, Missoula, Mont., Attend- 
ance—150 

Montana Federation of Garden Clubs 
Mrs. H. Shryock, president, Rt. 3, Mis- 


soula, Montana 


Aug. 12-13 '52, Sioux City, lowa, Attend- 
ance—|,200 

lowa State Gladiolus Show 

N. S. Collins, secretary-treasurer, State 
House, Des Moines, lowa 


Aug. 12-13 ‘52, Binghamton, N. 
tendance—25,000 

Eastern International Gladiolus Show 

Fred H. Stevens, show manager, RD #1, 
Marathon, N. Y. 


Aug. 20-21 '52, Boston 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society-Products 
of Children's Gardens 

Arno H. Nehrling, director exhibitions, 300 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Aug. 20-21 ‘52, Algona, lowa 
Algona Gladiolus Show 
W. W. Gillespie, Algona, lowa 


Society-June 


Y., At- 


Food & Food Processing 


Jan. 16-18 '52, Atlantic City 

National American Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation 

M. L. Toulme, executive vice president, 60 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Jan. 19-23 '52, Atlantic City, Attendance— 
16,000 

National Canners Association 

Carlos Campbell, 1133 20th St. N. W., 
Washinaton, D. C. 


Jan. 23-27 '52, Miami, Attendance—65,000 
Miami Food & Beverage Show 
E. J. Seifrit, president, 615 Southwest 2nd 


Ave., Miami, Florida 

Mar. 12-14 '52, Chicago, Attendance — 
4,000 

Independent Grocers’ Alliance Conference 
Ed. Hampe, Jr., 131 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. 


Mar. 28-29 '52, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. At- 
tendance—|,500 

Tuskegee Food & Nutrition Institute 

R. R. Moton, Jr., manager, Tuskegee 
stitute, Ala. 


Apr. 26-May 4 '52, Detroit 
International Food & Home Show 
Geo. J. Lord, manager, 301 
Building, Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Apr. 27-30 '52, Chicago 

United States Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion 

H. O. Smith, Jr., USWGA, 837 Investment 
Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. 


Apr. 28-30 ‘52, Chicago, 
500 

National Independent Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation 

C. B. Heinemann, 
Washington, D. C. | 


Apr. 30-May | '52, Toronto 
Canadian Baking Exposition 
W. E. Floody, c/o The Baker's Journal, 21 


| 


in- 


Plymouth 


Attendance—2,- 


740—I Ith St., N.W., 


Kings St., E. Toronto |, Canada 
May I1-15 ‘52, Cleveland, Attendance— 
7,500 


Super Markets Institute Inc. 
Don Parsons, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10, Ill. 
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May 18-20 ‘52, Chicago, At 


S00 
YUU 


tendance—| 


National Candy Wholesalers Association 

C. M. McMillan. executive secretary, 1424 
K St., N.W. Suite 500, Washington 5, D.C. 
May 19-23 52 Buffalo Attendance—900 
Association of Operative Millers 
Dor Te. 5 Eber ecretary 639 
City 6, Mo. 


Board of 
if 2 
June 8-11 ‘52, Grand Rapid Mick 
saatttate of Food | Tocknologists 

> ¢ ary, Civic Opera Blda. 


20 N. Wa ker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

June 8-12 ‘52, CI 

National Retail ha & Coffee Merchants 
Association 

Oliver J. Corbett scretary manager, 1441 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

Aug. |1-14 '52, Chicago 

National Food Distributors Association 

F Mart cretary-manaaer 100 E. 
C a... G } tt, Ul 

A | 52, Gree n Bay, Wis., Attend 


Wisconsin Retail Food Dealers Association 
F. B. Wier retary-manaaer, 6l| N. 
Br IOWay M VNAUKeE 2 Wi 


Oct. 12-14 '52. Richmond 


Virginia Independent Food Dealers Asso- 
ciation 
S. F. Stra executive secretary 1109 E. 
Cary St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Gifts & Jewelry 
Jan. 20-25 '52, | Angeles, Attendance— 
4 00 
Western jewelry. China, Glass & Gift Show 
we. C. yborg, II51 S. Broadway, L 
Anaeles 15, Calif 
Jan. 27-30 '52, Syracuse 
New York State Gift & “Art Show 
R. S. W 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston 
Ma 
Feb. 4-16 ‘52, Chicago 
Merchandise Mart- Gift Show & China 
Robert B. son, Sales Prom. Manager 
ag tie ate Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Feb. 4-15 '52, Chi 
Saivege i. Show 
sorge manager director, 220 


10 


Esfeh aly ve 'y rk |, N. Y. 

Feb. 10-13 ‘52, Buffalo 

Buffalo Gift Show 

. M. Hammer, Box 227, Knox, Pa. 

Feb. 12-15 '52, Orlando, Fla., Attendance 
14 0 

Orlando Antiques Show 

Mi S A. Wr } 


manaaer, 


Ton Srland Fla. 


Feb. 17-21 52 dalla Attendance—6,000 
Allied Gift & heweley Show 

H. W. Jot pre ident 3832 Wilshire 
Blvd., L Angeles 5, Calif 

Feb. 17-20 ‘S2. Cleveland 

Cleveland Gift Show 

John M. Hamn Box 227, Knox, Pa 

Feb. 25-28 '52, Montreal 

National Gift Show 

H. W. Young, manager, 9 Duke St., Tor 


iV 00C 
New York Gift Show 

Wm. E. Little, 220 Fifth Ave., New York | 
N. Y. 
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Mar. 10-16 ‘52 
100,000 

National Antiques Show 
M. Yarmon 


New York 7 


New York 


Attendance— 


97 Duane a 


general-manager 


N.Y. 


Mar. 16-19 ‘52, Cincinnati 
Cincinnati Gift Show 
John M. Hammer, Box 227, 


Mar. 17-20 '52, Norristown 
Norristown Antiques Show 
Dora E. See ey, Ambler, Pa. 


Knox Pa. 


Mar. 22-28 '52, Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Gift Show 
CG F. Little, 220 5th Ave.., 


Jeorge 


es 


Ne Ww York 


Mar. 24-27 '52, Boston 

Copley Plaza Antiques Fair 

Mrs. D. Hazen, manager, 660 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


Madison 


Mar. 31-Apr. 5 '52, New York 

Country Antiques Fair 

C. J. Nuttall, president, 660 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Apr. 15-18 ‘52, Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Gift Show 
John M. Box 227 


July 27-29 '52, Amarilo, Texas 
Amarillo Gift Show 


Memes 


Knox Pa. 


Ann Howe secretary c/o Chamber of 
Commerce, Amarillo, Texas 
July 27-31 '52, Chicag 


National Association of Credit Jewelers 
Geo. E. Gayou, show manager, 812 Olive 
St., St. Louis 1, M 


Aua. 3-6 '52, Buffalc 

Buffalo Gift Show 

J. M. Hammer, Box 227, Knox, Pa. 
Aug. !0-13 '52, Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Gift Show 


J hn M. Hammer, Box 227 Knox Pa. 
Aug. 10-14 '52, New York 

American National Retail Jewelers Asso- 
ciation 

Charles T. Evans, secretary, 551 5th Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Aug. 12-15 '52, Asheville 
Asheville Antiques Fair 
C. J. Nuttall 
New York 21 


a 


manager 


N.Y. 


Aug. 17-21 ‘52, Kansas City, Mo 
Kansas City Gift Show 

Fred Sands, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


660 Madison Ave. 


secretary, 1610 Dierks 


Bldg., 


Aug. 31-Sept. 4 '52, Dallas, Attendance— 
6,00C 

Allied Gift & Jewelry Show 

H. W. Johnson, President, 3832 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

Sept. 7-10 ‘52, Cleveland 


Cleveland Gift Show 

John M. Hammer, Box 227, Knox, Pa. 
Sept. 14-17 '52, Cincinnati 

Cincinnati Gift Show 

John M. Hammer, Bcx 227, Knox, Pa. 


Sept. 21-22 '52, Louisville, Attendance—500 
American National Watchmakers Associa- 
tion 

Imro Pet 
Tahoka, 


erman, business manaaer, Box 743 


+ 
1exa 


Oct. 1-4 '52, New Haven, Conn., Attend 
ance—1!5,000 

New Haven Antiques Show 

M. Cottler, director, 220 Park St., New 
Haven II, Conn 


Glass & Pottery 


Jan. 3-11 ‘52, Pittsburgh, / — 
2,800 

Associated Glass & Pottery \ 
J. M. Hameer, Box 227, Knox 


ifacturers 


Government 


100 ; 
National 


Institute of Governmental Py. 


Hardware 
Jan. 21-25 '52, Montreal, G 


Ou 
Eastern Canada Hardware Show 
Emile St. Show Mar? 
Berri Sq., Montreal, Canada 
Jan. 21-25 '52, St. Paul, Minn. 
Minnesota Retail Hardware Associ ation 
sea 5 Christopher 
Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Jan. 28-30 '52, Chicaao 
Ace Hardware Corporation 


Pierre, 


oO 


r 2 
manager, ¢ N 


E. G. Lindquist, vice-presids 2355 
Blue Island Ave., Chicago 8, | 

Feb. 5-7 '52, Fargo, N. D., Atendance— 
650 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association 
E. J. McGrann, secretary-trea r, 54 
Broadway, Fargo, N. D. 

Feb. 5-7 ‘52, Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma Hardware & Implement Associa- 
tion 
R. K. Thomas, secretary manager, 515 Mid. 


west Bldag., Oklahoma City, 
Feb. 21-22 '52 


ance—5,000 
Arkansas Retail Handuere Association 
J. W. Tisdale, executive-secretary, 694 Rec- 


Little Rock, Ark., Attend: 


tor Bldg., Little Rock, Ar oy 

Mar. 25-27 ‘52, Richmond, Attendance— 
552 

Virginia Retail Hardware Association — 
G. T. Omohundro, Jr., secretar . Box 
206, Scottsville, Va. 

Sept. 28-Oct. | '52, Chicago, Attendance— 
2,500 

National Contract Hardware Association 
J. R. Schoemer, 420 Madisor Ne 
York 17, N. Y. 


Oct. 6-10 '52, New York 
National Hardware Show 
Charles Snitow, managing 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Health, Recreation & Welfare 
Jan. 31-Feb. | ‘52, 
—600 
Wisconsin Council of Safety 
R. W. Gillette 
Office Building, Rm. 
Feb. 13-16 ‘52, New 
2,500 
Association of Private Camps 


Milwaukee 


secretary-trea 21a" 
234, Maa wis 


York, AH e— 


E. A. Michaelson, 55 W. 42na New 
York 18, N. Y. 

Mar. 19-21 ‘52, Pittsburgh, At? a 
6,500 

National Society for the Preven™ on of 
Blindness 


Florence 


Mar. 23-26 ‘52 
3,000 

National Sanitary Supply Associat 
L. J. Kelly, 
N. Clark St., 


executive, vice pre 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Aor. © 
9500 
America 
cation 


we 


Western 
Counc! 


Industri 


Virginiz 


Natior 


Cturers 


of 


ee: ik 2, Los Angeles, Attendance— 


500 
America’ Association Health Physical Edu- 
cation & creation 
n- C sster, Jr., executive secretary, 

N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

'S?. Pittsburgh, Attendance— 
Western Pennsylvania Safety Engineering 
Council 
uw OH J, executive-mana 605 
R :, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Aor, 2 52, Toronto, Attendance—3,380 
Industria! Ac ceident Prevention analogs 
o * On genera manaaer 600 
Ont 
52, Richmond, Attendance— 
Virginia State-Wide Safety Conference 
Cr A Myers, executive-secretary, 
n St., Richmond 19, Va. 
Ma 52. Rochester, Attendance—300 
Nationa! Industrial Recreation Association 
N ton, executive secretary, 203 N. 
Chicago |, Ill. 
May 2¢ 52, Boston, Attendance—2,500 
National Tuberculosis Association 


ens, 1790 Broadw New 


52, Winnipeg, Manitoba, At- 

aes yl 

Canadian Public Health Association 

Dr. W i Mosley, secretary, 150 College 
5, Ontario 


52, Boston, Attendance—5,000 
American National Red Cross 

Whitman, ARC, I7th & D Sts., 
ngton, D. C. 


Sent 52, Cle 
hs w 


veland, Attendance— 
Otio State Safety Conference Exhibit 
ee oles secretary-treasurer 2073: E. 
9th S te 508, Cleveland, Te 
Oct. 9 52, Milwaukee, Attendance—725 
American Association of Blood Banks 

J. svenport, Jr., Southern Baptist 
Hospit 100 Napoleon Ave., New Or- 


Attendance — 


52, Chicago, 


National Safety Council Congress 

RL. F 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 

Oct 52, Cleveland, Attendance— 

America; Public Health Association 

W Naisn 1790 Broadway, New 

Oct 52, Minneapolis 

Americ Dietetic Association 

Mild yeberg, business manag 620 
Ave., Chicago II, | 


Heai »g, Plumbing & Refrigeration 
Ap 52, Syracuse, Attendance—400 
New « State Association of Master 
Plumb 
" s, Box 12, Rochester, N. Y. 


2, Atlantic City, Attendance— 


Nation Association of Master Plumbers 
oi -as, executive secretary, I016 
va W., Washington, D. C. 
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Hobbies & Toys 


Feb. 26-Mar. 2 '52, Montreal, Que. 
Canadian Toy Fair 
Wilfrid DeFoy, director, 
St. W., Montreal, Que. 


Mar. 10 '52, New York, Attendance—10,000 
American Toy Fair 

H. D. Clark, secretary 
York 10, N. Y. 


26 Notre-Dame 


200-5th Ave., New 


Hotels & Restaurants 


Jan. 14-16 '52, Toronto, Attendance—2,200 
Hotel Association of Ontario 


J. R. Corbett, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont. 
Mar. 4-6 ‘52, Milwaukee, Attendance — 
6,000 


Wisconsin Restaurant Association Food & 
Equipment Exposition 
E. A. Conforti, 161 
waukee 4, Wisc. 


Mar. 25-27 '52, Chicago, 
Midwest Hotel Show 

A. B. Coffman, show manager, III W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Apr. 7-10 '52, Toronto, Attendance—3,000 
Canadian Restaurant Association 
Mrs. F. G. Montgomery, manager director, 


W. Wisconsin, Mil- 


Attendance—500 


415 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Apr. 14-16 '52, Atlantic City 

New Jersey Restaurant Association 

Amelia Steinmetz, 200 Market St., Newark 


2. Wed. 


Apr. 22-24 '52, Tulsa, Attendance—!,000 
Oklahoma Restaurant Association 

Robroy Price, 112 N. Broadway, Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla. 


May 5-9 '52, Chicago, Attendance—25,000 
National Restaurant Association 

Ralph G. Peterson, director, 8 S$. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois 


May 19-20 '52, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
ance—/00 

Texas Hotel Association. 
C. Dorri director, 1610 Transit Tower, 
San Antonio, Texas 


May 26-28 '52, Atlanta, Attendance—1!,000 
All Southern Hotel Exposition 
S. Styron, director, 801 Rhodes 


Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


June 10-12 '52, Houston, 
600 

Texas Restaurant Association 

J. D. Moreland, executive vice president, 
207 Austin Life Building, Austin, Texas 


Attend- 


Haverty 


Attendance—2,- 


House Furnishings 


Jan. 7-18 '52, Chicago 

Merchandise Mart-Home Furnishing Market 
Robert B. Johnson, sales promotion man- 
ager, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Il. 


Jan. 13-18 ‘52, New York 
New York Lamp Show 
George F. Little, 220 5th Ave., 


t, We... 


Jan. 17-24 '52, Chicago, 
000 

National Housewares & Home Appliance 
Exhibit 

A. W. Buddenberg, executive, secretary, 
1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Jan. 20-24 '52, Chicago, 


New York 


Attendance—15,- 


Attendance—17,- 


000 

National Association of Home Builders 
Paul S. Van Auken, II11 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Jan. 21 '52, New York 

New York Furniture Exchange Market 

J. J. Melnicker, president, 206 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Jan. 28-Feb. | 
—1,000 
Venetian Blind Association of America 
Minita Westcott, manager director, 2217 
Tribune Tower, Chicago II, Ilk 


‘52, New York, Attendance . 


Feb. I1-16 '52, Philadelphia, Attendance— 
250,000 
Philadelphia Home Show 


Wm. E. Johnson, executive vice president, 


425 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Feb. 17-18 '52, Amarillo, Texas, Attendance 
—350 

Panhandle Market Show 

Ann Howell, secretary, c/o Chamber of 


Commerce, Amarillo, Texas 


Mar. 1-9 '52, Cleveland, Attendance—185,- 
600 

Greater Cleveland Home & Flower Show 
Ralph P. Stoddard, director, 520 Leader 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mar. 8-16 ‘52, Oakland, Calif., Attendance 
—65,000 

California International Home Show 

J. |. Hennessy, manager director, 227 W. 
MacArthur Blvd., Oakland I1, Calif. 


Mar. 8-16 '52, Toledo 

Toledo Blade Home & Travel Show 

Milt H. Tarloff, director, 505 Spitzer Blda., 
Toledo 4, Ohio 


Mar. 10-15 '52, Grand Rapids, Mich., At- 
tendance—50,000 

Greater Michigan Home Show 

F. E. Ederle, secretary, 200 lonia, 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


N. W., 


Mar. 25-29 '52, Greenville, S. C. 
Modern Homes Show 
Bertha M. Green, secretary, 322 W. Wash- 


ington St., Greenville, S. C. 
Apr. 18-27 '52, Indianapolis, Attendance— 
100,000 


Indianapolis Home Show 
J. Frank Cantwell, manager director, 1456 
N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Apr. 19-26 '52, Reading 

Greater Reading Home & Building Show 
Clarence L. Ebbert, secretary, 22 N. 5th 
St., Reading, Pa. 


Apr. 19-27 '52, Cincinnati 

Home Builders Show of Greater Cincin- 
nati 

Earle DeLaittre, director, 907 Union Trust 
Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Apr. 19-27 '52, Washington, Attendance— 
74,500 

Washington Home Show 

James W. Pearson, 1757 K St., N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 


Apr. 20-25 '52, Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus Home Show 
J. A. Kight, secretary-treasurer, 


lin Road, Columbus 12, Ohio 


1175 Dub- 


Apr. 30-May 3 
—25,000 
Charlotte Observer Home Show 

F. Earl Crawford, director, c/o The Char- 
lotte Observer, Charlotte, N. C. 


'52, Charlotte, Attendance 


May 4-I1 ‘52, San Diego 

San Diego National Home Show 

Jim Wilson, manager, 360 Spreckles Bldg., 
San Diego |, Calif 
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May 5-22 52, Milwaukee, Attendance— 
140,000 

Milwaukee Home Show 

John J. Roache, executive director, 606 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 23-3! '52, Toronto 
National Home Show 
n? —— a 


16-26 '52, Grand Rapids, Mich., At- 


Grand Rapids Furniture Market 


r secretary-treasurer, 427 
Fulton | Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
Jur 2.29 5? | . Ar 1 


Construction Industries Capacities & Home 

Show 

Ca F Kraatz ex sTive manadqer 315 Ww. 
Suite 13, Los Angeles 15, Calif 


C4 
ine 22-23 52, / } Texas, A j 
46 
Panhandle Market Show 
ecretary, c/o Chamber of 
die Fi 
Ice 
Feb. 24-26 '52, Columk ¢ Attend 
125 
Ohio Association of Ice Industries 
5] nar n $ra & Cli St 
oO; 
Mar. 31-Apr. 2 '52, French Lick, Ind., At 
onde 20( 
Indiana Association of Ice Industries 
Robert W. Walton, executive secretary, 500 
Board Trade Blda., Indianar nd. 
Insurance 


2.17 ‘52 Pi idelphia 
Mutual Insurance Advertising Sales Confer- 
ence 


F Sv ir i 919 N. Michiagar Chi 


21-24 ‘52, Houston, Attendance—350 
National Negro Insurance Association 
P. Bentley, 1183 E. Long St., Columbus, 


International Trade Fairs 
Mar. 22-Apr. 6 '52, Chicago 


U. S. International Trade Fair 

C John N. Gage, manager director 
Merchand Mart, Chicag 54, Ill. 

June 2-13 ‘52, Toronto, Can., Attendance 


Canadian International Trade Fair 
, Mofimen. desartment adminictratos 


Labor Union 
May 17-24 '52, Boston, Attendance—!,000.- 


Union Industries Show 


Ra 1 F. Lehene A. F L. Bld 
W ton | D Cc. 

Leather & Leather Products 
Jan. 19-23 ‘52, Philadelphia, Attendance— 
2 000 


Associated Shoe Travelers Show 
Cal. J. Mensch, secretary, 2 Kendal! Ave., 


Pittsburgh 2, Penna. 

Mar. I1-12 '52, New York, Attendance— 
8,500 

Tanners’ Council of America 

Leif C. Kronen, secretary, 100 Gold St., 


New York 38, N. Y. 

Aug. 26-27 '52, New York, Attendance 
8,500 

Tanners’ Council of America 

Leif C. Kronen, secretary, 100 Gold St., 


New York 38, N. ¥. 
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Oct. 26 '52, Chicago, Attendance—10,000 
National _ Shoe Fair 
G. E. Gayou, general manager, Palmer 
Chic 
Library 
June 27-July 5 '52, New York, Attendance 
—4 000 
American Library Amociotion 
Cc L ~. €& Chi 
vid H. C 50 £. Hur = a 2 
1] 
19-22 '52, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

New von Library Association 

74 Che ape : A pany N. YT. 


Lumber & Millwork 


in. 22-24 '52, Cleveland 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
F. M. Torrence, Secretary, Box 152, Xenia, 


i: 


Jan. 23-25 52 Kan } City Mo. 
Southwestern Lumbermen's manger 
Allan T. Flint, secretary manager, 513 R.A. 
ng Bldg., Kansas City 6, ri 


Jan. 28-30 ‘52, New York 


Nertheastern Retail Lumbermens Associa- 
tion 
G. Kenneth Milliken, executive a an 
339 East Ave., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

31-Feb. | '52, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Western Retail Lumbermen's Association 
mr tor J. Craig, se retary, manager 407 
Scott Block, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
Feb. 5-7 ‘52, Atlantic City, Attendance— 
| 500 

Middle Atlantic Lumbermen's Association 
R. A. Jones, executive-director, 1528 Wal- 
nut St., Pt del phia Pa. 

Feb. 6-7 '52. Pittsburgh, Attendance—700 
Lumber Dealers Association of W. Penn- 


sylvania 

R. F. McCrea, secretary-manager, 209 Plaza 
a ; p t h 19. P 

B rn bu a 


Feb. 17-20 ‘52, Biloxi 
Mississippi Retail Lumber ‘Soden Associa- 


tion 

E. B. Lemmons, secretary, treasurer, P. O. 
Box 1968, 650 So. State St., Jackson 5, Mis 
Mar. 3-5 '52, Salt Lake City 

informountatn Lumber Dealers Association 
a Ww. N tz, executive secretary, 712 New- 
house Blida. Salt Lake City Uta 

Mar. 4-5 ‘52, Bi k, N. D 


North Dakota Retail Lumbermen's Associa- 
tion 

Maynard A. Finch, secretary 
Fargo, N. Dakota 

Mar. 4-6 ‘52, Indianapoli 
2,350 

Indiana Lumber & Builders Supply Associa- 
tion 


714-11th Ave. 


Attendance — 


C. W. Nagle, secretary-treasurer, 620 K 
f P Blda., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Apr. 9-11 ‘52, Sioux Falls 


South Dakota Retail Lumbermen's Conven- 
tion 


C. Geo. Johnson, secretary treasurer, 1404 
S. Main Av Sioux Falls, S. Dakota 
Apr. 20-22 '52, Galveston 


Lumbermen's Association of Texas 
Gene Ebersole, executive VP, 2nd National 
Bank Blda., Houston 2, Texas 


Machinery 
Mar. 17-22 '52, Chicago 
000 
American Society of Tool Engineers 
F. W. Wilson, 10700 Puritan Ave., 
21, Michigan 


ttendance—18.,- 


Detroit 


Marketing & Merchand: ing 
Feb. 3-6 '52, San Francisco 


San Francisco Gift, Stationery, Jewelr 
Toys, Lamps & Housewares 

Kay Leber, show manager, Mark 
St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 

Feb. 4-8 '52, New York, Atter 


National Notion & Novelty Exh 
George English _ 
Statler, New York I, N. Y. 


manaaer & 


Feb. 17-21 '52, Seattle 
Seaitle Gift, Stationery, Jewelry 
Lamps & gp eaegeenl Show 


oys 


Kay Leber, show manacer, 1355 


Sen Gunciacn $, Cal ; . 
Feb. 24-27 '52, Portland Ore 


Portland Gift, Statinnaee, Jews y, Toys 
Lamps & Housewares Show 


Kay Leber, show manager, 1355 Market S 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 

Mar. 17-20 '52, Chicago 

National Poesslom Buyers Exposition 

A. B. Ce exposition mana 

Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 

Sept. 15-18 '52. New York 

New York Premium Show 

A. Tarshis, 12 W. 72nd St., Ne 


Medical 
Jan. 22-23 ‘52, Providence, R At 
eadlonae— 700 
Rhode Island Dental Society 


Dr. N. Mialiaccio, Westminst 
dence, R. |. 


Jan. 26-31 ‘52, 
1,300 

American Academy of Orthopaedic Sur- 
geons 

Dr. John R. Norcross, direc? 22 § 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Chicaco, Attendance— 


Feb. 12-14 '52, Detroit, Attend mY: 
American College of Osteopathic Obstetri 
cians & Gynecologists 


Dr. A. J. Still, chairman exhibit, 428 W. 
4th St., Flint 4, Michigan 

Feb. 12-15 '52, Memphis, Atter 622 
Mid-South Post Graduate Medica! Assem- 
bly 

he. Gite J. tew a 

88 S. Bellevue, Memo Ten 

Feb. 15-17 ‘52, New York, Aft? ce 


Podiatry Society of State of hae York 


Dr. J. H. Hanover, 257 St 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 

Feb. 18-20 '52, Chi Attend -700 
American Academy of ‘Allergy : 
A. H. Luthmers. a tant secr 

Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 18-20 '52, St. Paul, Minn. 

Minnesota State Dental Associatic 

Car V. E. Cas el, secretary 24 
Building, St. Paul 2, Minn. 

Feb. 29-Mar. | '52, Helena, Mon* 
Montana State Medical Associatior ae 
L. R. Hegland, executive secre £40 
Stapleton Building, Billings, Mon* 

Mar. 2-4 '52, Los Angeles, Atte -e— 
2,500 

College Medical Evangelists Post Gr- uate 
Assembly 
Evelyn R. Strachan, manager direc’ 312 


N. Boyle Ave., Los Angeles 33, © 
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Americ: 


Ameri 


Cs 


a 


m7 > 


welry 


Chicago, Attendance—6,175 


~ 2 


A ie , . . ty 
Chicago Jical Socie — 
wi sun, director exhibits, 30 N. 
, Chicago 2, Ill. 
2 N Orleans, Attendance 
New Or Graduate Medical Assembly 
1, rwood, 1430 Tulane Ave. 
2 1a 
Atlanta, Attendance—2,000 
Southeast Surgical Congress 
x ecretary-manaaer 701 
ate Ge. 
tor. 12 Detroit, Attendance—5,000 
Michigar tate Medical Society 
\ 406 Townsend St., Lansing 
2, Washinaton, D. C., At 
Aero Medical Association 
ee Aarsha exhibit manager, 30 
n St Chicaao 2, HI. 


52, Atlantic City, Attendance 


American Academy of General Practice 
A 606 Townsend St., Lansing 


'52,, Cincinnati, Attendance 


American Congress on Obstetrics & Gyne- 
cology 


on, executive secretary, I16 
Chicago 3, ‘Ill. 
Apr Chicago, Attendance—6,000 
American Association of Railway Surgeons 
Halos, convention manager 
n Ave., Chicago II, Ill. 
Ac 4 '5S2?, Philadelphia, Attendance— 


Miladelphia County Medical Society 
n in. 301 S. 2Ist St. Philadel- 
7 Pittsburah, Attendance—!,000 
American College of Allergists 
nsing, secretary, 423 La Salle 

s 2 Mi nn. 

52, Birmingham 

Alabama Dental Association 
atthews, 1922 10th Ave., S. 


‘52 Mi waukee Attendance— 


State Dental Association 

ive secretary, 1233 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Montgomery, Ala., At- 


Wisconsin S 


rane, execut 


Apr 52 


Medical Association of the State of Ala- 


bama 


Co 


annon, Montgomery, Ala. 


Apr. 2( 52, Detroit, Attendance—3,000 
Michigan State Dental Society 
Ment sSerber, Jr., executive secretary, 
514 Tower, Lansing 8, Mich. 
Apr. 9 2, Oklahoma City 
Oklahor State Dental Association 
A C executive secretary, 211 
Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Apr. 2 52, San Francisco, Attendance 
al 7 
Califo state Dental Association 
_udwigsen, secretary, 450 Sut- 
5 Francisco 8, Calif. 
Apr 52, St. Louis, Attendance— 
Americ. Association of Orthodontists 
Rk. Moore, secretary treasurer, 
bor, Michigan 
Apr. 52, Cleveland, Attendance— 
Amer 


college of Physicians 
snd, executive secretary, 4200 
a. 4, Pa. 


JARY 15, 


1952 


“N.S, 


Apr. 22-25 '52, Cincinnati, Attendance— 
2,150 

Industrial Medical Association 

Stephen G. Halos, director of exhibits, 605 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Apr. 27-31 ‘52, Ft. Worth, Texas, At- 
tendance—2,500 

Texas State Dental Society 

Dr. Willard Ogle, 310 N. Ervay St., Dalla 
|, Texas 

Apr. 28-30 ‘52, 
1,000 

Tri-State Hospital Assembly 

Albert G. Hanh, executive secretary, Sta- 
tion A Drawer, Evansville II, Ind. 

Apr. 28-30 ‘52, Virginia Beach, Va., At- 
tendance—800 

Virginia Dental Association 

Dr. J. E. John, secretary, treasurer, 804 
Medical Arts Building, Roanoke, Va. 


Chicago, ‘Attendance — 


Apr. 28-May | ‘52, Kansas Cit Kansas 
Attendance—|,500 

Kansas Medical Society 

Oliver E. Ebel executive secretary, 512 
New: England Building Tosste Kansas 


Phoenix 


Apr. 30-May 3 ‘52 
Arizona Medical Association 
Robert Carpenter 
Security Building, 
May 1-4 '52, Honolulu 

Hawaii Territorial Medical Association 


secretary, 642 
Arizona 


executive 


Picants 


Edith C. Bennett, executive secretary, 
Mabel Smyth Building, Honolulu, Hawaii 
May 4-7 '52, Atlantic City 

American Society for Clinical Investiga- 
tion 


Mr. Ludwig W. Eichna, secretary, 477 First 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

May 4-7 '52, Boston 

Massachusetts State Dental Society 

H. E. Tingley, 12 Bay State Road, Boston 
Mass. 

May 4-7 ‘52, Baltimore 

Maryland State Dental Association 

. L. Pessagno, Jr., 415 Medical Arts 
Building, Baltimore |, Md. 

May 4-7 '52, Dallas 

Texas Medical Association 

Forrester, 700 Guadalupe, Austin 
Texas 

May ‘5-7 ‘52, Des 
1,300 

lowa State Dental Society 

Dr. Harry |. Wilson, secretary, 639 Insur- 
ance Exchange Building, Des Moines, lowa 
May 5-7 ‘52, Pinehurst, S. C., Attendance 
—1|,500 

Medical Society of the State of N. C. 
James T. Barnes, executive secretary, 203 
Capitol Club Building, Raleigh, N. C. 
May 5-7 ‘52, Memphis 

Tennessee State Dental Association 

Dr. E. Jeff Justis, 1504 Exchange Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
May 6-8 '52, Pro 
—500 

Rhode Island Medical Society 


Moines, Attendance— 


vidence, R. l., 


Attendance 


J. E. Farrell, 106 Francis St., Providence 3, 
m.. 4. 

May 8-I1 '52, Wernersville, Pa., Attendance 
—500 

Penna. Academy of Ophthalmology & 
Otolarngology 

Dr. Danie! S. DeSitio, 1006 Highland Build- 


ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


May 12-14 ‘52, Indianapolis, Attendance— 
2,000 

Indiana State Dental Association 

Dr. E. E. Ewbank, secretary, Kingman, Ind. 
May 12-14 '52, Toronto, Attendance—!,600 
Ontario Dental Association 

Miss Dorothy Jutton secretary, treasurer, 
234 St. George St., Toronto 5, Ontario 


May 12-15 '52, Syracuse, Attendance—l,- 
500 

Dental Society of the State of New York 
Dr. Charles A. Wilkie, secretary, | Hanson 


Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 12-15 '52, San Francisco, Attendance 
—1|,000 

Association of Western Hospitals 

Melvin C. Scheflin, executive secretary, 26 


O'Farrell St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 
May 12-16 '52, Atlantic City, Attendance— 
2,500 


American Psychiatric Association 

Austin M. Davies, executive assistant, 1270 
Ave. of the Americas, Rm. 412, New York 
26, NM. ¥. 


May 12-16 
6,000 
Medical Society of the State of N. Y. 
Charles L. Baldwin Jr., 292 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


May 15-17 '52, Seattle 

Washington Dental Association 

Dr. F. E. Wood, Medical & Dental Buildina, 
Washington 

May 16-17 '52, Bedford, Pa., 
150 

Pennsylvania Radiological Society 

Dr. James M. Converce, secretary, 416 Pine 
St., Williamsport, Pa. 

May 18-20 '52, Sioux Falls, 
350 

South Dakota State Medical Association 


‘52, New York, Attendance— 


Seattle |, 


Attendance— 


Attendance— 


John C. Foster, executive secretary, 300 
First National Bank, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota 
May 18-21 '52, Oklahoma City, Attendance 
—1!,000 


Oklahoma State Medical Association 
Mr. R. H. Grahm, Oklahoma State Medi- 
cal Association, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


May 19-22 '52, Sprinafield, Ill., Attendance 
—800 

Illinois State Dental Society 

Paul W. Clopper, secretary, 623 Jefferson 
Building, Peoria 2, Ill. 


May 20-22 '52, Boston 
Massachusetts Medical Society 
Robert St. B. Boyd, executive secretary, 22 


Fenway, Boston, Mass. 
May 20-22 '52, Cleveland, Attendance— 
3,000 


Ohio State Medical Association 


Charles S. Nelson, executive secretary, 79 


E. State St., Columbus 15, Ohio 

May 20-22 ‘52, Houston, Attendance — 
1,500 

Texas Hospital Association 

Mrs. Ruth Bernhart, executive secretary, 


2208 Main St., Dallas, Texas 


May 22-24 '52, Toronto, Attendance—600 
American Laryngological Rhinological & 
Otological Society 

Dr. Stewart Nash, secretary, 
Arts Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


May 26-29 '52, Cleveland, Attendance— 
3,500 

Catholic Hospital Association of U. S. & 
Canada 


708 Medical 


M. R. Kneifl, 1438 S. Grand Blvd., St. 
Louis 11, Mo. 

June 2-6 '52, Quebec City, Attendance— 
1,500 

Canadian Nurses Association 

Gertrude M. Hall, 411 Crescent St., Mon- 


treal, Que. 
June 4-7 '52, Milwaukee, Attendance—500 
American Proctologic Society 


Dr. Stuarts T. Ross, secretary, 131 Fulton 


Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. 

June 9-13 '52, Chicago 

American Medical Association 

Thomas R. Gardiner, business manaaer, 535 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


N. Dearborn St., 
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— 16-19 ‘52, Atlantic C 


ty, Attendance 
75,000 

Biennial Mureing Convention & Exhibit 

Steven K. Herlitz, 280 Madison Ave., New 

York 16, N., Y. 


June 16-21 ‘52, Vancouver, B. C., At- 
ndance—400 

British Columbia Hospital Association 

Percy Ward, 129 Osborne Rd. E, N. Van- 
iver B.C. 


June 16-21 ‘52, Vancouver, Attendance 

250 

Western Canada Institute of Hospital Ad- 

ministration 

John M. Mcintyre, Winnipeg 

Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. 

June 23-26 '52, Atlantic City, Attendance 
1,200 

American Urological Association 

Dr. Charles H. Shivers, secretary, Board- 

walk Arcade Bida., Atlantic City, M. a 

June 23-27 '52, Portland, Attendance — 

5,000 

American Society of Medical Technologists 


Municipal 


Rose Matthaei, executive ecretary, #25 

Hermann Professional Bldg., Houston 5, 

Texas 

June 25-27 '52, Quebec City, Attendance 
100 


Catholic Hospitals of Providence Quebec 
Roland Levert, executive secretary, 325 
Chemin Ste-Catherine Road, Montreal 8 


pue. 


June 29-Ju y | "52, Brettor Wo ds, N. Ft. 
Attendance—200 

New Hampshire Dental Society 

r. William Young, Jr., 40 N. Main St., 
es r cord, N. H. 


June 29-July 2 '52, Syracuse, Attendance— 
4,000 
American Medical — 

r. C. W. Truehart, P.O. Box 88, East- 
nampton, Ma 


July 9-13 ‘52, W. Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
West Virginia Medical Association & 
—, 

aries Live ly, Box 1031, Charleston 24, W 
“i 


July 14-18 ‘52, Atlantic City, Attendance— 
8,450 

American Osteopathic Association 

Dr. C. N. Clark, business manager, 212 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago II, Ill. 


July 15-17 '52, White Su phur Springs, W. 
Va., Attendance—300 

West Virginia State Dental Society 

Dr. A. B. Drake, chairman, 508 West Vir- 
ginia Building, Huntington, W. Va. 


Aug. I1-15 ‘52, Nashville, Attendance— 
5,000 

National Medical Association & Auxiliary 
Dr. J. R. Nurse, director, 1120 W. Walnut 
St., Louisville, Ky. 


Aug. 14-19 '52, Memphis, Attendance—800 
National Association of Chiropodists 

Dr. Wm. J. Stickel, 3500-14th St., N. W., 
Washington 10, D. C. 

Aug. 25-29 '52, New York, Attendance— 
750 

American Congress of Physical Medicine 
W. J. Zeitler, 2020 E. 93rd St., Cleveland 
6, Ohio 

Sept. 2-5 ‘52, Chicago, Attendance—4,000 
International College of Surgeons U. S. 
Chapter 

Wm. J. Burns, 606 Townsend St., Lansing 
15, Michigan 


Sept. 4-6 ‘52, Salt Lake City 

Utah Medical Association & Auxiliary 

W. H. Tibbals, 42 S. 5th St. E, Salt Lake 
City 2, Utah 
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Sept. 7-9 ‘52, Bretton Woods, N. H., At- 
tendance—/00 

Vermont Medical Society 

Mr. Getty Page, 128 Merchants Row, Rut- 
and, Vt. 

Sept. 7-10 ‘52, St. Andrews, N.B., At- 
tendance—375 

New Brunswick Medical Society 

Dr. F. L. Whitehead, secretary, East River- 
side, Kings County, New Brunswick 

Sept. 8-12 '52, St. Louis, Attendance—/75,- 
000 

American Dental Association 

John J. Hollister, business manager, 222 E. 
Superior, Chicago II, Ill. 

Sept. !3-17 '52, Seattle, Attendance—|!,200 
Washington State Medical Association 

R. W. Neill, 338 Henry Building, Seattle |, 
Wash. 

Sept. 15-18 '52, Philadelphia, Attendance— 
7,500 

American Hospital Association 

Mr. Maurice J. Norby, assistant director, 
18 E. Division St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Sept. 15-19 ‘52, Victoria, B. C., Attendance 
—500 

Canadian Medical Association-British 
Columbia Division 

Dr. Lynn Gunn, executive secretary, 1807 


W. 10th Ave., Vancouver, B. C. 

Sept. 16-19 ‘52, Victoria, B.C., Attendance 

—1,500 

British Columbia Medical Association 

Dr. Lynn Gunn, executive secretary, 1807 

W. 10th Ave., Vancouver 9, B.C. 

Oct. 21-24 '52, Minneapolis, Attendance— 
7,000 

American Dietetic Association 

M. L. Egeberg, 620 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 21-26 ‘52, San Francisco, Attendance 
-1,300 

American Roentgen Ray Society 

Dr. Harold A. Hill, 450 Dutter Sf. San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Sept. 25-27 ‘52, Lethbridge, Alta., At- 
tendance—900 

Canadian Medical Association, Alberta 
Division 

Dr. W. Bramley Moore, 501 Alexandria 
Building, Edmonton, Alberta. 
Sept. 26-28 '52, Toronto 

Associated Chiropractors & 

Therapists of Ontario 

Dr. J. A. Schinck, 2 King St. W., Hamilton, 
Ont. 


Sept. 28-Oct. 2 '52, Philadelphia 

Medical Society of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania 

A. H. Stewart Jr., convention manager, 230 
State St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 3 '52, Regina, Sask., At- 
tendance—/00 

College of Physicians and Surgeons of Sas- 
katchewan 

Dr. G. Gordon Ferguson, 415 Birks Build- 


ing, Saskatoon, Sask. 


Oct. 5-8 '52, Colorado Springs, Attendance 
—250 

Colorado Dental Association 

R. A. Downs, 724 Republic Building, Denver 
2, Colorado 


Oct. 7-10 '52, Winnipeg, Manitoba, At- 
tendance—700 

Manitoba Medical Association 

Dr. M. T. MacFarland, executive secretary, 
604 Medical Arts Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba 


Oct. 10-12 '52, New York, Attendance— 
10,000 

National Educational Congress of Dental 
Technicians 

Leonard Darvin, 152 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Drugless 


Oct. 12-17 ‘52, Chicago, Attendance 
5,000 

American Academy of Ophthalmology 4 
Otolaryngology 

Dr. W. L. Benedict, 100 Ist Ave., Roch. 
ester, Minn. 

Oct. 13-17 ‘52, Chicago, Attendance 
1,000 

American Society of Clinical Pathologist 
Dr. C. G. Culbertson, 1040 W. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

Oct. 18-23 '52, Chicago, Attendance 
1,000 

American Academy of Pediatrics National 
Meeting 

Dr. C. G. Grulee, 636 Church St., Even 
ton, Ill. 

Oct. 21-24 '52, New York, Attendance— 
600 

National Gastroenterological Association 
Steven K. Herlitz, 280 Madison Ave., New 
York 16 N. Y. 

Oct. 26-29 '52, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma City Clinical Society 

Mrs. M. R. Waller, executive secretary, 5]? 
Medical Arts Building, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Oct. 26-30 '52, Columbus, Ohio, Attend. 
ance—800 

American College of Osteopathic Surgeons 
Steven K. Herlitz, convention manager, 280 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Nov. 10-14 '52, Cleveland, Attendance— 
4,000 

Interstate Post Graduate Medical Associa. 
tion of N. A. 

Dr. A. G. Sullivan, 16 N. Carro] St., Madi- 
son 3, Wis. 


Nov. 11-14 '52, Philadelphia, Attendance— 
5,000 

American Society of Anesthesiologists |n- 
corporated 


J. H. Hunt, 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
t. Mi. 

Nov. 16-19 
1,200 

Association of Military Surgeons of U. S. 
Steven K. Herlitz, exhibit manager, 280 
Madison Ave., New York City 16, N.Y.C. 


Dec. 2-5 ‘52, Denver, Attendance [4656 
American Medical Association Clinical 
Session 

Thos. R. Gardiner, business manager, 53 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago io I. 

Dec. 6-11 '52, Chicago, Attendance—I,200 
American Academy of Dermatology 4 
Syphilology 

Dr. J. E. Rauschkolb, P.O. Box 6565, Cleve: 
land, Ohio 

Dec. 7-12 '52, Cincinnati 

Radiological Society of North America 
Dr. D. S. Childs, secretary, treasurer, 7 
E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


'52, Washington, Attendance— 


Metal & Metal Products 


May 1-7 ‘52, Atlantic City, Attendance 
12,000 

American Foundrymen’s Society : 
William W. Maloney, secretary, 616 > 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ili. ‘ 

June 16-20 '52, Chicago 

Industrial Finishing Exposition 

Industrial Finishing Exposition, 35 E. Wact 
er Drive, Chicago |, Ill. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 3 '52, Cleveland 
Association of Iron & Stee! Engineers-lrot 
& Steel Exposition 
Albert W. Erickson, Jr., 1010 Empire Bui 
ing, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Oct. 19-23 '52, Philadelphia, Attendance 
40,000 

National Metal Congress & Exposition 
Wm. H. Eisanman, 730! Euclid Ave. Ce 
land, Ohio 
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Minerals & Mining 


Aor. 7-9 52, Cleveland 

American Society of Lubrication Engineers 
w. F. Leonard, secretary, 343 S. Dearborn 
$. Chicago 4, Ill. 


May 5-7 ‘52, Cincinnati 

American Mining Congress Coal Conven- 
tion 

1D. Conover, 1102 Ring Bldg., Washirg- 
i, D.. ©. 


Music 


feb, 24-28 ‘52, Dallas 

Texas Music Teachers Association 
Ruby K. Lawrence, secretary, 

3203 Lemmon Ave., Dallas, Texas 


Mar. 21-26 ‘52, Philade!phia 
Music Educators National 
Northwest Division 

C. V, Buttleman, executive secretary, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

July 28-31 ‘52, New York, Attendance— 
9,000 

National Association of Music Merchants 
W.R. Gard, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


4 
4 


treasurer, 


Conference 


Office Management & Equipment 

Aor. 23-25 '52, Atlantic City, Attendance— 
2,000 

National Office Furniture Association 

R. Gray, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. 


% > 


May 18-21 ‘52, San Francisco, Attendance 


National Office Management Association 


A. C. Spangler, staff director, 132 W. 

Chelten Ave., Phila., Pa. 

Oct. 20-25 ‘52, New York, Attendance— 
‘alala 


National Business Show 
Rudolph Lang, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
8 N.Y. ; 


Peper 
Jan. 23-25 ‘52, 


000 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Association Tech- 
nical Section 

Douglas Jones, 


treal 2, Que. 


Mar, 2-7 52. New York 
7 Stationers Association of the 


Montreal, Attendance — 


3420 University St., Mon- 


eG Whittemore, 250 5th Ave., 
N.Y. 


Mar. 26-28 '52, Montreal 

Canadian Pulp & Paper Woodlands Section 
W.'D. Bennett, 2280 Sunlife Building, Mon- 
rea Que. 


May 18-23 '52, New York 
New York Stationery Show 


igs E. Little, 220 Fifth Ave., New York - 


New York 


May 25-28 '52, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Stationers Guild of Canada, Incorporated 
rR. Smart, 53 Yonge Si., E, Toronto |, 


a 18-20 ‘52, Montreal, Attendance—400 
vanadian Pulp & Paper Association Tech- 
nical Section 

ugias Jones, 3420 University St., Mon- 
real 2, Que. 

net. 4.9 '52, Chicago 

National Stationers Association 


~ ©. Burbank, 740 Investment Building, 
"shington 5, D. C., 
Pharmaceutical 


A 15-17 ‘52, Oklahoma City 
Nahoma Pharmaceutical Association 
“bert R, Weaver, Jr., secretary, Box 510, 


M/JANUARY 15, 1952 


c/o Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
May 4-6 ‘52, Minneapolis 

Minnesota Pharmaceutical Association 

H. M. Moen, 1951 University Ave., St. Paul 
4, Minn. 

May I1-14 ‘52, Columbus, 
ance—/00 

Ohio State Pharmaceutical Association. 

J. H. Merritt, 5 E. Long St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio 

May 23 '52, Manchester, N. H. 
New Hampshire Pharmaceutical 
tion 

Dr. G. A. Moulton, evecutive secretary, 51 
Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 


Pharmaceutical Association, 


Ohio, Attend- 


Associa- 


Photography 


Feb. 21-24 '52, New York 
National Photographic Show 
We. 


Knighton, manager, 303 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Mar. 17-21 ‘52, Cleveland, Attendance— 
3,000 


Master Photo Dealers & Finishers Associa- 
tion 

R. J. Wilkinson, executive manager, 103 W. 
Michigan Ave., Jackson, Mich. 

Sept. 20-24 '52, Chicago, Attendance—4,- 
500 

Photographers Association of America 
Harold E. Waltz, executive manager, 425 
Jefferson Ave., Toledo 4, Ohio 


Plastics 


Mar. I1-14 ‘52, Philadelphia 

National Plastics Exposition 

Wm. T. Cruse, executive vice president, 295 
Madison Ave., New York I7, N. Y. 


Publishing 


Mar. 20 22 52, Omaha, Neb. 

Nebraska Press Association 

Vern Scofield, 129 N. 9th St., Lincoln 8, 
Neb. 

Mar. 20-22 ‘52, Philadelphia, Attendance— 
400 

Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation & N. J. Publishing Association 
Theodore A. Serbill, 207-213 Telegraph 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 

May I1-14 ‘52, Louisville, Ky., 
—-100 

National Newspaper Promotion Association 
Fred Howenstine, Indianapolis Star News, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 9-11 ‘52, San Francisco, Attendance— 
1,000 

American Newspaper Publishers Association 
Mechanical Conference 

V. R. Spitaleri, 370 Lexington 
Yore 17, % ¥. 


Attendance 


Ave., New 


Radio & Television 


Mar. 3-6 ‘52, New York, Ati'endance—2,500 
Institute of Radio Engineers 


W. C. Copp, exhibit manager, 303 W. 
42nd St., New York City 

May 19-22 ‘52, Chicago, Attendance— 
9,000 


Radio Parts & Electronic Equipment Shows 
K. C. Prince, 33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, 
Il. 

Sept. 7-11 ‘52, 
tendance—600 
American Title Association 

J. E. Sheridan, 3608 Guardian Building, De- 
troit 26, Mich. 

Oct. 6-8 '52, Cleveland, Attendance—800 
Ohio Association of Real Estate Boards 
LeRoy Parsons, 50 W. Broad St., Columbus 
15, Ohio 


Washington, D. C., At- 


Oct. 13 '52, Buffalo 

National Association Housing Officials 
Otto F. List, manager, 1313 East 60th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


Science 


Apr. 14-18 '52, New York, 
5,000 

Federation American Societies for Experi- 
mental Biology 

Steven K. Herlitz, exhibit manager, 280 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


June 16-22 '52, Corvallis, Ore., Attendance 
—1,500 

Pacific Division American Association for 
Advancement of Science 

Dr. R. C. Miller, California 
Science, San Francisco, Calif. 


Dec. 7-12 ‘52, Cincinnati, Ohio, Attendance 
—2,000 

Radiological Society of North America 

Dr. D. S. Childs, 713 E. Genesee St., Syra- 
cuse. 2, N.. Y. 


Dec;..26-31 “S2; Sk 
10,000 

American Association for the Advancement 
of Science 

Dr. R. L. Taylor, assistant secretary, 1515 
Mass Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Atiendance— 


Academy 


Louis, Attendance— 


Sporting Goods & Sports 


Jan. 20-24 '52, Chicago 

National Sporting Goods Association 

C. M. Shuff, | N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, 
HI. 


Feb. 1-8 '52, Miami Beach 

Greater Miami Sports & Vacation Show 

P. C. Warren, 401 Film Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Feb. 1-10 '52, Chicago, A:tendance—3,000 
Chicago National Boat Show 

Jessie B. Barmes, 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago |, Ill. 


Feb. 2-10 ‘52, Boston 

New England Sports & Boat Show 

Albert C. Rau, vice-president, 929 Park 
Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


Feb. I 1-12 '52, New York 

Westminister Kennel Club Show 

J. W. Cross, Jr., 22 E. 60th St., New York 
22. MT. 


Feb. 16-24 '52, New York 
National Sportsmen's Show and 
Show 

Albert C. Rau, vice-president 
Square Building, Boston 16, Mass. 


Feb. 23-Mar. 3 '52, Toledo 
Toledo Sports Home Food & Auto Show 


Vacation 


929 Park 


Paul Spor, 650 Spitzer Building, Toledo, 
Ohio 

Feb. 29-Mar. 8 ‘52, Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Motor Boat & Sportsmen's 
Show 


Clinton W. Smullen, secretary, 511 Harrison 


Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Feb. 29-Mar. 10 '52, San Francisce 

San Francisco Sports Travel & Boat Show 
Thomas Rooney, 369 Pine St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Mar. 1-9 '52, Chicago 

Chicago International Sports and Outdoor 
Show 

Campbell-Fairbanks, Incorporated Park 
Square Building, Boston 16, Ma 


Mar. 8-15 ‘52, Montreal! 

Canadian Bicycle & Sport Goods Asocia- 
tion 

J. R. Watson, 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Secretary, 175 Jarvis St., 
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Mar. 13-22 ‘52, Atlant 
000 

Southeast Sports & Vacation Show 
Martin P. Kelly, 


Atter dance- 75 oa 


manade a irector, First 


Nat nd Bank Bu Idina, St. Paul Minn. 
Mar. 15 23 52, Detroit 
Detroit Congress Sportsmens & Detroit 
News Travel Show 

rbanks, Incor 


Bc 
E 


orated, Park 
} »ston 16, Ma 

52 usti Fla., Attendance— 
Florida Sportsmen's —* 

Kar| Lehmann, Court He 

Mar. 26-30 52, Troy, N. Y. 

_ York State Sportsmen's & Boat Show 
Campbe!l!l-Fairbanks, Incorporated, Park 
Square Building Bo 

Mar. 28-Apr. 5 '52, Cleveland, Attendance 
—135,000 

American & Canadian Sportsmen's Show 
A. W. Newman, Public Auditorium, Cleve 
land 14, O} 

Mar. 29-Apr. 6 '52, Des Moines, lowa 

lowa Sports and Vacation Show 

M. P. Kelly, Ist National Bank Building, St. 
Paul |, Minr 

Apr. 10-20 '52, Los Angeles 
250,000 

California Sportsmens & Vacation Show 
H. Werner Buck, producer, 142 S. Fairfax, 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Apr. 11-20 '52, Minneapolis 

N. W. Sports Travel & Boat Show-Minne- 
apolis Retail Sports Goods 

F. W. Nick Kahler, 1645 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneape Minn. 


Apr. 12-20 '52, Syracuse 

Syracuse Sports and Vacation Show 

Norm Bassett, Highbridge Road, P. O. Box 
83, Fayettevi e, N.Y. 


Apr. 18-27 '52, Dallas 

Southwest Sports & Vacation Show 

Martin P. Kelly, manager-director, First 

National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

July 4-5 ‘52, Manistee, Mich. 

Manistee National Forest Festival 

Manistee National Forest Festival, 411 River 

St. Mar stee, Mich. 

Nov. 10-12 '52, San Francisco, Attendance 
1,100 

Western Sporting Goods Dealers Associa- 


Attendance— 


N. LaSalle St., 


Chicago 2, 


Tobacco 


Apr. 21-24 '52, Chicago, 
000 

National Association of Tobacco Distribu- 
tors 

Joseph Koldny, 200 5th Ave., 
N. Y. 


Attendance—10,- 


New York, 


Transportation & Travel 


Mar. 10-13 '52, Chicago 

National Railway Appliances Association 
R. B. Fisher, secretary, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

June 5-7 '52, Corpus Christi, Texas, At- 
tendance—500 

Texas Motor Transportation Association 
Charles M. Ogle,  assistant-executive-di- 
rector, P. O. Box 92, Austin, Texas 


June 21-26 '52, Atlantic City, Attendance 
—7,000 

Railway Supply Manufacturers Association 
A. W. Brown, secretary, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Sept. 4-6 '52, Chicago 

International Taxicab Show 

C. Franklin Smith, executive secretary, 4415 
N. California Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 
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Utilities 
Apr. 7-9 ‘52, New York, Attendance—1,000 
National Joint Conference of Election & 
Gas Utility Accountants 
H. C. Hasbrouck, accounting director, 420 
Lexington Ave., Rm. 2632, New York 17, N. 
Le 


Sept. 17-19 '52, Chicago 

National Association of Soft Water Serv- 
ice Operators 

G. W. Bostrom, ||| W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 27-30 
—6,000 
American Gas Association 
Kurwin Boyes, secretary, 420 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Oct. 28-31 '52, Pasadena, Calif., 
ance—1,100 

American Water Works, Association Cali- 
fornia Section 

A. R. Houseman, 907 Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Nov. 1-3 '52, Denver, Attendance—350 


Colorado Water Well Drillers Association 
L. G. Oliver, 603 8th St., Greeley, Colc 


'52, Atlantic City, Attendance 


Lexington 


Attend- 


Veterinary 


Jan. 16-18 ‘52, Des Moines, Attendance 
700 

lowa Veterinary Medical Association 

F. B. Young, Waukee, lowa 


Jan. 23-25 ‘52, 
tendance—400 
Ontario Veterinary Association 

G. A. Edge, Box 37, Postal Station & 
Toronto 5, Ont. 


Apr. 23-25 '52, Chicago 
Animal Health Institute 
Dr. D. L. Brunner, executive-secretary, 84) 


Des Moines Building, Des Moines 9, lowa 


Apr. 30-May 3 ‘52, 
tendance—500 
American Animal Hospital Association 
Dr. W. H. Riser, executive secretary, 5335 
Touhey Ave., Shokie Ill. 


Niagara Falls, Ont., At 


Pasadena, Calif., At 


June 22-27 ‘52, Atlantic City, Attendance 
—2,500 

American Veterinary Medical Association § 
Auxiliary 

J. G. Hardenbergh, director, 600 S. Michi. 
gan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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HUGHES PRINTING = 
EAST STROUDSBURG, ? 


THESE ARE SOME OF 
THE THINGS A 


RWELL-RUN EXPOSITION 


IN YOUR FIELD 
DOES FOR YOU! 


Brings your prospects 
to you 


Renews 
customer contact 


Establishes contact 
with people your 
salesmen can’t reach 


Produces inquiries 
and leads 


Opens new markets 
for you 


Builds sales organization 
confidence 


Establishes your firm 


Enables you to broaden 
your sales organization 


There is no substitute for the actual demonstration of 
products to your prospective customer. 


Buyers are people. They have the normal human 
instinct of wanting to see what they buy. 


Photographs, literature, the most glowing description— 
by word of mouth or in print—can't quite do the same 
job of convincing the prospect as a first-hand inspection. 


At the exposition which covers your industry or 
trade, more potential buyers can and do inspect 
the products of more exhibitors than they could 
possibly do in any other way in anything like 
the same time. 


That is one of the many reasons why soundly operated 
expositions continue to grow in popularity and effec- 
tiveness for both ‘sellers’ and ‘buyers’. 


Are you exhibiting? 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EXHIBIT MANAGERS 
7301 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 3, Ohio 


for a SUCCESSFUL 
CONVENTION / 


<caiy-a. INTEREST LAGGING? 3) DELEGATES WANDERING? 
m ~~ = 2 pas 83 fe 


PROPER ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAMING 
Is OUR formula 
FOR SUCCESSFUL 
CONVENTIONS * MEETINGS * BANQUETS « PARTIES 


WHERE NO BUDGET 
IS TOO LARGE 
OR TOO SMALL 


